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preface: 



1 AM no politician^ and still less can I be said to be 
a party-man : but I have a hatred of tyranny, and 
a contempt for its tools ; and this feeling I have ex- 
pressed as often and as strongly as I could. I cannot 
sit quietly down under the claims of barefaced power, 
and I have tried to expose the little arts of sophistry 
bj whioh they are defended. I have no mind to 
have my person mad« a property of, nor my under- 
standing made a dupe of. I deny that liberty and 
slavery are convertible terms, that right and wrong, 
truth and falsehood, plenty and famine, the comforts 
or wretchedness of a people, are matters of perfect 
indifference. That is all I know of the matter ; biit 
on these points I am likely to remain incorrigible, in 
spite of any arguments that I have seen used to 
the contrary. It needs no sagacity to discover thai 
two and two make four; but to persist in maintain- 
ing this obvious position, if all the fashion, authority, 
hypocrisy, and vqnality of mankind were arrayed 
against it, would require a considerable effort of 
personal courage, and would soon leave a man in a 
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very formidable minority. Again, I am no believer 
in the doctrine of divine right, either as it regards 
the Stuarts or the Bourbons ; nor can I bring myself 
to approve of the enormous waste of blood and 
treasure wilfully incurred by a family that supplanted 
the one in this country to restore the others in France. 
It is to my mind a piece of sheer impudence. The 
question between natural liberty and hereditary sla- 
very, whether men are born free or slaves, whether 
kings are the servants of the people, or the people 
the property of kings (whatever we may think of it 
in the abstract, or debate about it in the schools) — 
in this country, in Old England, and under the sup- 
cession of the House of Hanover, is not a question 
of theory, but has been long since decided by certain 
facts and feelings, to call which in question w^ld' 
be equally inconsistent with proper respect to the 
people, or common decency towards the throne. An 
English subject cannot call this principle in question 
without renouncing his country ; an English prince 
cannot call it in question without disclaiming his 
title to the crown, which was placed by our ancestors 
on the head of his ancestors, on no other ground and 
for no other possible purpose than to vindicate this 
sacred principle in their own persons, and to hold it 
out as an example to. posterity and to the world. An 
Elector of Hanover, called over here to be made king 
of England, in contempt and to the exclusion of the 
claims of the old, hereditary possessors and pretenders 
to the throne, on any other plea except that of his 
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being the chosen representative i\nd appointed guar* 
dian of the rights and liberties of the people (the 
consequent pledge and guarantee of the rights and 
liberties of other nations) would inde ed be a solecism 
more absurd and contemptible than any ito be found 
in history. What ! Send for a petty Elector of a 
petty foreign state to reign pver us fronA respect to 
his right to the throne of these realms, in .defiance of 
the legitimate heir to the crown^ and ** in .contempt 
of the choice of the people ! " Oh monstrous fiction ! 
Miss Flora Mac . Ivor would not have heard of such a 
thing : the author of Waverley has well answereii Mr. 
Burke's " Appeal from the New to the Old Whig.s."* 

* Mr. Burke pretends in this Jesuitical Appeal^ that a nation h*as 
a right to insist upon and revert to old establishments and prescrip-* 
live privileges, but not to lay claim to new ones ; in a word>. to change 
its governors, if refractory, but not its form of government, however 
bad. Thus he says we had a right to cashier James II., because he 
wished to alter the laws and religion as they were then established; 
By what right did we emancipate ourselves from popery and arbitrary 
power a century before } He defends his consistency in advocating 
the American Revolution, though the rebels, in getting rid of the 
reigning branch of the Royal Family, did not send for ihe next of 
kin to rule over them *'in contempt of their choice," but prevented 
all such equivocations by passing at once from a viceroy alty to a 
republic. He also extols the Polish Revolution as a monument of 
wisdom and virtue (I suppose because it had not succeeded), though 
this also was a total and absolute change in the frame and principles 
of the government, to which the people were in this case bound by 
no feudal tenure or diimie right. But he insists that the French Re- 
volution was stark-naught, because the people here did the same 
thing, passed from slavery to liberty, from an arbitrary to a consti- 
tutional government, to which they had, it seems, no prescriptive 
right, and therefore, according to the appellant, no right at all. Oh 
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Let not our respect for our ancestors^ who fought and 
bled for their owu freedom^ and to aid (not to stifle) 
the cause of freedom in other nations, suffer us to be^ 
lieve this poor ideot calumny of them. Let not our 
shame at haying been inveigled into crusades and 
Holy Alliances against the freedom of mankind, suf- 
fer us to be made the dupes of it ourselves^ in thought, 
in word, or deed. The question of genuine liberty or 
of naked slavery, if put in words, should be answered 
by Englishmen with scorn : if put in any other shape 
than words, it must be answered in a different way, 
unless they would lose the name of Englishmen! 
An Englishman has no distinguishing virtue but ho- 
nesty : he has and can have no privilege or advan- 
tage over other nations but liberty. If he is not free, 
he is the worst of slaves^ for he is nothing else. If 
he feels that he has wrongs and dare not say so, he 
is the meanest of hypocrites 3 for it is certain that he 
cannot be contented under them. — ^This was once a 
free, a proud, and happy country, when under a 
constitutional monarchy and a Whig king, it had 
just broken the chains of tyranny that were prepared 
for it, and successfully set at defiance the menaces 

nice professor of humanity! We bad a right to turn off James II. 
because be broke a compact witb the people. The French had no 
right to turn off. Louis XVI. because he broke no compact with 
them, for he had none to break ;. in other words, because he was an 
arbitrary despot, tied to no laws, and they a herd of slaves, and 
therefore they were bound, by every law divine and human, always 
to remain so, in perpetuity and by the grace of God ! Oh unan- 
swerable logician ! 
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of dn hereditary pretender ; when the monarch still 
felt what he owed to himself and the people, and in 
the opposite claims which were set up to it, saw the 
real tenure on which he held his crown; when civil 
and religious liberty were the watch-words by which 
good men and true subjects were known to one ano- 
ther, not by the cant of legitimacy ; when the reigning 
sovereign stood between you and the polluted touch 
of a bigot and a despot who stood ready to seize upon 
you and yours as his lawful prey ; when liberty and 
loyalty went hand in hand, and the Tory principles 
of passive obedience and non-resistance were more 
unfashionable at court than in the country ; when to 
i^phold the authority of the throne, it was not thought 
necessary to undermine the privileges or break the, 
spirit of the nation ; when an Englishman felt that 
his name was another name for independence, *' the 
envy of less happier lands," when it was his pride to 
be born, and his wish that other nations might be- 
come free; before a sophist and an apostate had 
dared to tell him that he had no. share, no merit, no 
free agency, in the glorious Revolution of 1688, and 
that he was bound to lend a helping hand to crush 
all others, that implied a right in the people to chuse 
their own form of government; before he was become 
sworn brother to the Pope, familiar to the Holy In- 
quisition, an encourager of the massacres of his Pro- 
testant brethren, a patron of the Bourbons, and jailor 
to the liberties of : mankind ! Ah, John Bull! John 
Bull ! thou art not what th^u wert m the days of thy 
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friendi Arbathnot! Thou wert an honest fellow 
then : now thou art turned bully and coward. 
y This is the only politics I know 5 the only patriot- 
ism I feel. The question with me is, whether I 
and all mankind are born slaves or free. That is the 
one thing necessary to know and to make good : the 
rest isjfiocci, nauci, nihiliy piU. Secure this point, and 
all is safe : lose this, and all is lost. There are peo- 
ple who cannot understand a principle ^ nor perceive 
how a cause can be connected with an individual,, 
even in spite of himself, nor how the salvation of 
mankind can be bound up with the success of one 
man. It is in vain that I address to them what fol- 
lows. — ^' One fate attends the altar and the throne.'^ 
So sings Mr. Southey. J say, that one fate attends the 
people and the assertor of the people's rights against 
those who say they have no rights, that they are their 
property, their goods, their chattels, the live-stock on 
the estate of Legitimacy. This is what kings at present 
tell us with their swords, and poets with their pens. 
He who tells me this deprives me not only of the 
right, but of the very heart and will to be free, takes 
the breath out of the body of liberty, and leaves it a 
dead and helpless corse, destroys ^^ at one fell swoop'' 
the dearest hopes, and blasts the fairest prospects of 
mankind through all ages and nations, sanctifies 
slavery, binds it as a spell on the understanding, 
and makes freedom a mockery, and the name a bye- 
word. The poor wretch immured in the dungeons of 
the Inquisition may breathe a sigh to liberty, may 
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repeat its name, may think of it as a blessings if not 
to himself, to others ; but the wretch imprisoned in 
the dungeon of ILegitimacy, the very tomb of free- 
dom, that ^' painted sepulchre, white without, but 
full of ravening and all uncleanness within," must 
not even think of it, must not so milch as dream of 
it, but as a thing forbid : it is a profanation to his 
lips, an impiety to his thoughts; his very imagination 
is enthralled, and he can only look forward to the 
never-ending flight of future years, and see the same 
gloomy prospect of abject wretchedness and hopeless 
desolation spread out for himself and his species. 
They who bow to thrones and hate mankind may 
here feast their eyes with blight, mildew, the blue 
pestilence and glittering poison of slavery, ^' bogs, 
dens, and shades of death — a universe of death." 
This is that true n^oral atheism, the equal blasphemy 
against God and man, the sin against the Holy Ghost, 
that lowest deep of debasement aqd despair to which 
there is no lower deep. He who saves me from this 
conclusion, who makes a mock of this doctrine, and 
sets at nought its power, is to me not less than the 
God of my idolatry, for he has left one drop of com- 
fort in my soul. The plague-spot has not tainted me 
quite; I am not leprous all over, the lie of Legitimacy 
does not fix its mortal sting in my inmost soul, nor, 
like an ugly spider, entangle me in its slimy folds ; 
but is kept off from me, and broods on its own poison. 
He who did this for me, and for the rest of the world, 
and who alone could do it, was Buonaparte. He 
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withstood the inroads of this new Jaggernaut, this foul 
Blatant Beast, as it strode forward to its prey over the 
bodies and minds of a whole people, and pat a ring in 
Its nostrils, breathing flame and blood, and led it in 
triumph, and played with its crowns and sceptres, and 
wore them in its stead, and tamed its crested pride, 
and made it a laughing*stock and a mockery to the 
nations. He, one man, did this, and as long as he 
did this, (how, or for what end, is nothing to the 
magnitude of this mighty question) he saved the 
human race from the last ignominy, and that foul 
stain that had so long been intended, and was at last, 
in an evil hour and by evil hands, inflicted on it. 
He put his foot upon the neck of kings, who would 
have put their yoke upon the necks of the people : he 
scattered before him with fiery execution, millions of 
hired slaves, who came at the bidding of their masters 
to deny the right of others to be free. The monument 
of greatness and of glory he erected, was raised on 
ground forfeited again and again to humanity — it 
reared its majestic front on the ruins of the shattered' 
hopes and broken faith of the common enemies of 
mankind. If he could not secure the freedom, peace, 
and happiness of his country, he made her a terror 
to those who by sowing civil dissension and exciting 
foreign wars, would not liet her enjoy those blessings. 
They who had trampled upon Liberty could not at 
least triumph in her shame and her despair, but them- 
selves became objects of pity and derision. Their 
determination to persist in extremity of wrong only 
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brought on themselves repeated defeat, disaster, and 
dismay : the accumulated aggressions their infuriated 
pride and disappointed malice meditated against 
others, returned in just and aggravated punishment 
upon themselves: they heaped coals of fire upon 
their own heads ; they drank deep and long, in gall 
and bitterness, of the poisoned chalice they had pre* 
pared for others : the destruction with which they had 
threatened a people daring to call itself free, hung sus- 
pended over their heads, like a precipice, ready to fall 
Upon and crush them. '^ Awhile they stood abashed," 
abstracted from their evil purposes, and felt how awful 
freedom is, its power how dreadful. Shrunk from the 
boasted pomp of royal state into their littleness as 
men, defeated of their revenge, baulked of their prey, 
their schemes 'stripped of their bloated pride, and 
with nothing left but the deformity of their malice, 
not daring to utter a syllable or move a finger, the 
lords of the earth, who had looked upon men as of 
an inferior species, born for their use, and devoted to 
be their slave:^, turned an imploring eye to the people, 
and with coward hearts and hollow tongues invoked 
the name of Liberty, thus to get the people once more 
within their ubihallowed gripe, and to stifle the name of 
Liberty for ever. I never joined the vile and treacher- 
ous cry of spurious humanity in favour of those who 
have from the beginning of time, and will to the end 
of it, make a butt of humanity, and its distresses 
their sport. I h new that shameful was this new alli- 
ance between kings and people ; fatal this pretended 
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Itegue: that '* never can true reconcilement grow 
yi^hett wounds of deadly hate have pierced- so deep/* 
I wds right in this respect* I knew my friends from 
my foes. So did Lord Castlereagh: so did not 
Benjamin Constant. Did any of the Princes of 
Europe ever regard Buonaparte as any thing more 
than the child and champion of Jacobinism ? Why 
then should I : for on that point I boW to their 
judgments as infallible. Passion speaks truer than 
reason. If Buonaparte was a conqueror, he con- 
quered the grand conspiracy of kings against the 
ilbstract right of the human race to be free; and I, 
as a man, could not be indifferent which side to take. 
If he was ambitious, his greatness was not founded on 
the unconditiofial, avowed surrender of the rights of 
human nature. But with him, the state of man rose 
exalted too. If he was arbitrary and a tyrant, first, 
France as a country was in a state of military blockade, 
on garrison-duty, and not to be defended by mere paper 
bullets of the brain ; secondly, but chiet^ he was not, 
nor he could not become, a tyrant by right divine. 
Tyranny in him was not sacred : it was not eternal : 
it was not instinctively bound in league of amity 
with other tyrannies; it was not sanctioned by all 
the laws of religion and morality. There was an end 
of it with the individual : there was ati end of it with 
the temporary causes, which gave it birth, and of which 
it was only the too necessary reaction. But there 
are persons of that low and inordinsite appetite for 
servility, that they cannot be satisfied with any thing 
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short of that sort of tyranny that has lasted for ever, 
and is likdy to last for ever ; that is strengthened and 
made desperate by the superstitions and prejadices 
of ages ; that is enshrined in traditions, in laws, in 
usages, in the outward symbols of power, in the very 
idioms of language; that has struck its roots into the 
human heart, and clung round the human under- 
standing like a nightshade ; that overawes the imagi* 
nation, and disarms the will to resist it, by the very 
enormity of the evil ; that is cemented with gold and 
blood; guarded by reverence, guarded by power; 
linked in endless succession to the principle by which 
life is transmitted to the generations of tyrants and 
slaves, and destroying liberty with the first breath 
of life ; that is absolute, unceasing, unerring, fatal^ 
unutterable, abominable, monstrous. These true 
devotees of superstition and despotism cried out 
Liberty and Humanity in their desperate phrenzy at 
Buonaparte's sudden elevation and incredible suc- 
cesses against their favourite idol, ^^ that Harlot old, 
the same that is, thait was, and is to be,'' but we have 
heard no more of their triumph of Liberty and their 
douce humaniti, since they clapped down the hatches 
upon us again, like wretches in a slave-ship who 
have had their chains struck off and pardon promised 
them to fight the cooHnon enemy; and the poor 
Reformers who were taken in to join the cry, because 
they are as fastidious in their love of liberty as their 
O|^ponents are inveterate in their devotion to despot- 
ism, continue in vain to reproach them with,thei>r 

b 
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temporary professions, woeful grimaces, and vows 
made in pain, which ease has recanted; but to these 
reproaches the legitimate professors of Liberty and 
Humanity do not even deign to return the answer of 
a smile at their credulity and folly. Those who did 
hot see this result at the time were, I think, weak ; 
those who do not acknowledge it now are, I am sure, 
hypocrites. — To this pass have we been brought by 
the joint endeavours of Tories, Whigs, and Reformers ; 
and as they have all had a hand in it, I shall here 
endeavour to ascribe to each their share of merit in 
this goodly piece of work. It is, perhaps, a delicate 
point, but it is of no inconsiderable importance, that 
the friends of Freedom should know the strength of 
their enemies, and their own weakness as well ; for 



'' At this day. 



When a Tartareaa darkness overspreads 
The groaning nations ; when the impious rule. 
By will or by established ordinance. 
Their own dire agents, and constrain the good 
To acts which they abhor; though I bewail 
This triumph, yet the pity of my heart 
Prevents me not from owning that the law 
By which mankind now suffers, is most just. 
For by superior energies; more strict 
Affiance to each other ; faith more firm 
In their unhadlowed principles ; the bad 
Hav« fairly earned a victory o'er the weak. 
The vacillating, inconsistent good/' 

A Reformer is not a gregarious animal. Specula- 
tive opinion leads men different ways, each according 
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to his particular fancy :-^it is prejudice ot interest 
that drives before, it the herd of mankind. That 
which is, with all its confirmed abuses and *' tickling 
Commodities/' is alone solid and certain : that which 
may be or ought to^ be^ has a thousand shapes and 
colours, according to the eye that sees it, is infinitely 
variable and evanescent in its effects. Talk of mobs 
as we will, the only true mob is that incorrigible mass 
of knaves and fools in every country, who never think 
at all, and who never feel for any one but themselves. 
I call any assembly of people a mob (be. it the 
House of Lords or House of Commons) where each 
person's opinion on any question is governed by what 
.others say of it, and by what he can get by it. 
The only instance of successful resistance in the 
House of Commons to Ministers for many years was 
in the case of the Income-Tax y which touched their 
own pockets nearly. This was *^ a feeling disputa- 
tion," in which selfishness got the better of servility, 
while reason and humanity might have pleaded in 
yain. The exception proved the rule .; and this evi- 
dence was alone wanting to establish their character 
for independence and disinterestedness. When some 
years ago Mr. Robson brought forward in the House 
the case of an Exchequer Bill for SI. \&s. which 
had been refused payment at the Bank, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (then Mr. Addington, now 
Lord Sidmouth) rose, and in a tone of indignation, 
severely reprimanded Mr. Robson for having prema- 
turely brought forward a fact which he knew to be 

b 2 
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impossible; and the House cheered the Minister^ 
and scooted Mr. Robson and his motion for inquiry. 
The next day, Mr. Robson repeated his charge, and 
Mr. Addington rose, and in the same tone of official 
authority, brow* beat Mr. Robson for haying brought 
forward, as something reprehensible and extraordinary, 
what he said happened every day, though the day 
before he had undertaken of his own accord to pro- 
nounce it impossible; and the House cheered the 
Minister, and scouted Mr. Robson and his motion for 
inquiry. What was it to them whether Mr. Robson 
was right or wrong ? It was their cue (I speak this 
of the House of Commons of 1803) to support the 
Minister, whether right or wrong ! Every corporate 
body, or casual concourse of people, is nothing more 
than a/ collection of prejudices, and the only argu< 
ments current with them, a collection of watch* words. 
You may ring the changes for ever on the terms 
Bribery and Corruption with the people in Palace- 
yard, as they do in the Room over the way on Re- 
ligion, Loyalty, Public Credit, and Social Order. 
There is no difference whatever in this respect be- 
tween the Great Vulgar and the Small, who are 
managed just in the same way by their different 
leaders. To procure unanimity, to get men to act 
m corps, we must appeal for the most part to gross 
and obvious motives, to authority and passion, to 
their vices, not their virtues: we must discard plain 
truth and abstract justice as doubtful and inefficient 
pleas^ retaining only the names and the pretext as a 
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confehietit salro for hypocrisy! He is the best 
leader of a party who can find out the greatest num- 
ber of common- places faced with the public good ; 
and he will be the stoutest partisan who can best turn 
the lining to account. — ^Tory sticks to Tory : Whig 
sticks to Whig : the Reformer sticks neither to him- 
self nor to any body else. It is no wonder he comes 
to the ground with all his schemes and castle- 
building. A house divided against itself cannot stand. 
It is a pity, but it cannot be helped. A Reformer is 
necessarily and naturally a Marplot, for the foregoing 
and the following reasons. First, he does not very 
well know what he would be at. Secondly, if he did, 
1^ does not care very nnich about it. Thirdly, he is 
governed habitually by a spirit of contradiction, and 
is always wise beyond what is practicable. He is a 
bad tool to work with; a part of a machine that 
never fits its place ; be cannot be trained to discipline, 
for he follows his own idle humours, or drilled into 
an obedience to orders, for the first principle of his 
mind is the supremacy of conscience, and the inde- 
pendent right of private judgment. A man to be a 
Reformer must be more influenced by imagination 
and reason than by received opmions or sensible im- 
pressions. With him ideas beiar sway over things; 
the possible is of more value than the real; that 
which is not, is better than that which is. He is by 
the supposition a speculative (and somewhat fantas- 
tical) character ; but there is no end of possible 
speculations, of imaginary questions, and nice dis^ 
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tinctions; or if there were, he would not willingly 
come to it ; he would still prefer living in the world 
of his own ideas, be for raising some new objection, 
and starting some new chimera, and never be satisfied 
with any plan that he found he could realise. Bring 
him to a fixed point, and his occupation would be 
gone. A Reformer never is — but always to be blest, 
in the accomplishment of his airy hopes and shifting 
schemes of progressive perfectibility. Let him have 
the plaything of his fancy, and he will spoil it, like 
the child that makes a hole in its drum: set some 
brilliant illusion before his. streaming eyes, and he 
will lay violent hands upon it, like little wanton boys 
that play with air-bubbles. Give him one thing, and 
he asks for another; like the dog in the fable, he loses 
the substance for the shadow : offer him a great good^ 
and he will not stretch out his hand to take it, unless 
it were the greatest possible good. And then who is 
to determine what is the greatest possible good? 
Among a thousand pragmatical speculators, there 
will be a thousand opinions on this subject ; and the 
more they differ, the less will they be inclined to give 
way or compromise the matter. With each of theise, 
his sel&opinion is the first thing to be attended to ; 
his understanding must be satisfied in the first place, 
or he will not budge an inch ; he cannot for the 
world give up a principle to a party. He would 
rather have slavery than liberty, unless it is a liberty 
precisely after his own fashion : he would sooner have 
the Bourbons than Buonaparte ^ for he truly is for a 
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Republic, and if he cannot haye that, is indifferent 

about the rest So (to compare great things with 

''■•^ . _ • 

small) Mr. Place, of Charing-Cross, chose rather 
that Mr. Hobhouse should lose his Election than 
that it should not be accompanied with his Reso- 
lutions; so he published his Resolutions, and lost 
Mr. Hobhouse his Election. That is, a patriot of 
this stamp is really indifferent about every thing but 
what he cannot have; instead of making his option 
between two things, a good or an evil, within his 
reach, our exquisite Sir sets up a third thing as the 
object of his choice, with some impossible condition 
annexed to it, — to dream, to talk, to write, to be 
meddlesome and troublesome about, to serve him for 
a topic of captious discontent or vague declamation, 
and which if he saw any hopes of cordial agreement 
or practical co-operation to carry it into effect, he 
would instantly contrive to mar, and split it into a 
thousand fractions, doubts, and scruples, to make it 
•an impossibility for any thing ever to be done for the 
good of mankind, which is merely the plaything of 
his theoretical imbecility and active impertinence ! 
The Goddess of his idolatry is and will always remain 
a cloud, instead of a Juno. One of these virtuosos, 
these Nicolas Gimcracks of Reform, full of intolerable 
.and vain conceit, sits smiling in the baby-house of 
his imagination, *^ pleased with a feather, tickled 
with a straw^'' trimming the balance of power in 
the looking-glass of his own self-complacency, having 
.every thing bis own way at a word's speaking, making 
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the '^ giant-mass ** of things only a reflection of his 
persona) pretensions, appro vi ng every thing th at is rights 
condemning every thing that is wrong, in compliment 
to his own character, coni^dering how what he says 
will affect not the cause, but himself; keeping him- 
self aloof from party ^spirit, and from every thing that 
can cast a shade on the fancied delicacy of his own 
breast, and thus letting the cause of Liberty slip 
through his fingers, and be spilt like water on the 
ground: — while another, more bold than he, in a 
spirit of envy and ignorance, quarrels with all those 
who are labouring at the same oar, lays about him 
like mad, runs a-muck at every one who has done^ 
or is likely to do, any thing to promote the common 
object, and with his desperate club dashes ont his 
neighbour's brains, and thinks he has done a good 
piece of service to the cause, because he has glutted 
his own ill-humour and self-will, which he mistakes 
for the love of liberty and a zeal for truth ! Others, 
not able to do mischief enough singly, club their 
senseless contradictions and unmanageable humours 
together, turn their attention to cabal and chicane, 
get into committees, make speeches, move or second 
resolutions, dictate to their followers, set up for the 
heads of a party, in opposition to another party; 
abuse, vilify, expose, betray, counteract and under- 
mine each other in every way^ and throw the game 
into the hands of the Common enemy, who laughs in 
his sleeve, and watches them and their little perverse, 
pettifogging passioils at work for him, from the high 
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tower of his pride and strength! If an honest and 
aible man arises ainong them, they grow jealous of 
him, and would rather, in the petty ostracism of their 
minds, that their canse should fail, than that another 
should have the credit of bringing it to a triumphant 
conclusion. They criticise his conduct, carp at his 
taleoils, denounce his friends, suspect his motives, 
and do not rest, till by completely disgusting him 
with the name of Reform and Reformers, they have 
made him what they wish, a traitor and deserter from 
a cause that no man can serve ! This is just what 
they like-— they satisfy their malice, they have to find 
out a new leader, and the cause is to begin again ! 
So it was, and so it will he, while man remains the 
litde, busy, mischievous animal described in Gulli- 
ver's Travels ! — A pretty hopeful set to make head 
against their opponents — ^a rope of sand against a 
rock of marble — with no centre of gravity, but a 
collection of atoms whirled about in empty space by 
their own levity, or jostling together by numberless 
points of repulsion, and tossed with all their officious 
projects and airy predictions, by the first breath 
of caprice or shock of power, into that Limbo df 
Vanity, where embryo stateismen and drivelling legis- 
lators dance the hays of Reform, ^^ perpetual circle, 
multiform and mix, and hinder all things," proud of 
the exdusive purity of their own motives, and the 
unattainahle perfection of their own plans! — How 
different from the self-c^3tred, well-knit, inseparable 
phalanx of power and authority opposed to their 
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impotent and abortive designs ! A Tory; is on^ 
ivbo is governed by sense and habit alone. He 
considers not what is possible, bat what is real ; he 
gives might the preference over right. He cries Long 
Life to the conqueror, and is ever strong upon the 
stronger side — the side of corruption and prerogative. 
He says what others say ; he does as he is prompted 
by his own advantage. He knows on which side hts 
bread is buttered, and that St. Peter is well at Rome. 
He is for going with Sancho to Camacho's wedding, 
and not for wandering with Don Quixote in the de- 
sert, after the mad lover. Strait is the gate and nar- 
row is the way that leadeth to Reform, but broad is 
the way that leadeth to Corruption, and multitudes 
there are that walk therein. The Tory is sure to be 
in the thickest of them. His principle is to follow 
the leader I and this is the infallible rule to have 
numbers and success on your sfde, to be on the side 
of success and numbers. Power is the rock of his 
salvation ; priestcraft is the second article of his im- 
plicit creed. He does not trouble himself to inquire 
which is the best form of government — ^bot he knows 
that the reigning monarch is '' the best of kings." 
He does not, like a fool, contest for modes of foith ; 
but like a wise man, swears by that which is by law 
established. He has no principles himself^ nor does 
he profess to have any, but will cut your throat for 
differing with any of his bigotted dogmas, or for ob- 
jecting to any act of power that he supposes neces* 
sary to his interest. He will take his Bible-oath that 
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black is white^ and that whatever is, is right, if it is 
for his convenience. He is for having a slice in the 
loan, a share in a borough, a situation in the church 
or state, or for standing well with those who have. 
He is not for empty speculations, but for full pockets. 
He is for having plenty of beef and pudding, a. good 
coat to his back, a good house over his head, and for 
cutting a respectable figure in the world. He is 
Epicuri de grege porcus^^not a man but a beast. He 
is styed in his prejudices— he wallows in the mire 
of his senses — he cannot get beyond the trough of 
bis sordid appetites, whether it is of gold or wood. 
Truth and falsehood ate, to him, something to bay 
and sell; principle and conscience, something to 
eat and drink. He tramples on the plea of Huma* 
nity, and lives^ like a caterpillar, on the decay of 
public good. Beast as he is, he knows that the King 
is the fountain of honour, that there are good things 
to be had in the Church, treats the cloth with re* 
spect, bows to a magistrate, lies to the tax-gatherer, 
nicknames the Reformers, and ^^ blesses the Regent 
and the Duke of York.'' He treads the primrose path 
of preferment ; *' when a great wheel goes up a hill, 
holds fast by it, and when it rolls down, lets it go." 
He is not an enthusiast, a Utopian philosopher or a 
Theophilanthropist, but a man. of business and the 
worlds who minds the main chance, does as other 
people do, and takes his wife's advice to get on in 
the world, and set : up a coach for her to ride in, as 
fast as possible. This fellow is in the rights and 
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*' wiser iu his generation than the children of the 
light/' The " servile slaves" of wealth and power 
have a considerable advantage over the independent 
and the free. How much easier is it to smell oat a 
job than to hit upon a scheme for the good of man«> 
kind ! How much safer is it to be the tool of the 
oppressor than the advocate of the oppressed ! How 
much more fashionable to fall in with the opinion of 
the worlds to bow the knee to Baal, than to seek for 
obscure and obnoxious truth ! How strong are the 
ties that bind men together for their own advantage, 
compared with those that bind them to the good of 
their country or of their kind ! For as the Reformer 
has no guide to his conclusions but speculative 
reason, which is a source not of unanimity or cer- 
tainly, but of endless doubt and disagreement, so he 
has no ground of attachment to them bot a specu^ 
lative interest, which is too often liable to be warped 
by sinister motives, and is a flimsy barrier against 
the whole weight of worldly and practical interests 
opposed to it. He either tires and grows lukewarm 
after the first gloss of novelty is over, and is thrown 
into the hands of the adverse party, or to keep alive 
an interest in it, he makes it the stalking* horse of his 
ambition, of his personal enmity, of his conceit or 
love of gossipping ; as we have seen. An opinion 
backed by power and prejndice, rivetted and mor- 
tised to the throne, is of more force and validity thaq 
all the abstract reason in the world, without power 
and prejudice. A cause centred in an individual. 
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which iis strengthened by all the ties of passion and 
self-interest, bs in the case of a king against a whole 
people, is more likely to prevail than that of a 
scattered multitude, who have only a cominon and 
divided interest to hold them together, and f^ screw 
their courage to the sticking*-place,'* against an in* 
fluence, that is never distracted or dissipated ; that 
peither slumbers nor sleeps ; that is never lulled into 
security, nor tamed by adversity ; that is intoxicated 
with the insolence of success, and infuriated with the 
rage of disappointment; that eyes its one sole object 
of personal aggrandisement, moves unremittingly to 
it, and carries after it millions of its slaves and trains 
bearers. Can you persuade a king to hear reason^ 
to submit his pretensions to the tribunal of the people^ 
to give up the most absurd and mischievous of his 
prerogatives ? No : he is always true to himself, he 
grasps at power and hugs it close, as it is exorbitant 
ol* invidious, or likely to^ be torn from him; and his 
followers stick to him, and never boggle at any 
lengths they are fotced to go, because they know 
what they have to trust to in the good faith of king^ 
to themselves and one another. Power then is 
fixed' and immoveable^ for this reason, because it 
is lodged in an individual who is driven to madness 
by the undisputed possession, or apprehended loss of 
it; his self-will is the key-stone that supports the 
tottering arch of corruption^ steadfast as it leans on 
him: — ^liberty is vacillating, transient, and hunted 
through the world, because it is entrusted to the 
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breasts of many^ who care little about it, and 
quarrel in the execution of their trust. Too many 
cooks spoil the broth. The principle of tyranny is 
in fact identified with a man's pride and the servility 
of others in the highest degree ; the principle of 
liberty abstracts him from himself, and has to con- 
tend in its feeble course with all his own passions, 
prejudices, interests, and those of the world and of 
his own party ; the cavils of Reformers, the threats 
of Tories, and the sneers of Whigs.* 

A modern Whig is but the fag-end of a Tory. The 
old Whigs were in principle what the modern JacO'- 
bins are, Anti-Jacobites, that is, opposers of the 
doctrine of divine right, the one in the soil of Eng- 
land, the other by parity of reasoning in the soil 
of France. But the Opposition have pressed so long 
against the Ministry without effect, that being the 

*" There is none of this perple^fity and jarring of difierent ob* 
jects in the . tools of power. Their jealousies, heart-burnings, lore 
of precedence, or scruples of conscience, are made subservient to 
the great cause in which they are embarked ; they leave the ami- 
cable division of the spoil to the powers that be ; all angry disputes 
are hushed in the presence of the throne, and the corrosive, fret- 
ful particles of human nature fly off, and are softened by the 
influence of a court atmosphere. Courtiers hang together like a 
swarm of bees about a honeycomb. Not so the Reforihers ; for 
they have no honey-comb to attract them. It has been said that 
Reformers are often indifferent characters. The reason is, that the 
ties which bind most men to their duties — ^habit, example, regard to 
appearances — are relaxed in them; and other and better principles 
are, as yet, weak and unconfirmed. 
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softer substance^ and made of more yielding materials, 
they have been moulded into their image and super- 
scrtption, spelt backwards, or they differ as concave 
and convex, or they go together like substantive and 
adjective, or like man and wife, they two have be- 
come one flesh. A Tory is the indispensable prop to 
the doubtful sense of self-importance, and peevish 
irritability of negative success, which mark the life of 
a Whig leader or underling. They ** are subdued 
even to the very quality " of the Lords of the Trea- 
sury Bench, and have quarrelled so long that they 
would be quite at a loss without the ordinary food of 
political contention. To interfere between them is 
as dangerous as to interfere in a matrimonial squabble. 
To overturn the one is to trip up the heels of the 
other. Their hostility is not directed against things 
at all, nor to effectual and decisive opposition to men, 
but to that sort of petty warfare and parliamentary 
tracasserie, of which there is neither end nor use, 
except making the parties concerned of consequence 
in their own eyes, and contemptible in those of the 
nation. They will not allow Ministers to be severely 
handled by any one but themselves, nor even that : 
but they say civil things of them in the House of 
Commons, and whisper scandal against them at 
Holland House. This shews gentlemanly refinement 
and good breeding ; while my Lord Erskine *' calls us 
untaught knaves, unmannerly to come betwixt the 
wind and his nobility." But the leaden bullets and 
steel bayonets, the ultima ratio regumt by which 
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these questions are practically decided, do their busi- 
ness in. anpther-guess manner ; they do not stand on 
the same ceremony. Soft words and hard blows are 
a losing game to play at : and this, one would think, 
the Opposition, if they were sincere, must have 
found out long sgo. But they rather wish to screen 
the Ministry, as their bcum tenens in the receipt of 
the perquisites of office and the abuse of power, of 
which they themselves expect the reversion. 

" Strange that such difference should be 
Twixt Tweedledum and Twecdledee." 

The distinction between a great Whig and Tory 
Lord is laughable. For Whigs to Tories " nearly 
are allied, and thin partitions do their bounds divide." 
So I cannot find out the different drift (as far as 
politics are concerned) of the ********* and 
********* Reviews, which remind one of Oppo- 
sition coaches, that raise a great dust or spatter one 
another with mud, but both travel the same road and 
arrive at the same destination. When the Editor of a 
respectable Morning Paper reproached me with having 
called Mr. Gifford a cat's-paw, I did not tell him that 
he was a glove upon that cat's-paw. I might have 
done so. There is a difference between a sword and a 
foiK The Whigs do not at all relish that ugly thing, 
a knock-down blow : which is so different from their 
endless see-saw way of going about a question* 
They are alarmed, •* lest the courtiers offended 
should be :" for they are so afraid of their adversaries, 
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that they dread the reaction even of snccessful oppo« 
Litton to them^ and will neither attempt it themselves, 
nor stand by any one that does. Any writer who is 
not, agreeable to the Tories, becomes obnoxious to the 
Whigs; he is disclaimed by them as a dangerous 
colleague, merely for having '* done the cause some 
service;" is considered as having the malicious design 
to make a breach of the' peace, and to interrupt with 
most admired disorder the harmony and mutual good 
understanding which subsists between Ministers and 
the Opposition, and on the adherence to which they 
are alone suffered to exist, or to have a shadow of 
importance in the state. They are, in fact, a conve- 
nient medium to break the force of popiular feeling, 
and to transmit the rays of popular indignation 
against the influence and power of the crown, 
blunted and neutralized by as many qualificatious 
and refractions as possible. A Whig is properly what 
is called a Trimmer — that is, a coward to both sides 
of a question, who dare not be a knave nor an honest 
man, but is a sort of whiiBing, shuffling, cunning, 
silly, contemptible, unmeaning negation of the two. 
He is a poor purblind creature, who halts between two 
opinions, and complains that he cannot get any two 
people to think alike. He is a cloak for corruption, 
and a mar-plot to freedom. He will neither do any 
thing himself, nor let any one else do it. He is on 
bad terms with the Government, and not on good 
ones with the people. He is an impertinence and 
a contradiction in the state. If he has a casting 
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weighty for fear of overdoing the mark, he throws it 
into the wrong scale. He is a person of equally 
feeble understanding and passions. He has sooae 
notion of what is right, just enough to hinder him 
from pursuing his own interest: he has selfish and 
worldly prudence enough, not to let him embark in 
any bold or decided measure for the advancement of 
truth and justice. He is afraid of his own conscience, 
which will not let him lend his unqualified support 
to arbitrary measures; he stands in awe of the opinion 
of the world, which will not let him express his op- 
position to those measures with warmth and effect. 
His politics are a strange mixture of cross-purposes. 
He is wedded to forms and appearances, impeded 
by every petty obstacle and pretext of difficulty, 
more tenacious of the means than the end' — anxious 
to secure all suffrages, by which he secures none*^ 
hampered not only by the ties of friendship to his 
actual associates, but to all those that he thinks may 
become so ; and unwilling to offer arguments to c(m^ 
vince the reason of his opponents lest he should offend 
their prejudices, by shewing them how much they 
are in the wrong ; " letting I dare not wait upon I 
would, like the poor cat in the adage ;" stickling for 
the letter of the Constitution, with the affectation of 
a prude, and abandoning its principles with the 
effrontery of a prostitute to any shabby Coalition he 
can patch up with its deadly enemies. This is very 
pitiful work; and, I believe, the public with me are 
tolerably sick of the character. At the same time, he 
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hurls up his cap with i foolish face of wonder and 
incredulity at the restoration of the Bourbons, and 
affects to chuckle with secret satisfaction over the last 
act of the Revolution, which reduced him to perfect 
insignificance. We need not wonder at the results, 
when it comes to the push between parties so differ- 
ently constituted and unequally matched. We have 
seen what those results are. I cannot do justice to 
the picture, but I find it done to my hands in those 
prophetic lines of Pope, where he describes the last 
Triumph of Corruption : — 

" But 'tis the fall degrades her to a whore : 

Let greatness own her^ and she's mean no more. 

Her birth, her beauty, crowds and courts confess ; 

Chaste matrons praise her, and grave bishops bless : 

In golden chains the willing world she draws. 

And her's the Gospel is, and her's the Laws ; 

Mounts the tribunal, lifls her scarlet head. 

And sees pale virtue carted in her stead. 

Lo ! at the wheels of her triumphal car. 

Old England's genius, rough with many a scar, 

Dragg'd in the dust ! his arms hang idly found. 

His flag inverted trails along the ground ; 

Our youth, all liveried o'er with foreign gold. 

Before her dance, behind her crawl the old ! 

See thronging millions to the Pagod run. 

And ofier country, parent, wife, or son ! 

Hear her black trumpet thro' the land proclaim. 

That not to be corrupted is the shame* 

In soldier, churchman, patriot, man in power, 

'Tis avarice all, ambition is no more ! 

See all our nobles begging to be slaves ! 

See all our fools aspiring to be knaves ! 
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All, an look up with rerereotial awe 

At crimct that 'scape or triampb o'er the law ; 

While truth, worth, wisdom daily they decry ; 

' Nothing is sacred now bat TiDainy/ 

Yet may this Terse (if such a Terse remain) 

Shew there was one who held it in disdain,"* 
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THE MAR2VIS WELLESLEY. 



<' And tttch otker gambol facpltiei he hath, as ahew a weak mindy and an able 
body.*' 

April 13, 1813. 

Thb Marquis Wellesley's ppening speech on. India affiun was 
chiefly remarkable for its length, and the manner in which it was 
delivered. This nobleman seems to have formed himself on those 
lines in Pope :— 

^' All hail him victor in both gifts of 800^, 
** Who sings so londly, and who sings so long." 

He aspires with infinite ala9rity to the character of a great orator; 
and, if we were disposed to take the will for the deed, we should 
give him fiill credit for it. We confess, those of his speeches 
whicP^e have heard, appear to us prodigies of physical prowess 
and intellectual imbecility. The ardour of his natural tempera- 
ment, stimulating and irritating the ordinary faculties of his mind, 
the exuberance of his animal spirits, contending with the barren- 
ness of his genius, produce a degree of dull viv&city, of pointed 
insignificance, and impotent energy, which is without any paralle) 
but itself. It is curious, though somewhat painful, to see this 
lively little l<^d always in the full career of his subject, and never 
advancing a jot the nearer; seeming to utter volumes in every 
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word, and jet sajiog nothing ; retaining the same unabated vehe- 
mence of voice and action without any thing to excite it ; still 
keeping alive the promise and the expectation of genius without 
once satisfjiug it — soaring into mediocrity with adventurous ear 
thusiasm, harrowed up by some plain matter-of-fact, writhing 
with agor\y under a truism, and launching a common-place widi 
all the fury of -a thunderbolt !^ 



MR. SOUTHEY, POET LAVREAT. 

... • 

SepU IS, 1813. 

The laurel is at length destined^ unexpectedly, to circle the 
brows of this gentleman, where it will look almost like a civic 
crown. The patriot and the poet (two venerable names, which 
we shcMiId wish never to se^ diiunitefl) is said to. owe hit intended 
devation to the mtercession of Mr% Groker, to whom, it wiU be 
recollected, he has dedicated his^ Life of Lord Nelson, virith an 
appropriate motto in the title-page, from the poem of Ulm and 
Trafalgar. Mr. Croker having, applied to the Regent in favour 
of his friend, the Prince is un^er^tpod tp have given his ready 
assent, observing, that Mr. Southey's efforts in the Spanish cause 
alone, rendered him highly worthy of the situation. As Mr. 
Croker, however, was taking his Ieave> he was met by Lord 

^ The above criticttin fint appeared io the Omrkr newspaper, imd waf 
.qQpied the next day in the Cfvi^wifii^ wilh the fqUowiog remarks :—'* The tf^* 
spry jpnraals complain of th^ hanh tfeatment shewn to rainisters,— let as see 
how they tr^at their opponents. If the following does not Gonl^ from the po^ 
tical pen of the Admiralty Croaker, it is a close imitation of his style." 

< Strange that snch diff^ren^e shpnld be 
'Twizt Tw(^edledum apd Tvireedledie !' " . 

Whetl^^ it, was from the fear of t)iis sniq^o^^ flpn^^ablf, <qriti€^jtlie .flqilt^)^ 
Marquis ceased from tliis time.niglitly to ** fillip the eaipi.oChis auditors with a 
three-man beetle!" - . * . * 



Liverpool and the Marquis of Hertford, the latter of whom, as 
chamberlain, had, it seems, made an offer of the place to Mr^ 
Walter Scott, Yvho had si^oified his acceptance of it. Some little 
difficulty naturally arose on the occasion, but it was agreed that 
the two poets should settle the point of precedence between them- 
selves* A friendly altercation, unlike that of the shepherds in 
Virgil, now took place between Mr. Scott and Mr. Sonthey, 
each waving bis own pretensions, and ^ving the palm of victory 
to Ae other. But it was finaUy determmed, that as Mr« Scot^ 
though he would not albw fahnself to be the greatest, was at least 
die richest poet of the two, Mr. Soutfaey, who had most need of 
this post ofjbonour and of profit, should have it. So ends tbk 
important aflair; and, without any ill-will to Mr. Soufhey, we 
should not have been disappointed if it had ended difierenCly. 
Wbatev^ may be the balance of poetical merits Mr. Scott, we 
are quite sure, has always been a much better ooortier diafei Mr. 
Soothey ; and we are of opinion that the honours of a Court can 
iio where be so graoefolfy or dcaerve cM y bestowed as on its fol- 
lowers. His acceptance of thiisi mark of court fiivoor woidd not 
have broken in upon that umformity of character, which we diink 
no less beautiiiil and beooming in life than in a poem. But, per- 
haps, a pBSMon for new faces extends to die intrigues of pditics 
as well m of love ; and a triumph over the scruples of delicacy 
etihances the value of the conquest in both cases. To have been 
the poet of the people, may not render Mr. Soadiey less a court 
favourite ; and one of his old Sonnets to Liberty must give a 
peculiar zest to his new Birth-day Odes. His flamitig patriotinn 
will easily subside into the gentle glow of gratefol loyalty; and 
tbe^most extravagant of his plans of reform end in buildilig castles 
in ^pain ! 
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MR. SOUTHETS NEW-YEAR'S ODE. 

Jan. 8, 1814. 

Mr. Southey's Ode has at length appeared — not as was 
anoouhcedy under the title of '' Carmen Annuum,^ but under that 
of '^ Carmbn TRiuMPHAL£y /or the Commencement of the 
Year 1814." We see no reason why the author might not have 
adopted the title of Horace's Ode entire, and have called it Car^- 
men Seculare^ which would have been the best account he could 
give of it. We fear Mr. Southey will not form a splendid excep- 
tion to the numberless instances which prove that there is something 
in the m of a court, not favourable to the genius of poetry. He 
has not deprived himself of the excuse made by one of his prede- 
cessors, of versatile memory, in extenuation of the d^eneracy of 
his courtly lays, — ^^ That poets succeed best iq fiction.'' The 
Ode is in the ballad style, . peculiar to Mr. Southey and his poeti- 
cal friends. It has something of the rustic dmplicity of a country 
virgin on her first introduction at Duke's Place, or of Pamela on 
the day of her marriage with Mr. B. Or rather it resembles a 
fancy birth-day suit, a fashionable livery worn inside out, a prince's 
feather with a sprig of the tree of liberty added to it, — ^the academy 
of compliments turnqd into quaint Pipdarics, — ^is a sort of me- 
thodistical rhapsody, chaunted by. a gentleman-usher, and exhibits 
the irri^gular vigour of Jacobin enthusiasm suffering strange emas- 
culation under the hands of a finical lord-chamberlain. It is 
romantic without interest, and tame without elegance. It is ex- 
actly such an ode as we expected Mr. Southey to compose on this 
occasion. We say this from our respect for the talents and charac- 
ter of this eminent writer. He is the last n&an whom we should 
expect to see graceful in fetters, or from whom we should look 
for the soul of freedom within the liberties of a court t-^Tbe 



commeocement of the Ode is as follows^ and it continues through- 
out much as it begins : — 

*^ In happy hour doth he receive 
The Lanre), meed of famous bards ofycre^ 
IVhich Dryden and diviner Spenser wore, 
In happy hour, and weU may he rejoice, 
Whose earliest task must he 
To raise the txulUmt hymn for vidonfp 
And Jom a nation's j0y with harp and voices 
Pouring the strain of triumph on the wind. 
Glory to Ood, his song— deliverance to mankindl 
Wake, lute and harp ! &c. &c." 

Mr. Southey has not exactly followed the suggestion of an in- 
genious frieud^ to begin his poem with the appropriate allusion, 

'< Awake, my sack-bnt!*' 

The following rhymes are the lamest w« observed. He says, 
speaking of the conflict between the Moors and Spaniards, 

<' Age after age, from sire to son. 
The hallowed sword was handed doum; 
Nor did they from that warfare cease. 
And sheath that hallowed sword in peace. 

Until the work was done." 

Indeed, if Mr. S. can do no better than this, in his drawing- 
room verses, he should get some contributor to the Lady's Maga- 
zine to polish them for him. 

We have turned over the Ode again, which extends to twenty 
pages, in the hope of finding some one vigorous or striking pas- 
sage for selection, but in vain. The following is the most 
likely to please in a certain quarter : — 

** Open thy gates, O Hanover! display 

Thy loyal banners to the day ! 
Receive thy old illustrious line once more! 

Beneath an upstart's yoke oppressed, 
Long has it been thy fortune to deplore 

That line, whose fostering and paternal sway 
$0 many an age thy grateful children blest. 



Tb0 yoke if braluBii vow I—s iiii|PMi«r hnd 
Hath daih'd— in pieces daiVd— 4lie iron rod. 

To meet her prioceiy the delivered land 
Poon her njoicing mvltitodet abroad; 

The happy bell% firom eveiy town and tower, 
Roll their ijtaA peals upon the joyfol wind ; 

And from all hearts and tongnes, with one consent. 

The high thanksgiTing strain is sent— 
Glory to Ood I DeliTerance to mankind !" 

In various stanzas, Bonaparte is called an upstart, a ruflSan, 
&c. We confess, we wish to see Mr. Southey, like Virgil, in 
his Georgics, '^ scatter hb dung with a grace.'' 

We do not intend to quarrel with our Ijaureat's poetical poli- 
tics, but die conclusion is one which we did not anticipate from 
the author. We have always understood that the Muses were the 
daughters of Memory! 



** And France, ruiared and shaking off her dudn, 
ShaU join the Avengers in the joyfol strain- 
Glory to God! BeHTerancefbrmankhid!" 

The poem has a few notes added to it, the object of which 
seems to be to criticise the political ojpinions of the Edinburgh 
Reviewers with respect to Spain, and to prove that the author is 
wiser after the event than they were before it, in which he has 
very nearly succeeded. 

Mr. Southey announces a new volume of Inscriptions, which 
must furnish some curious parallelisms. 



DOTTREL-CJTCHING. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE MORNING CHRONIC^iE. 

SIR, Jan. 27, 1814. 

The method of taking this bird is spmewhat singular, and is 
described in an old book in the following terms : . 

** The Dottrel is a foolish bird of the crane species, very tali, 
awkward, and conceited. The Dottrel-catcher, when he has got 



netr ei^ough, turns his head round iidewajw, and makes a kg to^ 
wards liim : the bird, seeing this, reUims the cinlity, and makes 
the same sidelong movement. These advances are repeated with 
mutual satisfaction, till the man approaches near enough, atiA 
then the bird is taken/' 

A poet-laureat or a treasury sophist is often taken much in the 
same waj. Your Opposionist, Sir, was ever a true gull. Frotn 
the general i^ant of sympathy, he sets moi^ store by it thati it i^ 
worth ; and for the smallest concession, is prevailed upon to give 
up every principle, and to surrender himself, booKid hand and 
foot, the slave of a party, who get all they want of him, and then 
•^^^ Spunge, you are dry agaiti T 

A striking illustration of the common ti^atment of politka) 
drudges has lately occurred in the instance of a celebrated writer, 
whose lucubrations are withheld from the public, because he has 
declared against the project of restoring the Bourbons. As the 
court and city politicians have spoken out on this subject, permit 
me. Sir, to say a word in behalf of the country. I have no 
dislike whatever, private or pablic, to the Bourbons, except as 
they may be made the pretext for mischievous and impracticable 
schemes. At the same time I have uat the slightest etithusiasm 
in their favour. I would not sacrifice the life or limb of a siagh 
individual to restore them. I have very nearly the same feelings 
towards thein which Swift has expressed iti his account of the 
ancient and venerable race of the Struldbruggs. It is true, tbej 
might in some respects present a direct contrast to Bonaparte. 
A tortoise placed on the throne of France would do the same' 
thing. The literary sycophants of the day. Sir, are greatly en^ 
afmoured (from some cause or other) with hereditary imbeciltty 
and native want of talent. Tbey are atigry, not without reason,^ 
that a Corsican upstart has made die princes of Europe look like 
wax-work figures, and given a shock to the still life of kings. 
They wish to punish this unjMirdonable presumption, by estabRsfa-^' 
iog an artificial balance of weakness tbroughoiit Europe, and by 
reducing humanity to the level of thrones, l^e may perhaps m 
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time iii](>rove tbk principle of ricketty admiration td Eastc^rn pei^ 
fection/ where every changeling is held aacred, and that which is 
the disgrace of human intellect is hailed as the image of the 
Divinity! 

It is said that in France the old royalists and the revoiudonary 
republicans are agreed in the same point Bonaparte is the point 
of union between these opposite exttremesi the common object of 
their hate and fear. I can conceive this very possible from what 
I have observed among ourselves. He has certainly done a great 
deal to mortify the pride of birth in the one, and the vanity of 
personal talents in the others. This is a very sufficient ground of 
private pique and resentment, but not of national calamity or 
eternal war. I am, Sir, your humble servant, 

EICONOCLASTES SATYRANE. 



THE BOURBONS AND EONAPJRTIi. 

Dec. 6, 1813. 

The following paragraph in a daily paper is equally worthy 
of notice for magnificence of expression and magnanimity of sen- 
timent: — 

'^ When or under what circumstimces the gteat Commander: 
may think fit to carry his forces agailpst the large military or com- 
mercial dep6ts of the south of France, we do not pretend to form 
conjectures. We are confident, that as nothing will disturb the 
calm and meditative prudence of his plans, so nothing will arrest 
the rapidity of their execution. We trust alijce in bis caution and 
in his resolution : but, perhaps, there may be in store for him a 
higher destination dian the capture of a town or the reduction of 
a province. What if the army opposed to him should resolve to 
avenge the cause of humanity, and to exchange the bloody and 
brutal tyranny of a Bonaparte for the mild paternal sway of a 
Bourbon ? Could a popular French general open to himself a 
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more glorious career at the present moment^ than that which 
Providence seemed to have destined to the virtuous Moreau } Or 
is it posflH>le that any power now existing in France could stop 
sudi a general and such an army, supported by the unconquered 
Wellington and hia^ formidable legions, if they were to resolve 
boldly to march to Paris, and bring the usurper to the block! 
Every disposable isoldier in France is on the Adour, or on the 
Rbiiie. Tn the case we are supposing, there would be no enemy 
to encounter, unless the northern frontier were at once denuded 
of troops, and the road to Paris on that side laid open to the al- 
lies. This is no question of the attachment of the French nation 
to oiie dynasty or to another : it is a question Of military enter- 
prise, in the minds of military adventurers. Tlie simple possi- 
bility, not to say the high moral probability^ that in a moment of 
general defection, an army which has so much in its hands may 
run with the stream of popular feeling throughout Europe, is 
enough to make the Tyrant tremble on his throne. Lord Wel- 
lington is doubtless prepared to take advantage of so desirable an 
occurrence, in case it should happen without his previous inter- 
ference : but we wish him to interfere ; we wish that he were 
audiorised plainly and openly to offer his mighty co-operation to 
any body of men who would shake off the Tyrant's yoke in France, 
as has been done in Italy, in Germany, and in Holland !" 

This is a fair specimen of that kind of declamation which has 
for a long time swayed the affairs of Europe, and which, if the 
powers of Europe are wise by experience, will not influence them 
much longer. It is thb spirit of treating the French people as of 
a different species from ourselves — as a monster or a non-entity — 
of disposing of their, government at the wilf of every paragraph- 
monger — of arming our hatred against them by ridiculous menaces 
and incesisant reproaches-*of supposing that their power was either 
so tremendous as to threaten the existence of all nations, or so 
contemptible. that we could crush it by a word,--Tit is this uniform 
system, practised by the incendiaries of the press, of inflaming 
our prejudices and irritating our passions, that has so pf ten made 
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us rush upon diauBter, and submit to every extremity rather dmB 
forego the rancorous jsod headstroog desire of revenge. 

The writer of the paragraph talks familiarly of mardung to 
Paris, and bringing Bonaparte to the block. He seems to won- 
der at the delay which has already taken place. This is the very 
style of ancient Pistol, '' Bid him prepare, for 1 will cut his 
throat.'' This high tone of impotent menace and premature tri- 
umph always '^ reverbs its own hoUowness.'' It is the echo of 
fear. Instead of a proud repose on our own strength and courage, 
these writers only feel secure in the destruction of an adversary. 
The natural intoxication of success is heightened into a sort of 
delirium by the recollection of the panic into which they had beea 
dirown. The Times* editor thinks that nothing can be so easy 
as for an army *' to run with the stream of popular feeling" from 
one end of Europe to the other. Strange that diese persons, like 
desperate adventurers, are incorrigible to experience. They are 
always setting out on the same forlorn hope. The tide of for* 
tune, while it sets in strong against us, they prove to be the most 
Variable of all things; but it no sooner dianges in our &9oar, 
than it stra^ht 

'< Flows on to the Propontic, 
And knows no ebb." 

To encourage ^mselves in the extravagance of their voluntary 
delusions, they are as prodigal of titles of honour as the college 
of heralds, and erect a standard of military fame, with all the 
authority, but not with the impartiality of history. Lord Wei* 
tington is '' the great commander,'' and ^' the unconquered gene^ 
ral," while '* the little captain,'' and " the hero" or " the deserter 
of Smorgonne," are the only quahficaUons of Bonaparte. If mck 
are the true denominations and relative proportions of these two 
generals, then it is quite right to give to each of them the honour 
due ; — if they are not, then it is quite wrong to stake the welfare 
of nations on a tium of expression — to put little equivocal scraps 
of paper uito false scales, and decide the fiite of Europe by nick* 
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Danes. T3ie scales in which Sir Humphrey Davy wei|^ the 
500th part of a drachm, are not so 8%ht nor insignificant as 
diose in which his vilifiers. The Timesy balance the destinies of 
the world. 

'' What,'' it is asked with a certain air of profundity and mys* 
tery, '' What if the army opposed to him [Lord Wellington] 
should resolve to exchange the bloody tyranny of Bonaparte for 
the paternal sway of a Bourbon !" 

Why, if the French wish to shake off the galling yoke of a 
military Usurper, we say, let them do it in God's name. Let 
Ihem, whenever they please, imiti^ ns in our recal of the 
Stuarts ; and, whenever they please, in our banishment of them 
thirty years afterwards. But let them not, in the name of honour 
or of manhood, receive the royal boon of liberty at the point of 
the bayonet. It would be setting a bad precedent-^it would be 
breaking sn upon a great principle-*-it would be making a gap in 
the general feeling of mtional independence. For we wre to 
observe, that this rational, popular, patriotic preference of the 
mild paternal sway of the Bourbons is to be enforced iqkhi them 
by the powerful co-operation of the unconquered Wellington and 
his formidable legions. This is, in fact, returning to the ordinal 
ground of the whole quarrel, and the question for them to con- 
sider, is whether all the evils and miseries which they may have 
endured in resisting these forcible appeals from foreign pow«rs, 
are the strongest reasons why they should at length gratefully 
resign themselves to that tender concern for their sufferings, which 
so much persevering kindness, and disinterested preference of 
their interests to our own unequivocally proves. The imfH'ession 
produced by these formidable emissaries of mild paternity must, 
indeed, be only that of filial love and reverence. The constant 
role of theae same Bourbons, now recognized, now disowned by- 
the surrounding states, now held up as bugbears to frighten, aud 
now brought forward as decoys to allure them, for awhile kept 
entirely in the back-ground, and then again set over them like 
puppets, in every reverse of fortune, must excite, one would 
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8Uppo6e| some very pleasant associations^ and give them some 
little insight into the nature of the machinery which is played off 
against them. In other nations, at least, these sort of tentatives 
MTould lead not to submission, but to indignation. It cannot be 
denied, however, that the French character has peculiar suscep- 
tibilities. France, like a modem coquet, may be fascinated once 
more by the courtly graces of discarded royalty ; or, on the other 
hand, recollecting the malice and the impotence of which she 
was so long the victim, like Hellenore, entertained by the jolly 
satyrs, may wisely refuse to return to the cold and irksome em- 
braces of the drivelling Malbecco. But our politician wishes all 
this not to be left to their own free wi(l> bUt that we should 
interfere. We can easily believe it; " it was «.ver the fault of 
our English nation" to wish to interfere with what did not con- 
cern them, for the very reason that they could interfere with 
comparative impunity. What is sport to them is death to others. 
The writer also draws a paralle)| as if it were a feasible case, 
between Holland, Spain, and Germany throwing off a foreign 
yoke, and the French throwing off their own ; in other words^ 
submitting to a foreign one. We beg pardon of these acute dis- 
criminators. We know they have an answer. We leave them in 
possession of the nice distinction— between a foreign yoke, and a 
yoke imposed by foreigners ! 

" This," says the writer in The TimeSf " is not a question of 
attachment to one dynasty or another, but a question of mili- 
tary enterprize between military adventurers." Does our specu- 
lator mean by this to confer the privileges of military adventurers, 
en plein droit, on the Emperor Alexander and the Crown Prince 
of Sweden ? But whatever he means, it is clear that he is not 
consistent in what he say&; for he has said just before, that the 
object of this so often repeated march to Paris is "to bring the 
Usurper to the block!" Here, then, it is a question, not be- 
tween contending generals, but between a usurper and a lawful 
monarch. So true it is that those who have most need of their 
assistance have the worst memories ! " What," exclaims our 
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enthusiast^ '' would there be to oppose such a general and such 
an army, aided by the unconquered Wellington/' &c. First, 
'^ this is the very coinage of his brain." There's no such general 
and no such army. 

But granting the supposition to be true^ the patriotic general, 
who should open to himself a glorious passage through the heart of 
his country, and attempt to make it the vassal of England, under the 
monstrous pretence of allegiance to his Sovereign, might perhaps 
meet the fate which Providence destined for the virtuous Moreau. 
Perhaps the French may think that as their affected loyalty could 
be only a cover for the most dastardly submission^ so their hypo- 
crisy and treachery to themselves might be justly retaliated upon 
them, by making the restoration of thrones a mask for the dis- 
memberment of kingdoms. They may have acquired by expe- 
rience some knowledge of that enlai^ement of vvsw and boldness 
of nerve^ which is inspired by the elevation of success. They 
may consider^ that " when the wild and savage passions are set 
afloat, they are not so easily regulated" according to the dictates 
of justice or generosity. Some of them may even go so far as 
to think that all the respect of the Emperor of Russia for the 
talents and virtues of Moreau might be insufficient to deter him 
from memorizing another Warsaw at Paris! Of this we are 
tolerably certain, that there are not wanting staunch friends of 
order and civilization in this country who would advise and ap- 
plaud such a catastrophe ** to the very echo," as a masterpiece 
of political justice, channt Te Deum over the ruins, and very 
seriously invite the good people of France to join in the chorus ! 
But we are not ^' tlie echo that shall applaud again." We shall 
not hail such a catastrophe, nor such a triumph. For out of the 
desolation would arise a poisoned stench that would choak almost 
the breath of life, and one low, creeping fog of universal des- 
potism, that would confound the Eastern and the Werteru world 
together in darkness that might be felt. We do not wish for 
this final consummation, because we do not wish the pulse of 
liberty to be quite destroyed^ or that the mass of our common 
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nature should become a lifeless corpse^ unable to rouse itself 
against never-ending wrongs, or that the last spark of generous 
enthusiasm should be extinguished in that moral adieism, which 
defaces and mangles the image of God in man. We do not wish 
that liberty should ever have a deei^s heart given her, to Hve in con- 
stant fear of the fatal, inevitable venal pack behind her ; but that 
she may still have the heart of a lioness, whose mighty roar keeps 
the hunters at bay, and whose whelps revenge their parent's death! 
Rather than such an event should take place, if such an ex- 
tremity were possible, we should even wish that a general and an 
army of our own, devoted by The Times to a far different service, 
might be empowered to make a firm stand against it : to stop the 
tide of barbarous despotism as they had already rolled back ihki of 
ungovernable ambition, and to say. Hitherto shalt thou come, and 
no further. Such an interference in such a cause would indeed 
give to Great Britain the character which she claims of beii^ the 
Vindicator of the World. It would be to assume an attitude and 
a port indeed, loftier than she ever yet presented to the admiration 
of mankind ; and would create a bulwark of strength round her, 
that would encircle her as with '' iimpaling fire !'' 



VETUS. 

Nao. 19, 1813. 

This patriot and lo^cian in a letter in The THmes of Friday, 
kbours to stifle the most distant hope of peace in its birth. He 
lays dbwn certain general principles which must for ever render 
all attempts to restore it vain and abortive. With the watch- 
word' of £ferfia2 tmr with Bonaparte blazoned on his fore- 
head^ in the piety of 'Ins pacific zeal, he challenges Bonaparte 
as the wanton, unprovoked^ implacable enemy of the peace of 
mankittdL We will also venture to lay down a maxim, wUcfa 
i»^That from the moment that one party declares and acts upon 
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theav»>wed principle that. peace can never be made with an 
enemy, it renders war on the part of that enemy a nutter of 
necessary self-defence, and holds out a plea for every excess of 
ambition or revenge. If we are to limit our hostility to odiers 
only with their destnictiony we impose the adoption of the same 
principle on them as their only means of safety. There is no 
alternative. But this is probably the issue to which Vetus wishes 
to bring the question. This writer not only outlaws Bcmaparte, 
but in a summary way, disfranchises the French nation at large of 
the right of making peace or war. '' Who/' he exclaims in 
wanton defiance of commonr sense, ^' are the French nation? 
To us a rank non-entity. We have only to do with Napoleon 
Bpnaparte — ivith his rights, his interests, his honour. Who are 
to be the sole judges of his rights } We and our Alliesl'^ Ad« 
mirable politician ! 

The evei^b vvhich have lately taken place on the G>ntinent, 
apad thq moderate an^ manjy tone in which thoae events have, been 
received by Ministers, have excited the utmost degree of uneasi- 
ness and alarm in the minds of certam persons, who redouble the 
eagerness of their criea for war. lie cold blooded faty and 
mercenary malice of these panders to mischief^ can only be 9ftr 
peased by the prospect of lasting desolation. They rave, foam 
at the mouth, and make fnintie gestures at Ae name of peace. 
These U^h-priest8 of Moloch daily offer up to their grim idol 
the same nauseous banquet of abuse and lies. Round 4em '' a 
cry of hciMiounds never ceasing bark,'''' that witfi greedy appetite 
devour the ofiaK Every day they' act over the same foul im- 
posture, and repeat their monstrous masque* Hiese mighty 
soothsayers took forward to another restoration of Europe after 
another twenty years of havoc and destruction. After uigiug her 
to the very edge of the precipice from which she has only just' 
recovered, breathless and affifigfated, they viiish to goad her oir 
once more to the same mad career. The storm is for the 
moment over-past, but they vrill not suffer the vessel of the state 
to enter the harbour, in the hope that they may stiO plunder the 
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wrecky and prey upon the csrcases. The serpent^s bias, the 
assassin's ydl, the mowing and chattering of apes, drown the 
voice of peace ; and Vetus, like the solemn owl, joins in the 
distance, and prolongs the dreary note of death! 



on THE COURIER AND TIMES NEWSPAPERS. 

Jan. 21, 1814. 

The following passage, among others of the same calibre^ has 
lately appeared in TAe Cotirier : — 

** Tbe party call npon tis to speak ont. We tlioaght it not very easy for noj 
charge of not speaking out to be urged against ns.. . However, we obey tbeir 
cull most willingly. ' Does The Omner, they ask, mean to insinQate, that be- 
cause the South of France is mOre inclined to fiivour their pretensions, the 
Bourbons ought to have frigates allotted them to traverse the Bay of Biscay, 
and join the standard of Lord WeUmgtonP To this we reply, yes : dedsivefy 
yes!— We say we would have a Bourbon proceed to the Seath of France. We. 
hope we have spoken ont on this point. One more remains; — Would we ' set 
up some new obstacle to the progress of the negociation that is on foot?* Yes, 
if we thought there was any negoeioHimonfMi with Bemapwrle. Btit wetrusi 
there is not-^-we trust there never will be,** 

And diis at a time when it has been formally signified from the. 
throne that there was no objection on the part of England to 
treat with the French Ruler; when Lord Liverpool, has said 
publicly that no conditions of peace would be insisted Jpn^ wbi^h 
we, placed in the situation pf France, should not think it rea- 
sonable to grant ; when, we, in concert with the Allies, have, 
announced to France, that it is |ieither our intention nor our 
wish to interfere with their internal government, but to secujre. 
the indep^dence and safety of the continent; and when Lord 
Casdereagh has gqne from thi^ country for the purpose, avowed 
and understood, of giving effect to that declaration, and of fixing 
the basis of a peace to be recogpized by the common powers of. 
Europe. To produce such a passage, at such a moment, re- 
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quired that union of impudence and folly which has no parallel 
elsewhere. From the quarter from which it comes, it could not 
surprize us ; it is consistent; it is in keeping ; it is of a piece with 
the rest. It is worthy of those harpies of the press, whose bugi^ 
ness is to scare away the approach of peace by their obscene and 
dissonant noises, and to tear asunder the olive-branch, whenever 
it is held out to us, with their well-practised beaks ; who fill their 
hearts with malice, and their mouths with falsehood ; who strive to 
soothe the dastard passion of their employers by inflaming those 
of the multitude ; creatures that would sell the lives of millions 
for a nod of greatness, and make their country a by -word in 
history, to please some punk of quality. 

We are to understand from no less an authority than that of 
The Courier, that Lord Castlereagh is sent out professedly to 
make peace, biit in reality to hinder it : and we learn from an 
authority equally respectable (The Times) that nothing can prevent 
the destruction of Bonaparte but this country's untimely con- 
senting to make peace with him. And yet we are told in the 
same breath, that the charge of eternal war which we bring against 
these writers, b the echo of the French war-faction, who, at the 
commencement of every series of hostilities, and at the conclusion 
of every treaty, have accused this country of a want of good 
faith and sincere disposition to peace. We are told, that if the 
French do not force Bonaparte to make peace now, which yet 
these writers are determined to prevent him from doing, '' they 
are sunk beneath the worshippers of cats and onions." These 
** knavish but keen'' politicians tell the French pedple in so many 
words— " We will not make peace with your government, and 
yet, if it does not make peace with us, we will force what Go- 
vernment we please upon you." What effect this monstrous arid 
palpable insult must have upon the French nation, will de- 
pend upon the degree of sense and spirit they have left among 
them. But with respect to ourselves, if the line of policy pointed 
out by these juggling fiends . is really meant to be pursued, if a 
pretended proposal to treat for peace on certain grounds is only 
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to be coaverted into an iiuidiQus grouod of f en^wed war for otfaei^ 
pttrpo8e9> if ^^ oflfensive aod unmanly imposture 18 to be avowed 
and practised upon U3 in the face of day, then we know what 
mil be the duty of Parliament and of the country. The wars, in 
which the Governments of Europe have been engaged, have not 
succeeded the worse when the people took an effective share in 
them« We should hope that tlie interference of the. people will 
not be necessary to effect the restoration of peace. 

It is curious to hear these systematic opponents of peace, (wiili 
infuriate and insensate looks scattering firebrands and death,) at 
the same time affecting the most tender concern for the miseries 
of war ; or like that good-natured reconciler of differences, lagOj^ 
hypocritically shifting the blame from themselves-^^^ What^ stab 
men in the dark !" They aak with grave faces, with very, grav« 
faces, " Who are the authors, the propagators, and practisers of 
this dreadful war system f who the aggressors? who the unre- 
lenting persecutors of peace?" War is their everlasting cry, 
" one note day and night ;" during war, during peace, during 
negociation, in success^ in adversity ; and yet they dare to tax 
others as the sole authors of the calamities which they would 
render eternal, sooner than abate one jot of their rancorous pre- 
judices. One of these writers (the Editor of TAe Times) asserts 
with an air of great confidence, while he himself is hallooing as 
loud as he can among the indefatigable war-pack, that Bon^part^ 
is the cause, the sole author of all the calamities of Europe for 
the last fourteen years ; and what is remarkajble, he brings as a 
proof of this sweeping assertion, a state papei:, written under thfs 
Pitt Administration of pacific memory, deprecating all concilia- 
tion with the French at the very period from which the writer 
dates the wanton, unprovoked aggressions of Bonaparte, and 
which paper he quotes at lengthy as an admirable descriptipn of 
the mode by which we are to avert the calamities of Europe for 
the next fourteen years, as we have done for the last. Better 
latie than never. So industrious an inquirer need not despair of 
effectually averting our future miseries, and pacifying t)je. worlds 



if k IS; to* be 4<Hie by;i«fefripg;l^ac|& ta stalie^ papers of this de-. 
scription, or by resuming the principles of those' good old antir 
jacohio^ (in»^6> <Ms by fi^lshiBg. tb^ war a& it was b^iuu There 
would be QO ewd, of precedents and? dpcument? for prosecuting the 
war with vigour under ^ery variety of cireuoistancesy in order 
iKver iki brnig il: to a oonchision* As a proof of the aggressions 
and implacable hatred of Frauce, he mighf cite that monunient of 
romantic vaA disinterested genfirosity ^ of heroic sentiment and 
maiilj enlvpriae^'^ on the part of the Allies,, the treaty of Pilnilz.* 
He might proceed to those pacific manifestations—Lord Hawkee- 
bury's mnceh to Paris-^the B^nm iniemecinum of Mi. Wim^ 
ham, and hiji consistent phrenpy at the treaty of Amiens^^Mr. 
Pitt's absteet impossibility of m^nlainiug the relations of peace 
eiML amity nilh the French Republic^ or with the child and cham- 
pion of Jaeobimsm-*-Mjp, Burke's Be^cide Peace — the project 
of starving Fnince in 179&-*-<>f hivrJing her down the gjutph of 
banknipl^ in 1797— -the Coalitions of diferent period^ in which 
England savied herself 9»d Europe Jrom peace by her eneiggr, or 
hjDr exampte-Hihe contempluoiis rejection of eveiy ofiEer of nego- 
ciatipn in evevy tttuation, the unwearied prosecution of the war 
on the avpw^ prinqipie that we were never to leave it off as loi^ 
as we coiild carry it on, or gel ai9 one to carry it on for us, or 
tlH wc^ bml h^uried ourselves uiider the ruins of the civilized world 
(a prediction which we narrowly escaped verifying) — ^all these un- 
deniaUe proofs and substantial demonatratioiis of our fond desiret^i 
om loegp^gii alter peaoe, and of the deterrtiinatioo of Frapce to 
aggrandijse. herself by war and conquesti wbuld^ indeed, with tb^ 
inge^ous nlosses* of qaM* well-meanwg coouneottator form a very 
entertaifting vokjune, and ymM at Jea^ leaeb us, if not what to 
follOWy ^hat we oi^t to shun, ift oivfutpre advapces to tbis.first 
of eafftUy Uesaiagp^ so long aed studiously ^d systematically 

* As be is fond of tlie good old times before the Reyolotion, the ivriter 
9%ht go tau'fitftbtif htifk lo tbat magainittMn ondcrtaidogy coocertad aad 
fxecaj^ hy* the same p^rMm ^ XH>i>oar9 t^e fiaratioa of Polapd. 

c 2 
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withheld frbm ot — only to render ito attakiment more certain anit 
more precious ! 

To the other solid grounds of an indefinite prolongation of this. 
Mrar, religious, moral, political, commercial, constitutionai, eon^ 
tinental, Jacobinical, ReYoIutionary, CSorsican, foreign or do^^ 
mestic — our apologist, in the true spirit of the Frendi petii 
maitre in Roderic Randorn, has now added a ground of his own^ 
of equal efficacy and validity with the former, viz. Att we are to 
carry it on in the character of gentlemen and men of honours 
We are to fight for the restoration of the Bourbons, say Tht 
Times f^^ that we may have gentlemen and men of honour to fight 
'with/' There is some prudence in this resolution; it goes on the 
old principle, that we are not to fight except with oor match* 
Don Quixote, after he had been soundly drubbed by the Yangue- 
sian carriers, recollected that he ought not to have engaged widi 
plebeians. The writer whom we have here quoted, told us, some 
time ago, from a greater authority certainly than that of The Timet^ 
the true grounds of waf, or '^ that we might spill our blood for our 
country, for our liberty, for our friends, for our kind; " but wo do 
not remember, among these legitimate sources of the waste of 
human blood, that we were to shed it for a punctilio. If war 
Were to be decided by the breaking of white and black sticks 
among gentlemen-ushers, or even by the efiiiision of courtly 
phrases in The Courier and The Times, we should have no ob^^ 
jection to this fastidious refinement; but we cannot consent to 
«hed the best blood of Europe, nor that of ^' the meanest peasant 
in- this our native land,'' in order that the delicate honour of the 
Carlton House Minority may not be stained, nor the purity of 
their mond taste perverted, by an intercourse with any but gen- 
tlemen and men of honour. And thou, Carl John, what hast 
thou to say to this new plea of the old school ? — Or why, not 
being clad with the inherent right to ** monarchize^ be feared, and 
kiU with looks," — dost thou insult over the King of Denmark, 
menace Holstein, and seize upon Norway, and yet tellest thy 
little son, that die time b coming, when conquerors shall be no 
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loore ? — The Time/ editor scornfully rejects our practical opinion 
on the probability of restoring the Bourbons, because it seems 
we always reject every proposition that makes the continuance of 
war necessary. Be it so. But do not these persons also attach 
the highest degree of probability, or, when; they are so inclined, 
moral certainty, to every thing that tends to make peace unat- 
tainable ? It is true we did not, as they say, anticipate the re- 
verses of the French Emperor before they happened. If we did 
not anticipate them before, it was because we had nothing in past 
experience to guide us to such a conclusion, except, indeed, the 
constant unverified predictions of The Ttm^s and The Courier. 
If these inspired writers had the slightest intimation of them one 
moment beforie they happened, we are willing to bow down to 
them, and they shall be our Gods. But of this we are sure, from 
all experience, that the way to render the fruits of those reverses 
UDcertain, or to defeat them altogether, is the very mode of pro- 
ceeding recommended by the ceaseless partizans of interminable 
hostilities. If the French are a nation of men — ^if they have the 
common faculties of memory, of understanding, and foresight ; if 
ihey are, as they have been pronounced by one no ways &vourable 
to them, '^ the most civilized, and with one exception, the most 
enlightened people in Europe,'' surely, if any thing can kindle in 
iheirminds '' the flame of sacred vehemence, and move the very 
stones to mutiny," it is the lettii^ Ipose upon them the mohawks 
of Europe, the Cossacks, with General Blucher's manifesto in 
their bands* It is restoring to Bonaparte -the very weapon 
which we had wrested from him, the mighty plea of (he inde- 
|>endence of nations; it is reclothing his power .with those ada- 
mantine scales ^' which fear no dbcipline of human hands," the 
hearts and wills of a whole people, threatened with emasculation 
of their moral and physical powers,^ by half a dozen libellers of 
the human species, and a horde of barbarians scarcely, huotafi. 
Even tlie writer in The Times acknowledges that the Gissacks 
entering France as a sort lOf masters of the ceremonies to the 
.Bourbons, is only better, and less likely to excite honor and dis- 
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may, than their cnteriog it in their ami rights and persons. It 
may be so. The bear bringing in the moo&ey on his back may 
be more inviting than the bear alone. But we shonld think that 
either portent most be fetal, that neidier hieroglyphic will be 
Aivourably interpreted. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF FETUS. 

** Those BameouB harleqaios in fitfce laiiy ,p«08y 

'' Bat there goes more to a snbstaotial ass; 

« Onr modern wits snch monstrous fools have shewn, 

'< They seem not of Heaven's makhig bat their own/' — Dryden. 

Dec. % 18W. 

Thesb is a degree of shameless effrontery wfaidi disarftis and 
baffles contempt by the diock which it gives to every feeling of 
moral rectitude ^r common decency; as there is a daring ^tra- 
vagance in absurdity wfaidi ahnost challenges our assent by oon^ 
founding and setting at d^ance every principle cif human rea« 
soning. The ribald paragraphs, which fill the celumns of ^1^ 
daily papers, and disgrace the English lai^ui^e, afford too ntiany 
examples of the former assertion; the Letters of Vetfis are a 
striking instance of die latter. 

It would have been some satisfaction to us, in the uugn^eM 
task which we have imposed upon ourselves, if, in combating the 
conclusions of V etus, we could have done justice to the ingenuity 
of his arguments, or the force cf his illustrations. But his ex- 
treme dogmatism is as destitute of proofs, as it is violent in itself. 
His profound axioms are in general flat contradictions ; and he 
scarcely makes a single statement in support of any proposition 
which does not subvert it. In the Parliamentary phrase, he con- 
stantly 9tultifieB himself. The glaring and almost deliberate in- 
congruity of hi» conclusions is such as to imply a morbid defect 
of comprehension, a warped or overstrained understanding. Ab- 



sorbed id all iA^t^TAfe purpose, bettt oH expanding some vapid^ 
sophism into a cumbrous system, he is insensible to the most ob- 
vidua consequences of tkibgs ; aild his reason is made the blind 
pander to his prejudices. 

We are not converts to this authors style, any more than to his 
reasoning. Indeed the defects of the dne very much assist those 
of the other, and both have the same character. There is a per- 
petual effort to make something out of nothing, and to elevate a 
common-place into snbKmity. The style of Vetus is not very 
different from that of Don Adriano de Armado ; every word is as 
who should say, " I am Sir Oracle/' Like the hero of Cervantes, 
haranguing the shepherds, he assaults the very vault of Heaven 
with the arrogance of his tone, and the loudness of his pretensions. 
Nothing cati exceed the pompous quaintness, and laborious 
ibolery of many of his letters. He unfolds the book of fate, 
assumes the prophet or historian, by virtue of aUiteratiou and 
andtbesis; — sustains the balance of power by well-poised pe- 
riods, or crushes a people under a ponderous epithet. The set 
style of Vetus does not conform easily to the march of human 
afiairs; and he is often forced to torture the sense to *' hitch it'' 
in a metaphor. While he is marshalling his words, he neglects 
his arguments, whieh require all hb attention to connect them 
together ; and in his eagerness to give additional significance to 
his sentences, he loses his own meaning. 

We shall proccfed to the task we at first proposed, viz. that of 
supptybg marginal notes to the voluiknnous effusions of Vetus, 
and shall continue our comments as often as be furnishes us with 
the text. 

We agree with the sentiment with which he commences his 
last Letter, that it is '' particularly desirable to follow up the 
question of peace" at the present crisis, but not with the reason 
which he assigns for his extreme anxiety to enter upon the ques- 
tion, '^ because this is just the moment to dread the enterCiin- 
ment of a pacific overture." We can readily believe thiat at no 
other moment than when he dreads its approach, vtould^ Vetus' 
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bmuhe a tylbble oo tke nibject of peace^ and then only to <. 
Invert it. Wheoefer '' a spurious and mawkish beneficence'' gives 
Ml alanuof peace, the dogs of war. stand ready on the slip to 
hunt it down. 

'' I.have stated to vou" (To the Editor of the Times) '' as the 
only legitioute basis of a treaty/ if not on the part of the conti- 
nental Allies, at least for England herself, that she hhould confer 
all she can, and keep all she conquers. This is not by way of 
retaliation, however just, upon so obdurate and rapacious an . 
enemy — but as an indispensable condition of her own safety and . 
existence." 

That which is here said to be the only legitimate basis of a 
treaty is one, which if admitted and acted upon, would make it 
impossible that any treaty should ever be formed. Jt is a basis, 
not of lasting peace, but of endless war. To call that the basis 
of a treaty which precludes the possibility of any concession or 
compensation, of every consideration either of the right or power 
of each party to retain its actual acquisitions, is one of those mis- 
nomers which the gravity of Vetus's manner makes his readers 
overlook. After thp imposing and guarded exordium which, 
ushers in tl^e definition of our only legitimate basis of a treaty, 
VfB are not prepared to expect Vetus's burlesque solution of the 
difficulty — *' that we are not to treat at all." The human mind 
is naturally credulous of sounding professions, and reluctantly ad- 
mits the existence of what is very common, and comnion for that 
reason-^-foifipous nonsense. It seems, however, that this basis 
of a treaty is to apply only to one of the contracting powers,, 
namely, England, it is equivocal as to the Allies, and with re- 
spect to France, it is, we suppose, meant to be altogether null. 
For in a former letter, after asking, " Who are to be the judges of 
his (Bonaparte's) rights?" he answers emphatically, " We and 
our Allies!" Bobadil did not come up to this exquisite pacifi- 
cator of the world! To make common sense of Vetus's axiom 
with reference to any slate whatever, " that it should keep all it 
cq^quers," it seems necessary to add this trifling condition, '* if it 
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jcam?' And with respect to Great Britain in particular^ if from 
her peculiar situation she has the power to keep all she conquers 
without being amenable to any other tribunal than her own will^ 
this very circumstance proves that the exercise of that power is 
not necessary to her safety and existence. Again, if England has 
an interest of her own, quite independent on and separate from 
that of the continent, what has she to do with continental Alliee ? 
If her interests may be and are interwoven with those of the rest 
of Europe, is it too much to expect from her a common sacrifice 
to theconmion cause? We quarrel with France on continental 
grounds ; we strip her of her colonies to support the quarrel ; 
and yet we refuse to restore any part of them, in order to secure 
peace. If so, we are only ostensible parties in the contest, and 
in reality robbers. 

^' The first policy of a wise people is to make rival nations 
afraid to disturb them, to impress their enemies with a terrific 
sense" (how magnificent is this epic mode of expreanon) ** that 
to attack them is to suffer not only transient .defeats, but deep, 
grievous, and irrecoverable losses; and to hold in abhorrence any 
peace which shall not be a living record of (heir awn superiority ^ 
and a monument worthy of those warriors, through whose noble 
blood it was obtained." 

If the losses sustained in war were to be irrecoverable, it is 
easy to foresee that the seat of empires would be very soon 
changed in almost all cases whatever. But Vetus here, as is 
customary with him when it tends to enforce die hyperibolical 
effect of his style, assumes as a broad ground of national wisdom, 
a physical impossibility. It is not in the nature of things that the 
losses of rival States should be irrecoverable. Vetus would do 
better to decree at once that the possessions of nations are timzs- 
satiable as well as irrecoverable, which would prevent war alto- 
gether. But still more preposterous is the madness or malice of 
the assertion, that no peace can be made by a wise nation, which 
is not a living record of their own superiority. ** This is the 
key-stone which makes up the arch" of Vetus's indestructible war- 
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•jstem. Otti it have escaped even the short-sighted logic of Urn 
^ter; that to make superiority an ladispensaMe condition. of a 
wise peace is to proscribe peace altogedier, because certidnfy thi^ 
superiority cannot belong at the same time to both parties, and 
yet we conceive that the consent of both parties is necessary to a 
peace ? Any other peace, we are told, than that which is at aH 
times impracticable between rifal states, ought not only never to 
be made, but it ought to be held in abhorrence, we ought to 
shudder at its approach as the last of evils> and throw it to an 
immeasurable distance from us. This is indeed closing up the 
avenues to peace, and shutting the gates of mercy on mankind 
in a most consummate and scientific mamier. Our philosophic 
rhetorician a^>ear8 also to forget, in that high tone in which he 
speaks of the monuments raised by the noble blood of warriors, 
tiiat these sort of monuments are cemented by the blood of others 
as well as by our own, and tell the survivors a double story. 
His heated imagination seems to have been worked up into a 
literal belief of lus own assertion, that the French nation are a 
rank non-entity ; or he supposes that there is some celestial ichor 
ID our veins^ which we alone shed for our country, while other 
nations neither bleed nor suffer from war, nor have a right to 
profit by peace* This may be very well in poetry, or on the 
stage, but it will not pass current in diplomacy* Vetus, indeed, 
strains bard to reconcile inconsistencies, and to found the laws of 
nations on the sentiments of exclusive patriotism. But we Aould 
think that the common rules of peace and war, which necessarily 
involve the righte, interests, and fedings of different nations, can- 
not be dictated by the heroic caprices of a few hair-brained 
egotists, on «itfier side of the question. 
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iLLVSTRJTIONS OF FETVS. 

' (onnrnraBD.) 

<' He 18 indeed a person of great acqniced follies." - 

Sir Foplino Fldttbr. 

Dec. 16, 1813. 

** Nothing,^ continues V^etos, ''cm be more opposite to 
thk freat policy, than to fi^t and to render back the frnits of onr 
miccessies. We may be assured, that those mth ivhom live oon- 
tend are ready enough *to improve iheir victories. F we are not 
teqiiaHy so^ we shall never Ife at rest. ' If the enemy beats us, he 
wins our provinces.— [^Aaf provinces of ours?] — ^If we beat 
him, we restore all. What more profitaMe game could he de- 
sire ! Truly, at this rate, our neighbours must be arrant fools if 
tlicy leave us one week's repose I** 

There is a spirit of Madiiavelian po%cy m this para^pb 

iflihich is very commendable. It reminds us of the satiristTs de^ 

flcripfion of '' fools aspiring to be knaves.'' It is, in fisict, this 

iear of being outwitted by the French, that constantly makes us 

the dupes of our suspicions of tbem, as it is a wiant of confidence 

in our own strength or firmness, that leads us to shew our courage 

hf defiance. True courage, as well as true wisdom, is not dis- 

trvBtful of itself. Vetus recommends it to us to act upon tbe 

teanims of <he t:ommon distnrbei^ of mankind, of ^* Ais obdurate 

and j^pacious foe,* as the only means to secure general tranquS- 

}ity. He Wishes to embody tbe pretended spirit and principles 

<>f French diplomacy in a code, — the acknowledged basis of 

Which should be either universal conquest, or endless hostility. 

We have, h seems, no chance of repelfing the aggressions of the 

French, but by retaliating them not only on tliemselves, but on 

edier states. At least, the author gives a pretty broad hint of 

what he means by the improvement of our victories, when he 

tatks of annexing Holland and Danish Zealand to Hanover, as 

her natural prey/' instead of tbeir being die dependencies of 
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France. This is certaiofy one way of trimmiiig the balance of 
power in Europe, and placing the independence of nations in a 
most happy dilemma. The inventor of this new and short way 
with foreign states only laments that Hanover, '^ under British 
auspices/' has not been beforehand with France in imitating 
Prussia in her seizure of the Austrian provinces on one side, and 
her partition of Poland on the other. He can scarcely express 
his astonishment and r^ret, that Holland and Denmark should 
so long have escaped falling into our grasp, after the brilliant ez- 
limple of '^ rapacity and obduracy" set to our phlegmatic, plod- 
ding, insipid, commercial spirit by Prussia* and Russia. But now 
that we have rescued ** our natural prey" from the French, it is 
to be hoped, that we shall make sure of it. Vetus's great prin- 
ciplfis of morality seem to be borrowed from those of Peacham, 
and. his acknowledgments of merit tcf flow much in the same 
channel : — '^ A good clever lad, this Nimming Ned — there's not 
a handier in the whole gang, nor one more industrious to save 
l^pods from the fire !" — His chief objection to that ** revolution* 
ist," Bonaparte, (Vetus too is a projector of revolutions) is not, 
evidently, to his being a robber, but because he is at the head of 
a different gang ; and we are only required to bestir ourselves as 
effectually as he does, ybr the good of mankind I But Vetus, 
whose real defect is a contraction of intellectual vision, sees no 
alternative between this rapacious and obdurate policy, and un- 
conditional submission,, between '' restoring all" or none. This 
is not sound logic. He wishes by a coup, sur to prevent an unfeur 
and dishonourable peace, by laying, down such rules as must make 
peace impossible, under any circumstances, or on any grounds 
that can enter into human calculation.. According to him, our 
only security against the most wild and extra,vagant concessions, 
is the obstinate determination to make none ; our only defence 
against the fascinations of our own folly^ is to take refuge from 
the exercise of our discretion in.his.impr^nable paradoxes.— 
^' The same argument which goes to justify a war, prescribes war 
measures of tbe most determined and active character." Good: 
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editise the liature and essence of war is a trial of strength; and; 
therefore, to make it as advantageous to ourselves as possible^ 
we ought to exert all the strength that we possess. ''The very 
object/' continues Vetus/'' that of weakening the enemy/ for 
which we pursue those vigorous measures, and strip him of hb 
possessions, renders it necessary to keep him in that state of 
Weakness by which he will be deterred from repeating his attack ; 
and, therefore, to hold itrflexibhf what we havie acquired/' Here 
^gain Vetus confounds himself, and, involving a plain principle in 
the mazes of a period, represents' war not as a trial of strength 
between contending states, each exerting himself to the utmost, 
but as a voluntary assumption of superiority on the part oif one of 
them. He talks of stripping the enemy of his possessions, and 
holding them inflexibly-^as matters of course, as questions of 
will, and not of power. ' 

' It is neither the actual possession, nor tlie will to keep certaiii 
acquisitions, but Ae power t6 keep them, and, at the sometime, 
to extort other boncessions from an enemy, that must determine 
the basis of all negociations, that are not founded on verbal chi- 
meras. 

'' We are taught, indeed, to take for granted, that a peace, 
whose conditions bear hard on either party, will be the sooner 
broken by that party ; and, therefore, that we have an mdirect 
interest in sacri6cing a portion of our conquests." The general 
principle here stated is self-evident, and one would think indis- 
putable. For the very ground of war is a peace whose conditions 
are thought to hear hard on one of the parties, and yet, accord- 
ing to Vetus, the only way to make peace durable, to prevent the 
recurrence of an appeal to force. Is to impose such hard condi- 
tions on an enemy, as it is his interest, and must be his incHnation> 
to break by force. An opinion of die disproportion between our 
general strength, and our actual advantages, seems to be the neces- 
sary ground of war, but it is here converted into the permanent 
source of peace. The origin of the common prejttdic6 is, how- 
ever^ very satisfiKStorily illustrated in -the remaiildeif of- tfie jpafa-^ 
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grafih. '' This language is io favour with the two exireinea of 
English fisctipo. The blind opponents of every minister ham, 
iappem. to^ be et^a^ed in c^mducting a war** [b war th^n q 
mfre affair of acci^^ni^f] '' can see no clanger in national dis^ 
honour ; awd cry out for peace with double vehemence, whenevei? 
it is least likely to be concluded well. The depenylents, on the 
other hand, of any feeble government, will strive to lower the 
ej^pectatiqns of the couiitry— to exclaim against immpde^raU ex- 
ertion — to depreciate her powers in war, and her pretensions at a 
peace :^ — ^thus preparing an obUque defence for their employersj 
and undermining the honest disappointment" [2uere expectations} 
^' of the . people when they reflect how Uttle has been done by 
W|ir, aiHi how muiqh" [of that little] '^undone by negpcia^ion^ 
Siut besides being a fs^ctious expedient, it is a principle of ac** 
tion equally false and absurd. I deny that we effect any thing 
more by grapting an enen^ what are called Jiroourable terms, 
than convince hi^ that he may go to war with England, gratia. 
The conditions he obtains wiU encourage him to try the chance 
of another war^^ in the hope of a still more advantageous treaty." 
Here Vetus entirely shifts the state of the question. The terms 
of a peace, if not hard^ must be immediately yhvoifrai/e/ Be- 
cause we graft an enemy such tern^s as he has a right to expect, 
it, is made a conclusioQ that we are also to grant him swh as h(^ 
has no right to expect, and which will he so decidedly advaa- 
tageous as to induce Um to try his fortune still fertber against so 
generous an adversary. That is, Vetus has uq idea 06 the possi- 
bility of 9. just, fair, or hoi^ourable peace; his n^ipd refuses to 
di^ell for a moment on any arrangement of terms, which, by 
heariqg hard on. one party or another, will not be s^re to end 
speedily, from the desire on qne side to retrieve it^ ^tlms, and 
on the other to improve its advantages, in a renewal of war. 
^' The only valid security for peace is the accession to our own 
s^ngth, andf the diminution of oiir rival's, by the resources and 
dominiotis wi^ have wrested from him." First, this security cao 
b^ gpod oply on one side: secondly, it is not good at all :' the 
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Qviy f^curhy foi: peace b net io the actual losses oir distresses, v^ 
curred bjr states, hut in the settled coayicitioa that tbeji caonpti 
beii^r themselves by war. But all these costradictioiia are nqtbiog 
to.Vetus/ who alone does not flactuate between the extremes of 
faction, but is still true to war-^and himself. 

But there is, m our opinion, a third extreme of English faction 
(if Vetus will spare us the anomaly) not less, ahsurd, and more 
mischievous dian either of the others.: we mean those who are 
the blind adherents of every minbter wha happens to beengpge4 
^n a war, however unnecessarily or wantonly it may have befea 
begfun, or however weakly and wickedly carried on : who see no^ 
danger in repeated d'lsgraces, and impending niiiv provided we 
^re obstinately bent on pursuing the same dreadful career wl|ich 
bas led to them ; who, when our losses come thronpag in upon. 
i|Sj urge us to persist till we recover theadvantanes we base lost^ 
q^nd, when we recQveir them, force us on till we lose all again r^ 
>yith whom peace, in a time of adverse fortune, is dishonour,- and^ 
in t^e pride of success, madness : who only exaggerate '^ our 
pretensions aJt a peace," that they may never be complied withi 
wbp essume a settled unrelenting purpose in our i^dversary to 
destroy us, in order to inspire us with the same principle of 
never-ending hostility ag^iiost him^ whp leave us no alternative but 
eternal war,^ or inevitable ruin : who irritate the hatred and the 
fears of both parties, by spreading abroad incessantly a spirit of 

«... ' • 

4i^fiapce, suspicion, and the paost galling contempt: who,^ adepts 
ing every aspect of affairs to their own piu-pose^ constantly return 
in the same circle to the point from which they set out: with 
whom peace is always unattainable, war always- nec^essary! 

We shall pass over Vetus's historic researches, the wars of the 
Romans and Carths^nians (the formal latitude of Vetus's pen de- 
lights in these great divisions of human affairs), and come to what 
is more to our purpose. 

In modern times be first comes to the treaty of 176S, only (^s 
far as we can find) to affix the epithet ** American, rebels" as a 
sort of Pragmatic Sanction to our colonists, with whom> he says, 
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France joined a few yean afterwards, and, '' in spite of ber 
mined finances and her peaceful king, aimed a mortal blow at 
the British monarchy/' Yet, notwithstanding this long-standing 
and inveterate animosity of the French court to this country, we 
find the same France, in the next paragraph but one, stigmatized 
as republican and Corsican, ** with centric and eccentric scrib- 
bled o'er," as if these were important distinctions, though Vetus 
himself ^' would prefer for France the scourge of Bonaparte, to 
the healthier^ and to England not less hostile^ sovereignty of the 
banished house of Bourbon." Why then pertinaciously a& these 
obnoxious epithets ? They are bad ornaments of style— they are 
worse interpreters of truth. 

To prove his general axiom, that in order to be stable, '^ the 
conditions of peace must bear hard on one of the parties," Vetus 
asks, ^' Were the powers that partitioned unhappy Poland so 
conciliated by her acquiescence in their first encroachments, as 
to abstain from offering her any second wrong ?" Now this is 
an instance precisely in point to prove the direct reverse of Vetus's 
doctrine : for here was a treaty in which the terms bore exceed- 
ingly hard on one of the parties, and yet this only led to accumu- 
lated wrongs by a renewal of wan We say that hard conditions 
of peace, in all cases, will lead to a rupture. If the parties are 
nearly equal, they will lead to resistance to unfounded claims; if 
quite unequal — to an aggravation of oppression. But would 
Russia and Prussia have been more lenient or deterred from their 
encroachments, if Poland had pretended to impose hard concGtions 
of peace on them ? These governments partitioned Poland, not 
in consequence of any treaty good or bad, but because they had 
the will and the power to do so. Vetus would terrify the French 
into moderation by hard conditions of peace, and yet he supposes us 
to be in the same relation to France as Poland to its implacable, 
enemies. 

" Did the wretched complaisance of the leading continental 
courts in their several treaties with France, ensure their tranquil- 
lity even for a moment?^ This is still altering the record. The^' 
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qiie9tion is not about rsubmitting to bard coBditioDa> but about 
iinposiog them. Besides, '^ t^e siggravated and multiplied mo- 
lestations, injuriciSj and insults, which these courts were doomed to 
suffer^" might be «ocoiiBted for from those which ihey had in 
vain attempted to inflict on France, and from their still more 
wretched cpmplaisance in beiqg made the tools of a oourt which 
was fiot contineutaL . 

** Tuken comes <the .peace lofAmieps^ our peace of Amiens— 
lU peace bom, 'educated^ nounshed> >and matured in this •vei^ phil- 
aptbcopic spirit of gentleness and foi^eness. In the war which 
preceded the truce of which 1 am spealdqg, the French gfrnrn- 
ment iQvolved us in considerably more than two hundrcid millioBs 
of debt." V*etus then proceeds to state 4bat we made jieaoe with- 
out any liquidation of tbb claim, witliout satisfaction, witbOQta 
bond, (what elsef) without a promise, without a single guinea! 
'^ I will have ransom, most egregious ransom/' Why was it ever 
heard of that one government paid the debts in which another 
had involved 'it^f 4n making tvar ufiOn it '? 

^^ The language of England,'- says our author, '^ was correctly 
what follows : — You, Monsieur, have loaded me with unspeak-. 
able distresses and ettibanratemetits^'' (all this while, be it recol- 
lei^ed^ our affitirs were going on most prosperously and gloriously 
in the KatU of The Times) ^* you have robbed ine of haXi my 
fortune, and r eduoed me to the brink of b^gary," (the French 
hy all accounts were in the guiph pf bankruptcy) ^* you 'hare 
tom^away and made slaves of m^ friends e^d l^fudnd/' (indeed,) 
'^you have dangerously wounded me, and murdered -my beloved 
children, who «riffed to defenij their (paieDt/' — This is too mmoh, 
even for the dupes of Sugkad. Stiok, ¥etU9> to .your statistics, 
and do not matas therpath^tie ridioul6us>! Sophistry andafifedta- 
tign may Goofoiuid ^comtooli ^ens^ to a certain d^ree, but th^re 
is a point at which ourH^oelihgs Irevok-agfllhist tb^m. 

Wehave ulready femaritod ^w wbit Vetus '^ys of Haoover; 
be iprobab^ wlH mt Mnuh m ^o gOfirther ultp -it. Qf Bonaparte 
lie,^y/»,,of«eoiiraQ> tMinatUfC^shoft of tiBcoiiditioudsiibiDisidon 
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M'ln ever satisfy that revolationist, and that be will convert the 
Smallest concession made to him into a weapon for our destruc- 
tion. That is^ we have it in our power to set him at defiance' 
to insult him^ to '^ bring him to the block," &c. whenever we 
please ; and yet we are so completely in his power, so dependent 
on him, that the smallest concession must be fatal to u», will be 
made the instrument of our inevitable destruction* Tlins is the 
public mind agitated and distracted by incredible contradictions, 
and made to feel at once ^' the fierce extremes" of terror and 
triumph, of rashness and despair. '' Our safety lies in bis 
weakness, not in his will." If so, or if it depends on either of 
' the conditions here stated, we are in no very pleasant situation. 
But our real safety depends on our own strength, and steady 
reliance on it, and not on the arguments of Vetus. 



ILLUSTRATIONS OF FETVS. 

(continued.) 

** MadmeD's epistles are no gospels." 

Dec. 16, 181S. 

Thb last Letter of Vetns begins with an allusion to the events 
which have lately taken place in Holland. He then proceeds— 
'' What final efiect this popular movement by the Dutch may 
have upon the future interests and prosperity of England is a 
question to be discussed with deliberate caution — ^with extreme 
solicitude — and with the chance, I trust, the distant chance, of its 
conducting us to no very gratifying conclusion f There is some- 
thing in this passage truly characteristic, and well worthy of our 
notice. Vetus is, it seems, already jealous of the Dutch. The 
subde venomof his officious zeal is instantly put in motion by the 
prospect of their national independence and commercial pros- 
perity; and his penis, no doubt, prepared, on the slightest pro- 
vocation of circumstances, to convert them from an ally to be 
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saVcrf, into ia rival and an enemy to-be crashed. He, however, 
waives for the present the solemn discussion, till he can find some 
farther grounds to confirm him in his extreme solicitude and mys- 
terious apprehensions. The perverse readiness of Vetus to pick 
a quarrel out of every thing, or out of nothing, is exactly des« 
cribed in Spenser's Allegory of Furor and Occasion, which if 
we thought him *^ made of penetrable stuff," we would recom- 
mend to his perusal. 

The introductory comment on the Revolution in Holland |s a 
clue to the whole of our author's political system, which we shall 
here endeavour to explain. He looks askance with '' leer malign " 
on the remotest prospect of good to other nations. Every addi- 
tion to the general stock of liberty or happiness, is to him so much 
taken from our own. He sees nothing gratifying in that pros- 
perity or independence, which is shared (or any part of it) with 
foreign nations. He trembles with needless apprehension at the 
advantages in store for them, which he anticipates only to pre- 
'Vent, and is indifferent to our own welfare, interests, honour — 
except as they result from the privations, distress, and degradation 
of the rest of the world. Hatred, suspicion, and contempt for 
other nations are the first and last principles of the love which 
'^ an upright Englishman" bears to his country. To prevent 
their enjoying a moment's repose, or indulging even in a dream 
of future comfort, he would involve his own country in incessant 
dbtracUon and wretchedness, and risk its final ruin on the cast of 
a die !— Vettis professes, with some reason, not to be enamoured 
of quotation : but he may, perhaps, allow us toxefer to an author, 
who, though UQt so deep read in Vattel and the writings of the 
jmists, had just, and penetrating views of human nature. *' Think, 
there's livers out of Englaud.. What's England in the world's 
map i In a great pool a. swan's nest." Now this [' swan's nest" 
is indeed to us more than all the world besides— to cherish, to 
protect, to love, and honour it. But if we expect it to be so to 
the rest of the world-rif we do not allow them to cultivate their 
Q\m affectipns, to improve their own advantages, to respect their 

p2 
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own rights, to mountain their own independence— 4f in tfafe blind-' 
ness of our ignorance^ our pride^ and our pre8UBi|>lion) we think 
of setting up our partiid and local attachments as the law of nature 
and nations— rif we practise^ or so mueh as tolerate in theory that 
'' exclusive patriotism" which is inconsistent with ihe common 
privileges of humanity, and atlempt to dictate our individual 
caprices^ as paramotiat and bin<fiiig obligations on tbosei to whose 
exaction of the same claims from us we should return only loud 
scdm, indignation, and defiance — if we are ever so lost t^ realson, 
as Vetus would have us, who supposes that we catinot serve oUr 
country truly and faidifuUy but by makii^ others the vfassals cf 
her avarice or insolence; we shall then indeed richly deserve, if 
we do not meet with, the natural punbhment of soch disgraceftd 
and drivelling hypocrisy. 

Vetus, who is extremely dissatisfied with our appllcatien of die 
term *' exclusive patriotism*' to lum, is ueverdieless ^* at a loss t6 
understand the patriotism which is not exclusive^ The word tm- 
plies a preference of the rights and welfare of our own covntly to 
those of other (and above all other) of rivnl countrieik. This is 
not indeed the philanthropy of Anacharsis Cloots^it is not the 
dreary jargon of metaphysics, nor the shop-bOy philosophy €i( a 
printer^s devil-^nor the sans^iiotterie of sch<dastic virtue.^ We 
wUl teU Vetus what we mean by exclusive patriotism^ sui^h a^ 
(we say) hb is. We mean by it th^n, not that patriotism which 
implies a preference of the rights and welfare of our own eountry, 
but that which professes to annihilate and proscribe the rights <tf 
others — not that patriotism which supposes us to be the creatine 
of circumstance, habit, and affection, but diat which divests nd ^ 
the character of reasonable beings^*which fanlaBticaliy fluakes tMt 
interests or pr^udices the sole measure of rig^t and wrong te 
other nations, and constitute us scde arbiters of the empire ^ 
the world — ^in short, which, under the affectation of an oven- 
weening anxiety for the welfare of our own country, exclude^ 
even the shadow of a pretension to common sense, justice, and 
humanity. It is this wretched soledstn whidi Vetus woald fain 
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%<dflter op iBto a system^ with all the logic and rhetoric he is 
Blaster of* It is true, this kind of patriotism is oot the philan- 
tfaropj pf Anacharsis Cloots ; it has nothing to do with philan- 
diropy in say shape^ but it is a vile compound of '' the jai^on of 
BMtaphysics, with the vulgar notions of a printer's devil." It is 
an intense inion of the gjposm^s^ and narrowness of ignorance 
widi the dangerous r^pemenl of the most abstracted speculation. 
It is passion and prejudice, inflamed bj philosophy, and philo* 
sophy distorted by passion and prejudice* 

After his cold exordium on the Revolution in Holland, our 
consistent politician enters with warmth on Lord Castlereagh's 
speech on the subsidiary treaties, in which be finds a But before 
the word Peace, which has a most happy efficacy in healing the 
wounds inflicted on his tortured apprehensions, by the explicit, 
unqualified declaration of Lord ]!iverpool in the other House. 
^ After describing the laudable s<di<;itude of Ministers for the 
Attainment of that j^rst of earthly goods, peace," (we thought it 
had ranked last in the niind of Vetus) '' his Lordship added what 
was worth all the rest^^SUT we must have a secure peace. We 
must not only recollect with whom we contend, but with whom 
we n^ooiate, and never grant to such an enemy conditions, which 
liiider the name of peace, would disarm t)ris nation, and expose 
her to contingeat dangers." (To place any nation out of the 
reaeh of contingent dangers in peace or war is, we imagine, an 
undertaking beyond even the calibre of Lord CSastlereagh's talentf 
is a statesman.) *^ These," proeeeds Vetus, '' were nearly the 
words ; they certainly do not compromise his meaning." (Our 
andior cannot be much mistaken in attributing to his Lordship 
any words which seeming to have some meaning, in reality havQ 
none.) ^' Here then the noble Secretary has chased away eoerjf 
doubtful expression of his colleague." Q^ Why so, — ^this horrible 
shadow" of peace '^ being gone," Vetus ^^ is himself again*") 

'' The sentiment delivered by the sovereign on the thrope is 
now given to us with a construction, at which we need no longer 
be alarmed. I ask only that secure peace,---a peace consistent 
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vnih English safety — void of the shadow of regard or indnfgence 
to the pretensions and honour, otherwise the ambition and arro- 
gance of Bonaparte, wfaicfa, as compared with the relief of one 
days hunger to the meanest peasant in this our native land, are 
baubles not worth a name!" — This is undoubtedly one of the 
most remarkable specimens we ever met with of that figure in 
rhetoric^ designated by an excellent writer as ** the figure of en- 
croachment"* Vetus, by a series of equations (certainly not 
mathematical ones) at length arrives at a construction of peace at 
which he is no longer alarmed ; at the identical peace which he 
wantSy and the only one he will admit, — a peace preposterous in 
its very terms, and in its nature impracticable, — a peace ^' void 
of the shadow of regard or indulgence to thie pretensions and 
honour'' of the enemy, which are to pass with them as well as 
with us, for so much " arrogance and ambition." This is the 
only peace consistent with English safety — this is the secure peace 
of Lord Castlereagh— ^the fair and honourable peace announced 
from the throne — the very peace which Lord Liverpool meant 
to describe when he startled Vetus by the doubtful expression 
of a peace ** consistent with the honour, rights, and interests of 
France" — " of such a peace as we^ in her situation should be 
disposed to grant." To the mind of Vetus, which is indeed the 
very receptacle for contradictions '' to knot and gender in," these 
two sorts of peace appear to be perfectly compatible, and the one 
a most happy explanation of the other, viz. a peace void of every 
shadow of regard to the rights and honour of a rival nation, and 
a peace consistent with those rights ai^d that honour. If this is 
n6t '^ mere midsummer madness," we do not know what is. Or 
if any thing can surpass it {** for in this lowest deep of absurdity; 
a lower deep still opens to receive us, gaping wide") it is the 
forlorn piece of sentimental mummery by which it is attempted- 
to protract this endless \tar of proscription against the pretensions 
of France, under the mask of relieving the wants and distresses of 

* See Remarks on Jadge Eyre's Charge to tbe jury, 1794> by W. Godwin^ 
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the meanest peasant of this pur native land ! Compared with the 
tears and blood o^ otir countrymen, all the sophistries of Vetus 
by which he would make them victims of his own vanity and 
^otism, not less than of the arrogance and ambition of Bona- 
parte, are indeed contemptible and mischievous baubles. 

'' What means the impious cry raised by degenerate English- 
men against the mere chance — nay, the remotest possibility of a 
peace, whose terms should be honourable to their country ? 
Whence arises this profligate and abandoned yell with which 
these traitors insult us? Ar^ they still in pay? h their patron 
itill rich enough to bribe themf When we demand compensa- 
tion for our dreadful stfferings, it is but what justice grants. 
When we call for security, it is what our existence requires* Yet, 
when these undoubted rights and essential safeguards of an injured 
people are asserted, it is nothing less than blaspheming the holy 
supremacy of Bonaparte !" 

First, when Vetus demands compensation for our sufferings, it 
would perhaps hardly be sufficient to refer him to the satisfaction 
which the patriotic contributors to The TimeSp The Courier, 
The Morning Post, The Sun and The Star, must have had in 
writing, and their admirers in reading the daily paragraphs, of 
which those sufferings were the dreadful price, and the inevitable 
result. When we demand compensation for what we have suf^ 
fered, it is hnt justice, if we can at the same time make com- 
pensation for what we have made others suffer ; but at all eyents, 
it is no compensation for past sufferings, to make them perpetual. 
When yfe call for security, we are right ; but when we tell the 
enemy that our only security is in his destruction, and call upon 
him for this pledge and safeguard of our undoubted rights, W9 
shew, by asking for what we know we cannot have, that not 
security, but defiance is our object. As to the terms of abuse 
which are introduced in this paragraph (we suppose, to vary the 
general gravity and decorum of Vetus's style) we shall answer 
them by a very short statement of what we conceive to be thp 
truth. Europe has been for the last twenty years engaged in a 
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desperate ancf (for some reason or odiery air ime^iiaf sfruggte 
against France ; — by playing at double or quitS^ Ae has jost reco^ 
Tered from Ae very brink of destruction ; and the keepers of onr 
poKtical E. O. tables treat ns as traitors and niib<^eanei, whor 
would dissuade her from sitting* dbtm onee more to finish thn 
game, and min bar adversary. 

^ — It is asked^ — ^ Do wo propose to hnmtte Prance ? Db 
we propose to destroy her.^ If so, we breathe e^eriiaf war; if 
io, we convert the aggressor into the sufferer, and transfer alf the 
dignity and authority of justice to the enemy against whom we 
arm !'' Yes, against whom we arm for the avowed purpose of 
hb destruction. From the moment that we make the destruction 
of an enemy (be he who he may) the indispensable condition of 
our safety, our destruction from that moment becomes necessary 
t^ his, and an act of self-defence. Not nmcfa likmg this dUemmd 
from which our author has more than once ^ struggled to get 
firee" he in the next passage makes a wide career indeed, in 
order, no doubt, to return to the charge with better effect here- 
sffter. *^ The question of peace or eternal war Is not a naked 
question of right and wrong. It is a question, whose morality h 
determined by its reference to out preBervation as a people. Td 
such interrogatories I aUsv^er without reserve, that we ought to 
exact precisely that measure of humiliation from Fiance, and that 
we do recommend that critical advance towards her destruction, 
that riiay combine the utmost attinaable satisfaction for our past 
grievances vcith a solid protection to onr future interest and wel- 
fare. From France, since ii^e fatal battle of Hastings, what has 
this natidn of Saxon warriors*^ — (We hardly know ourselves in 
the learned livery of Vetus's style. He himself is doubtless 
descended from some very old family settled here before the 
Conquest) — " What has this nation of Saxon warriors ever yet 
endured from France but injury and affliction ?^ Yet we have 
made a shift to exist as a nation under all this load of calamity. 
We still breathe and live notwithstanding some intervals of repose, 
some short resting places afforded us, before this morbid inspector 
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of heeSthf IHce smoAer Doctor Pedro P68itire> injoiaed hka pre*- 
pojftdfoud rc^metr of incessant war as necessary to lasting peace, 
add to oar preservation as a people ! 

'' Modern France** condnoe^ Vetus, rising in his jp^menti 
^ has no principle so deeply rooted as that of everlasting enmity to 
England. I confess for this reason that in my uncomipted judjg- 
tnent the best secutity for Great Britain, and therefore, if prac* 
ticable, her most imperious duty, would be the absolute conquest 
of France. But since that, unfortunately, is an event which at 
present we are not likely to accomplish, tht second best security 
is" (one would think not to attempt it at alt ; no, bat) '' to reduce 
her, if we can, to a degree of weakness consbtent with our im* 
mediate repose.^ After thus modestly postponing the absolute 
conquest of Prance to a more convenient opportunity, he adds 
the following incredible sentence. '' If the enemy should be so 
far borne away by his hatred, as to command his emissaries in 
London to announce that he prefers waging eternal war to the 
acceptance of conditions, which his own persevering and atro^ 
cious outrages have rendered in the mind of every Englishman 
incfispensable to the safety of these islands, the woeful alternative 
of perpetual war very plainly originates not with Great Britain 
but with Bonaparte!" That is to say. The Times not long ago 
laid it down as a fixed, unalterable maxim, without reference to 
terms of one sort or another, that we were never to make peace 
with Bonaparte ; Vetus in this very letter enters mto an elaborate 
apology, for that multitude of wise, honest, and virtuous persons 
who think his existence as a sovereign at all times threatens our 
existence as a nation, and it is because we entered our protest 
against this '' frantic outcry raised by degenerate Englishmen," 
that Bonaparte is here made to charge his emissaries in London 
to announce that he prefers eternal war to the acceptance of con- 
ditions, the moderation of which conditions or of our second best 
security may be judged of when we are told that the best, and 
indeed only real security for Great Britain, and therefore her 
most imperious duty, would be the absolute conquest of France. 



Vetus is, however, contented with such terms of peace as will 
imply only a critical advance to her destruction, and if Bonaparte 
is not contented with the same terms, the alternative of eternal 
war, it seems, originates with him and not with Vetus.* 

But we deny that though this best security for Great Britain, 
4ie absolute conquest of France, were in her power, that it would 
be her most imperious duty to e£fect it And we deny it, because 
on the same ground a better security still for Great Britain would 
be the conquest or destruction of Europe and the world ; and yet 
we do not think it her imperious duty, even if she could, to ac- 
complish the one, or to mdke^ critical advance to the other. For 
if it is once laid down and acted upon as a maxim in national 
morality, that the best and most desirable security of a state is in 
the destruction of its neighbours, or that there is to be an unre- 
lenting ever watchful critical approximation to this object as far 
as possible, there is an end of civil society. The same principle 
of not stopping short of this maximum of selfish security 
will impose the same imperious duty of rankling jealousy, and 
inexorable hostility on others. Our speculator's *^ best possible 
security" for the independence of states, is nothing but a watch- 
word for mutual havoc, and wide-spreading desolation. Terrified 
with the phantom of imaginary danger, he would have us rush 
headlong on the reality. We are obstinately to refuse the enjoy- 
ment of a moment's repose, and proceed to commit wilful dila- 
pidation on the estate of our happiness, because it is not secured 
to us by an everlasting tenure. Placed at the mercy of the malice 
or hypocrisy of every venal alarmist, our only resource must be to 
seek a refuge from our fears in our own destruction, or to find 
the gratification of our revenge in that of others. But a whole 
nation is no more justified in obtaining this best of all possible 
securities for itself, by the immediate subversion of other states, 
than the assassin is justified in taking the life of another, to pre- 

* Observe that these critically destructive terms of peace are not strictly 
called for by Bonaparte's persevering and atrocious outrages, bat are at al^ 
times rendered necessary by the everlasting enmity of France. 
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vent the possibility of any future attempt upon hb own. For in 
proportion as .a state is weak and incapable of subjugating us, is 
the manifest injustice of any such precaution; — and in proportion 
as a state is formidabley and likely to excite serious apprehension 
for our own safety^ is the dai^er and folly of setting an example 
which may be retaliated with so much greater e£fect| and ^' like 
a devilish engine, recoil upon ourselves.'' That exclusive patri- 
otism which claims for our country an exemption from ^' con- 
tingent danger/' which would place its wealth, its power, or even 
its safety beyond the reach of chance and the fluctuation of human 
affairs, claims for it an exemption from the common lot of 
human nature. That exclusive patriotism which seeks to enforce 
this claim (equally impious and unwise) by the absolute conquest 
of rival states, tempts the very ruin it professes to avert. 

But Vetus mistakes the nature of patriotism altogether. He 
would transform that principle which was intended for the tutelary 
genius of nations, into the destroying demon of the world. He 
jansacks past history to revive old grudges; he anticipates the 
future to invent new ones. In his whole system, there is not room 
for ^' so small a drop of pity as a wren's eye." His patriotism is 
the worm that dies not ; a viper gnawing at the heart. He would 
strip this feeling of every thing but the low cunning, and brutal 
ferocity of tlie savage state, and then arm it with all the refine- 
ments of scholastic virtue, and the most rigid logic. The di« 
verging rays of human reason which should be diffused to cheer 
and enlighten the moral world, are in him collected into a focus of 
raging zeal to hucn and destroy. It is well for mankind that in 
the. order of. the univereie, our passions naiturally' circumscribe 
tbeoiselves, and contain their own antidote within them. The 
only justification of our nfurow^ selfish passions, is their short- 
sightedness: — were it not for this, the jealousies of individuals 
and of nations would not leave them the smallest interval of rest. 
It is well that, the ungovernable impulses of fear and hatred are 
excited only by gross, palpable objects ; and are therefore tran- 
sient^ and limited in their operation. It is well that those motives 
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which do not owe dieir birth to retaan, shoidd not aftcrwivdi 
feccive their noarbhmeat and support from it. If id their prawnl 
diemiltorf state, they produce so many mischiefs, what weidd he 
the case, if they were to be organized into systems, and elevated 
into abstract principles of right and wrong i 

The whole of Vetus's reasoning is founded on the Adse notions 
of patriotism which we have here pointed out, and which we coin 
ceive to be totally inconsistent with " the just principles of nego- 
tiation/' The remainder of his latter, which unfolds his motives 
for a pacific arrangement with Bonaparte, is founded entirely on 
the same jaundiced and distempered views. Many wise, many 
honest, many virtuous persons, he says, have maintained, not 
without reason, '' the incompetency of this Comcan under any 
circumstances to discharge the obligations of a state of peace.** 
l^ut he, more wise, more honest, more virtuous, sees a hope, a 
shadow of peace, rising like a cloudy speck out of a quarter 
where it was least expected. *^ The stone which the builders 
rejected, is become the corner-stone of his Temple of Peace/'— 
^ It does not appear to Vetus, that a peace with Bonaparte is 
now unattainable on terms sufficient for our safety.'' He thinks 
there is no man so proper to make peace with as thb Corsican, 
this Revolutionist,— no one so proper to govern France — to the 
complete exclusion of the Bourbons, whose pretensions he scouts 
analytically, logically, and chronologically, and who, it seems, had 
always the same implacable animosity against this country as 
Bonaparte, without a tythe of his abiJiiy. [Surely dns circum* 
stance might plead a little in their favour with Vetus.] And why 
so ? Whence arises this unexpected partiality* shewn to Bona- 
parte ? Why it is " from the strong conviction that by no other 
means so decisive as the existence of this nian, with his con- 
suming, depressing and degrading system of government, can we 
hope to see France crushed and ground down below the capacity 
of contending for ages to come with the force of the British 
Empire, moved by the spirit of freedom! Regarding France 
under every known form of government as the irreconcileable foe 
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of fiigiaiid) I hute hbeld with almost tmmingkij^ff the grmipik 
and imxuimtdation of this uwage ditpotmn T To be iuHe '' wlufe 
th^re appeared lo some persodfi," {Vetm wab ndt one of ih%m\ 
'' a vhamce of his enslalving ibe Cootiotnty and fattiiing Ac raaas 
of saljiigafegd nations againat oar aborefr^thcn, indeed, those Who 
enteitained such fears were jusliified in seeking his iMrstma/and 
polilicil destmction. Bat once released froas the terror of his 
arm, what genuine Engiiskmah can fliii to rejoice in the pri*- 
¥iioge of consigning Bonapartie and the French peG|>Iey for tetler 
for worse, to the paradne od each oliwr's embraces f" Yetns 
Aen proceeds to inveigh at great length against the persons and 
pretensions of the Bourbons. Leavi^; ifaem to tbe merey of 
this g6od-natuped rmneasbrancer, we shall only observe, that he 
decides the impolicy of re^oring the BooHmns^ by asking, wbe»- 
Iber tbeir restoration woidd oot be advantageous to France, and 
eonsequeotly (be iofei^ «ery <eonristeotly with himself) %'tiftons ii^ 
f Acs count ty. Looking forward bot half a century, be sees IPnutt 
Igi-adaaily regain under tbc old t«gine '' ber natural ascendaney 
over Great Britmti, from whitA «he falb, and must fiill evety 
hour more rapidly irom the neecesary operation of thoae prni^ 
eiples on vthich the Conican dynasty is founded.'^ Nay, locddag 
on ibrther than the expiration of the same half century, he sees 
^' sloA, weakness, add poverty, worse than ever sprung froni 
Turkish policy, proceeding from this odious, selMissolving power, 
and a gtillpb atf irretrievable debtmction, already yawtnng for our 
etfernal foe* 

It is not tong ago liien V^etus drtm an histoiioai parallel be** 
tween dns eounti^ and OM-lba^, eneonraging us to expect the 
same fete from Fronee #hieb Carthage raceivod from Roumv 
and to aet upon this fknciful comparison as a solid ground of 
wisdom. Now all at onee ^ this mencKcant in argument, this 
perfect juggler in politics," inverts the perspective, takes a pro*> 
phetic view of the events of the next fifty years, and Ranee is 
seen dwindKog into another Turkey, which the genius of British 
freedom grinds to powdef, and crushes beneath her feet ! These 
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great stat^meiHlike views of things, ^' this laige dlscoione of 
reason, looking before and after," are, we confess, beyond us. 
We recollect indeed a similar prophecy to that of Vetus, couched in 
nearly the same terras, when in the year 1797| the French were 
said to be '' on the veige, nay, m the very gulph of bankruptcy,'* 
and that their finances could not hold out six months longer. 
Vetus, however, taught by the failure of past prognostics, con- 
structs his political calculations for the ensuing' century, instead 
of the ensuing year, and puts o£f the day of reckoning to a period 
when he and his predictions will be forgotten. 

Such are the charitable grounds on which our author wishes to 
secure Bonaparte on the throne of France, and thinks that peace 
may at present be made with him, on terms conristent with 
our safety. He is not, like others, '' ready to shake hands %nth 
the Usurper over the tomb of the murdered D'£nghien, provided 
he will return to the paths of religion and virtue;*' but he will 
shake hands with him over the ruins of the liberty and happiness 
of France, on the express condition thaf he never returns to 
the paths of religion and morality.'^ Vetus is willing to forget 
the injuries which Bonaparte may have done to England, fortthe 
sake of the greater naischiefs he may do to France. These are the 
" obligations" which Vetus owes to him — this the source of his 
gratitude, the sacred pledge that reconciles him to ** that monster 
whom England detests." He is for making peace with the ^' ty- 
rant," to give him an opportunity to rivet on the chains of France, 
and fix her final doom. But is Vetus sincere in all this ? His 
reasoning comes in a very questionable shape; and we the more 
doubt it, because he has no sooner (under the auspices of Bona- 
parte) hurled France down the gall of irretrievable destruction, 
than he immediately resumes the old topic of eternal war or per- 
petual bondage, as the only alternative which this country can 
look to. Why, if he is in ieamest, insist with Lord Castlereagh 
on the caution with which we must grant terms to '^ such an ene- 
my," to this disabled and paralyzed foe? Why assert, as Vetus 
did m his very last letter, that '^ nothing short of unconditional 
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submission will ever satisfy that revolutionbt, add that any <foti>» 
cession made to him Mill be instantly converted into a vireapon for 
our destruction P* Why not grant to faira such terms as might be 
granted to the Bourbons^ since they would be granted to a much 
less dangerous and powerful rival P Why not subsist, as we have 
hitherto done, without the fear of perpetual war or pefpetual 
bondage before our eyes, now that the crown of France has lost 
its original brightness, and is shorn of those beams which would 
again sparkle round it, if fixed on the head of a Bourbon i We 
suspect that our author is not quite in earnest in his professiona, 
because he is not consistent with himself. Is it possible that bid 
anxiety to keep out the Bourbons arises from his fear that peace 
m^ht creep in with them, at least as a sort of compliment of the 
season ? Is our veteran politician aware, in his own mind, that 
' the single epithets, Corsican, republican, revolutionary, will have 
more effect in stirring up the embers of war, than all the arguments 
which he miglit use to demonstrate the accumulating dangers 
to be apprehended from the mild paternal sway of the ancient 
dynasty? 

We cannot help saying, however, that we think the elaborate 
attempt of Vetus to prove the necessary extinction of the power 
of France under the government of Bonaparte, a total failure. 
What is the amount of his argument i That in a period when 
the French were to owe their existence and their power to war, 
Bonaparte has made them a warlike people, and that they did 
not sit down quietly to '' the cultivation of arts, luxuries, and leU 
ters,'' when the world was beleaguered against them. Is it for 
Vetus, who reprobates the peace of Amiens, that hollow truce 
(as he justly calls it), that intermission of war but for a moment, 
to say of Bonaparte, '' His application of public industry is only 
to the arts of death — all other perishes for want of wholesome 
nourishment ?" What then becomes of the long-resounded chai^ 
against him on his exclamation '' for ships, colonies, and com- 
merce ?" We suspect, that energy in war is not an absolute 
proof of weakness in peaces He lays down, indeed, a general 
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priociple (troe enoii^h in itielO that a goveinmeBt, in its nature 
and character at variance with the people^ must be comparatirely 
HReak and insecure ; yet, in ^>plying this naxinii he proves not 
that the French people and government are at irreconcileable va- 
riance, but that the one has become entirely subdued and assi- 
mibted to the other. But hear him speak ior himself. ** The 
causes ^of the overthrow of die old government are foreign to our 
present purpose. The consequence has been the birth of this 
bhody and scorching despotism, — this giant, armed from his mo- 
therms womb with sweeping scimitar and consuming fire. Can 
such a government ibe £t for such a people ? Can a tyranny, 
operating by direct violence and characteristic of the earliest pe- 
riods in the most barbarous condition of mankind, have any qua- 
lity adi^ed to the wants or feelings of a nation, grown old in 
arts, luxuries, aqd letters ? Is it not plain k> the least acute ob- 
aerver^ that where the principles of such a government, and such 
M siage of society, are so vehemently contrasted, there can be 
ioo immediate alliance ; bui that an incessant counteraction must 
ensue — that the government or the people must chaqge their 
character before <a just harmony and co->operation can exist be- 
tween d^m ; i» other words, that one qfthem must yield J" 

[Well, this is the veiy thing which, in the next sentence, he 
shews has actually taken place.] ^' And from whom are we to 
inf^r this ultimate submisnon to its rival? Has the tyrant loosed 
his chains i — iias he relaxed his hoId| or flung aside the whip of 
acoijpions f No ! it is fr4ince herself tMoh has given way. It 
is the French nation who gradually recede from the rest of the 
eiviUzed world." That is, it is France who, contrary to Vetua's 
angumeo^ in receding gradually from the rest of the civilized 
world, has been identified with the governn^ent^ and beoome that 
whip of -scocpions in the bands of BonapMrte, 'which has been die 
scom^e aind dread of aH Europe. It is thus ihat onr author al- 
wi^ defeats laflfiself . He is fond of abstruMse Ir^asoniiig and deep 
invisstiipition iii exact proportion to Ub incapacity fi>r tbem— ^as 
emmdis ar^ aoierous through ioipotence ! 
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Bttt though he fails in bis argument, the moral is not less io^ 
stroi^tive. He teaches us on what grounds a genuine English pa- 
triot goes to war, and on what terms he will make peace. A 
patriot of this exclusive stamp, who is troubled with none of the 
symptoms of a ^^ spurious and mawkish beneficence,'' threatens 
France with the restoration of the Bourbons, only to throw her 
into the convulsions of anarchy, and withdraws that kindly inter- 
ference, only that she may sink into the more fatal lethargy of 
despotism. It is thejsame consistent patriot who kindles the fires 
of La Vendue, and whenever it suits his purpose, b no longer 
borne away by the '' torrent of royal, flaming, unreflecting sym- 
pathies !" It is the same tried friend of his country, who car- 
ries on a twenty years' war for the preservation of our trade and 
manufactures, and when they are mentioned as inducements for 
peace, disdains '' all gross, commercial calculations." It is the 
same conscientious politician, who at one time makes war for the 
support of social order, and the defence of our holy religion ;— * 
who, at another, hails the disappearance of the last glimmering 
of education among a people grown old in arts and letters," and 
who rejoices *^ to see the Christian religion made studiously con- 
temptible by the poverty and debasement of its professors l" It 
is the same true patriot, the same Vetus, who '* beholds with 
unmingled joy, the growth and accumulation of a savage despo- 
tism, which is to crush and bow down France under our feet ;" 
— who holds *' the whip of scor^nons over her head ;"— who 
** arms a scorching tyranny with sweeping scimeter and consum- 
ing fire" against her; — who pushes her headlong down *' the 
yawning gulf of irretrievable destruction ;" — it is the same Vetus, 
who, suddenly recovering all the severity of justice, and all the 
tenderness of humanity, makes a piteous outcry about ''the 
dreadful sufferings we have endured," in attempting to heap coals 
of fire on our adversary, demands the payment of '' two hundred 
millions of debt, in which her government have wantonly in- 
volved us," complains of our being '' driven to beggaiy and wanC^' 
in this unnatural conflict, caUs for the release of our countrymen. 
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'' sent into hopeless captivity/' "And invokes tlie indrdered names 
of tfiose children of the state, who <' iftd^A to defend a MovM 
paretity and an injured couhti^!" Ev^fi ViStus shrinks from the 
enormity of such ihcdnsisteiiciels, dtid ex<^ti^ hltnseif by sayidg, 
^* Do I feel the spontaneous ifnd unpfdvo'ked deAre thtlt sudh'a 
mass of evil should Be pcffpetil^ted f6r any'j>onioli <5f intftikibci? 
God forbid, Biit it iis^ I comdeMidushf believe, a ^Uesddn, 
'which of these coufitries shall dfyiroy the 6ther. In that ca^e, 
my part is tak^n— France biust be hiided, to save oiir ni&tive 
country from being ruined. If this be perpetual i^far, ^I cannot 
help it. Pefpetual vnfar hAs little tthror, when perpetual ban- 
dage threatens iis.^ tiere'then bUr hiHAe iaid abtidote are 'b6th 
befdre us : pefpetdil War or perpetual bondage;-^ pleaiiiant al- 
ternative !—biit it 'is an altertiMiire 'of V^tus^s'maStittg, rittd #e 
shall not, tfive'c'dn^helpit/^htcnt to dth^r of his indispensable 
conditions. We ^M not ie&rn of 'bhn, for ''his ybke is 'Wot 
easy, nor his btirden li^t." If' this be oiir inevitable lot^ << he 
cannot help it." No; bUt he dto 'hd|[> Idyihg the blaote of'liis 
own irritable and itlisdiievoUs cdnctti^idfiis dh Nature 'bM Prb- 
vidence ; or at W&t \ire thiiikit dur duty to guard ourselves ind 
' ethers against the ' fatal delusion. 



ILLUSTRATIONS OF FETUS. 

<< Take him, and cut him out in little' itars.'* 

Jan. 3, 1814. 
Wb undertook, some time «go, the task of asceHaiiiing the 
true value of this writer's reasoning, by removing 'the^ eimibrous 
load of words which oppress his^tinderstanding, as wdl as^ifaatbf 
his readers; and We find that '^ our occupation *^s not yetgone^'* 
His last letter, indeed, furnishes us' with comparatively ^^l^iider 
"materials. His style- is considerably abated.' With Bottom in 
the play, he may' be said^ to ''aggravate hi8':vo]ce^so; that he roiirs 
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•yam an 'twere my $ackipg dave/' His swaggering paradoxes 
d^dle into wi^iespipg CjOijiipiqn-pJ^qes ^ hi^ violent dogmas into 
tame equixoc^tion?- There }p tic^cely an attempt made to de- 
fend hie own extren^e opini^qps, or to repel the charge of gross 
^ai glaring inconaiatency yffbici^ we broji^ht against them. He 
-mptke? indeed ^ fiwnt ,e({Qrt to screefi certi|ii^ general positions 
^Irom the odium and coo^eyppt they deserve, by explaining thepi 
away, and to shift <Qff the ^eisppnsibility of others, by directly 
denying ifaem. Vfifyis kf^^ in h/cji, ^mar^h^d bol4iy on in ^ fog 
of splend^ wojcds, till be ,|ine¥pec|l;^ly finds himself on the edge 
of <a preciptce, fnd he aeciffis willing. to retreat froqi ;t za well as 
,1^^ accuatoqied solemnity, and the inqui?ahrances of his style will 
permit. It may, perhapa, be some insolation, if we remind 
Umahat be is not tlhe ifirat enthiisiaat on jrecoi;dj who i^took a 
cloudfor a gqddess. His prefi^nt /litMfltion is certainly no yery 
^pleasant one : it a good. deal r^^c^bjl^ that of Parojiles^ i^bcQ k^ 
•undertook the iCecoye^ of jfapis ^riw* 

The .most /Striking parjt of V^tM^'^ last letter is his .gn^tuitqus 
4irgde against what Jias bo^ called the modern philosophy, as ,if 
Ais-were ti|e only alternative (whereas it is in truth the antithesis 
or converse) of his Ay^tem of e^cli^sive p^^iptism. Our con- 
'trudiclbn of ihi^ £rst iprinciple, that the ^is ,of fi pefice with 
France is to be ^ne .whioh.does not leave a shadow of regard to 
dierihonour, rzighl^ or interest, find that the terms of peace to 
which she >is4n. duty ibound to ficcede, must be such jis to imply 
Axriti^adoance to her,de«fUn<;tion-r-our utter rejection of this 
4;iew<^ffingled.ti^9ory of negociation be con,^ider9 as ^^ a sucker from 
ithe (TOOt of that .poisonous ii^egetabi^^ the dpctrine of universal 
^benevoknce/' and .deprecates qur reasoning qn the subject as 
^' adl)lossom which threatens the desolation of the moral world T' 
(We really o^pnot attribute to. Qur.opipiqqsaiiysqc^ power qr any 
^flueh tendency as rthe morbid imaginatipp ,qf opr political hypo- 
^chondriaolends tOithem. The argument? of ye^iispn^this question 
i^em a 9qrt,Df transcript of Dr. Parr's Spital Sermon, or of one 
of Sir James ]Vfodmte^> \^m^ ft^ Xin<?plp's Jnn; and are 
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very tolerable^ dull, common-place declamation — a little bor- 
dering on fustian. But, as is the invariable fate of Vetus's argu- 
ments^ they contain a flat contradiction to the principle he is 
aiming to establish. Though the passage has little to do with 
the immediate question, we shall give it as a *1iteirary curiosity. 
It is an instance of one of those lapses of thought, of that epilepsy 
of the mind, which we have already pointed out as the distin- 
guishing characteristic of this author's understanding. His object 
is to exclude all general reasoning, or the seeds of what he ab- 
surdly calls '^ theo-philanthropy^' from the feelings of patriotism ; 
and in his eagerness to do this, he effectually explodes and laughs 
to scorn all patriotism, as a branch of the same theo-philanthropy, 
as impracticable and romantic folly. His words are these: — 

'^ One of these patriots enacts the part of a drawling hypocriti- 
cal projector, whom no natural affection can move, nor individual 
happiness enliven. He is a regular brother of a well known sect, 
which we of this generation have had the misfortune to behold in 
high activity— and which, having seen, it b but wisdom to re- 
member. The men I speak of were those who in some degree 
precipitated the French revolution, and who entirely perverted its 
possible uses, the mongrel race of metaphysical enthusiasts, who 
undertook to change the objects of human feeling, that they might 
disappoint more effectually the ends for which it was bestowed. 
Such were the worshippers of the strumpet goddess Reason ; a 
deity, in herself, and in the prostitute who represented her, con- 
vertible to purposes equally abandoned. The next step, after 
acknowledging this divinity, was to make a display of her power. 
Mankind were to be reasoned out of all human sensibilities ; but 
the loss was to be supplied by reasoning them into a new assort- 
ment of human sensibilities, on a larger and nobler scale. Bro- 
therly regard wds a puny sentiment ; what vi^as a single brother to 
him who felt that millions of freemen were his brothers! Mar- 
riage, too, Aat holy and heavenly* and heart-sustaining institution, 

* '' In heaven they neither marry nor are ipven in carriage." There is no- 
thing so provoking as these matter-of-lbct Utopia-mongen. 
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what with its graceful and beautiful assemblage of bland obliga* 
tions and virtuous sympathies — how stood the fixed relation of 
husband and wife i Whj, treason to natural liberty! — ' exclusive 
tenderness'-— a bar to the performance of those unconfined em- 
braces, which sp(3ke the reign of universal love. Parental affec- 
tion, and filial piety, also, were still kss worthy to escape the 
blight of this ruthless philosophical reform. How narrow was 
the father's mansion i How diminutive the mind that could look 
with reverence to the beings that gave it birth, when the republic, 
sole heiress of philanthropy and freedom— the great republic, 
offered herself as the fond and universal parent. Nor could the 
nre, who argued logically, bewail the sacrifice of bis devoted 
offspring. His children — not bis, but their country's children— < 
were to be educated by and for that country. His paternal feel- 
ings were not to be extinguished — ^no, nothing more than trans- 
ferred to the state, and ennobled by the magnitude of the object. 
This same republic was a perfect ' Scrub.' She was to play 
the sister, husband, wife, son, and mother — confiscating and ap- 
propriating the individual duties, rights, and charities of mankind 
—ransacking the deepest recesses of the heart, and seiziug as 
prizes to her sovereign will the royalties and wrecks of human 
nature. 

'^ But the phreuzy did not terminate here. It was not enough 
that all the relations of life should merge in that of citizen : even 
' exclusive patriotism', was a vulgar thought. In the paroxysms 
of disorder, it was sometimes proposed, that the citizen himself 
should evaporate into a citizen of the world. The universal re- 
pufolic^-^the vast family qf mankind--^the deputations from the 
human race-— became instruments with the knaves who led, and 
visions for the dupes who admired. There can really be no ob- 
jection to this superfine theory, but that it is inconsistent with the 
^rder of Providence, and destructive of the nature of man— that 
it unfixes our moral land-marks-— melta into air every practical 
virtue and definite duty— substitutes words for salutary deeds — and 
by directing our most natural and useful passions to objects indis- 
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by abosiDg (heai to tb6 produc^on of erithe atid miier^. Socfa 
were the results of thtt aystem of dpeculMioti, which iMQincNl for 
its basis the existence of a species 6f b^ittgs far abore the pbck 
of humanity, and which, in iti ap[^Iieati(Mi tO kcttittQ ifairs^ ftt* 
duces them to Ae level of brutes. 

" A sucker from the root df (his ^idtsbnioas vegetaUe is again 
id blossotti, and threatens the des^latidi d^ th^ moral woridi Wt 
are called upon to abdicate the ri^t and obligatioti of prefcrripg 
and protecting our tiative coiliiti^, tbM i^^ df ^joyitig o«r pfoi^er 
advantages, and of discharging otir specific trtl6ts^^-and for what i 
Why, that we may Undertake the prepost^fdoa offlee, and isxeciitt 
the factitious duty of hatiding over to a mortal ^nemy the gnmtxt^ 
to which we have waded through blood add fire> and raisiag hia 
Empire dn the ruins of otir own. Bbli^ire^ iive arti wamad^ of 
neglecting the righte of the adversary. It is dur i^uKAl* bulnnesa 
to guird the rights of Frttncei*^ 

The whole of this pomi^oub episdde is a tn^r€ dfvai^ion to A«s 
question. Yetus, sot&e tiitie dgo, tti^ked^ itk a tone Whidh could 
not be mistaken, <' Who ar^ ib^ Ffemsh fiatiofi i A rank non- 
entity. Who are to be the ibh judges of Uiife rights snd pretend 
sions of what once was France ? We, and our allies !" — and when 
we protest against this unh^rd-^of bilris df a negotiation teftv^^n 
rival states, h^ abiswfers vl^ilb iei tedious prize^^dito^atidn on the 
doctrine of uniVtBrsal beiievbl^nce, atid the perfedtibili^f «f matf. 
Vetus insists on a peaiie (thfe dtily peaee flt for a wfee nation) that 
shall remain a proud, nidiiutti^nt df itd dWn 60periority,'^Ulat h, 
a peabe which can never be inade bietwe^ my two fitat^, a pc^ee 
that does dot admit t>f the shadow df regaiid td the rights^ interest^ 
dr honour of the i^ntediy, a peate that imj^ies a critMibI advance b 
the destruction of Franbe. But it seeids, that all &tA prdud tfa<- 
t>I^y df pedantic phraseology, by which he attentpt^d to " cdn>- 
foUnd tfie ignoiimt, add adiaze Indeed the tiery faculties of eyifeis 

* llie style of Vetns bears die same relation to eloquence that gilded lead 
does to gold:— it glitters, and is heavy. 
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md emr* now, vm»^ W^imS Wrc ll^W th^l ^e are tp guard i^i^d 
I^qt^ct 09r native couiitryi ^n^ npt furrepder p^ir ow^ ng)itji to 
t)iQ eq^my. Th^r!e q^<ied W 9Wl? ^9 tell ns tl^. Bm Vetu*, 
h^Vog ^ <M|t (>jQ (he^ fprlprp hope of political ps^cadox, ^ himself 
ilMi^ni^ tp itim bapjt to fi tnt^ truism, anc| conteqd? that there is 
UQ 9tf€|ty (or tbi« WTOtQJ bqj ip %, flestniqtipn pf the eoemy, ^fld 
no p^t<ioti9pi 9^hicb k pot ^nicoosi^tfjiif wif)i ti^e rjgl^ts, liberties, 
wd ^vfip fsxisl^it;^ of other ^QMRtlif^* Y^P. depy jL We say 
thnrn is 9 psitriofj^pi ppp^j^^yt Vitb the c)^|^s pf r^aspp, justice 
and humanity; and ^DOth^r fixfitmv^ Pf tb^pi. The latter is 
y^tu^'s patripti9m ; the fprm^r is ppw. Thif we feave stated \>^ 
fpre. We do pot wppder that y«tM9 Ija? npt itn^verecj H ; fpr it 
jipisf not Admit pf an ^n^wej:. 

It 9fiW^s, kQWf^y^Ty th^ the vi^w WP bwe .ta)cen (in co^pipp 
mih all civilised mtipn^) of i}iis sul^^t, i^* f ' f^ s^pker frpm ttie 
pois^pnous xopt .of universal |t>j^nie^p)6n<(^;" and ¥pfm'9 prejudice, 
jconpling with that, rtrumpet Rea9pn, b^et .in h^ mind a sort of 
o mongrel m^tapby^sical .€^tbM;9i9fp>'' in yfhkh b^ sees visions, 
i^d faas rievelatiQin9 of the gjenier^l natnr^ of nnfP* He te|jl3 nn^ 
we are regular adet>is in that gcbop) whicb^ under ibe directipn 
of the godde^9, or the st^rampet, Reaispn, Xfor y^ith him they arp 
iiQth the same) trampled gn all bmiap /s^nsib^/tiesy and the cba- 
riities f4 iNivate iik, Ap o£fer Mtivtn up .a? » sacrifice f^ ^hat fnon- 
^<r(ifU9jfic^'(V», Iheir coi^^ w^ th^n tp J^ait morp monstrous 
fatim, their ikind. .Thi? is Ae WASt Auripi^s defence of p^triot- 
i$m we ^ireir naet ,vitb, and a AtriKing ii^t^QC^ of the p^ whicb 
(this ],aboriou9 jreaAOner tafces ,tp Q9»Me kim^» Pur conntry, 
AOqtHsdipg tp Mii^ palriqtic yfn^, js/^a.perf€!pjt jScr^b/' a Wnd 
qf Sin <aQd Pe^th ibll9i9ea9> .a cpntm^clion, a^d a dire chimfr9« 
^< cpq&)catwg.and appucppn^llV ihpindiyidi^al duties, lights, and 
qbariti/^ ,9f ^^fiWnd— iwsa^iwg .the .defip^s^ ,req?93es of the 
jb^t, ^and^eizjing^aspriz^.tP/hfs/iSoyereigp w^li ,the W^'^es ai^d 
ji9i;recMiOf Jini^^n ^ture/' j(t is " aji^flp^rfine tl^o/y, i^cousistent 
wi^i the .pi^der pf iProyjkl^igif^p, ,and ,de;?truc.tiye pf the n^ure of 
man, and which, by pretending to raise us far above the pitch pf 
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hnmanityy degrades us below the level of brutes/' But then 
*^ there is a phrenzy still greater^ than thb^ which is the love of 
mankind. This is the consummation of enormity, and the tri- 
umph of the strumpet-goddess. Vetus has here fallen into a 
more desperate dilemma than any he has yet encountered in his 
perilous way. We present him with the choice of a pair of al- 
ternatives : either he must mean that the love of the republic, or 
our countiy, which he treats wifii such profound contempt and 
abhorrence, is only bad when it destroys the private and natural 
affections, or be must exclude at once every shadow of regard to 
the rights, liberties, and happiness of mankind, and then the 
same thing will follow of patriotism itself, which, as he says truly, 
is an emanation from the same impure source, human reason, 
and so to establish his &vourite principle of exdunoe patriotism, 
he gets rid of it altogether. ''The latter end of this writer^s 
reasoning always forgets the b^inning.'^ We will tell Vetus the 
hinge on which this whole controversy turns, and what is the 
radical error of the system of general philanthropy, which he has 
attempted to expose. It is, that it is an exclusvoe system, and is 
therefore unfitted for the nature of man, who is a mixed being, 
made up of variotis principles, faculties, and feelings. All these 
are good in their place and degree, as well as the affections that 
spring from them—- natural affection, patriotism, benevolence: 
it is only exclusive selfishness, exclunce patriotism, exehmve phil- 
anthropy, that are inconsistent with the order of Providence, 
and destructive of the nature of man : Vetus in avoiding one ex- 
treme has fallen into another, for the extremes not only '' of 
faction" but of folly meet; though we should be loth to compare 
the splendid dreams of the philosophical enthusiast, who wished to 
raise man above the pitch of his common nature, to the groveling, 
sordid, shuffling paradoxes of Vetus, who would degrade him be- 
low the level of the brutes, and whose maxims are as repugnant 
to common sense, and the practical rules of life, as they are 
devoid of every thing elegant in inuigination, or consistent in 
reasonicig. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF FETUS. 

(COMCLVDVD.) 

^' What do yon read, my lord?— Words, wordsi words. 
What is the matter? Natkaig:* 

Jan. 5, 1814. 

' We gave in our last article Vetus's quaint denunciation of the 
principles of patriotism and philanthropy. It appears by this, that 
tbie same ^'jargon of metaphysics/' and the same vapid rhetoric 
may be employed against both these sacred and inviolable feelings, 
by any one who is weak and vain enough to suppose diat lan- 
guage was~giveB jus, not to communicate truth to others, but to 
impose falsehood on ourselves. Does Vetus mean to assert, that 
his topics are fatal to all patriotism, as well as all philanthropy ? 
Or (which is the alternative) that they are fatal to neither, pro- 
perly understood, — that there is a true and a false patriotism, a 
true and a false philanthropy? What will ^* the ackno\vledged 
saviours of Europe, the magnanimous defenders of the common- 
wealth of nations, the liberators of Spain, the recreators of Por- 
tugal, the regenerators of Germany," say to Vetus's exclusive 
patriotism f Or, we would ask, whether the abuse of reason, 
of which he complains in certain moderns, is a sufficient cause 
that we should explode it altogether? In the dialect of Don 
Quixotte's books of chivalry, must ** the unreasonableness of their 
reason so unreason our reason," that we are to reject the faculty, 
both root and branch I Shall we impiously renounce the goddess, 
because she has been personated by a strumpet ? Reason is the 
queen of the moral world, the soul of the universe, the lamp of 
human life, the pillar of society, the foundation of tow, the bea- 
con of nations, the golden chain, let down from heaven, which 
links dl animated and all intielligent natures in one common sys- 
tem-*--and in the vain strife between fanatic innovation, and fana- 
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tic prejudice^ we are exhorted to dethrone thb queen of the worid, 
to blot out this light of the mind, to deface this fair column, to 
break in pieces this golden cham ! We 9re tQ discard and throw 
from us, with loud taunts and bitter imprecations, that reason, 
which has been the lofty theme of the philosopher, the poet, the 
moralist, and the divine, whose name was not first named to be 
abused by the enthusiasts of the French revolution, or to be bias* 
phemed by the madder enthusiasts, their opponents, but is co-eval 
with, and inseparable from the nature and faculties of man, — is the 
image of his Maker stamped upon him at hia birth, tb^ iiqder- 
standing breathed ipto him with the breath of Ufe^ and in the pfuv 
tidpation of which alcme he is raised above the brute creatioiiy and 
bis own physical nature I'-^Vetus laboun bard tp peppfoaiie m> 
Aat die goddcM and the strumpet are r^Uy one fimm, equally 
^* comrertible to die eaiue abandoned purposes (^ |hat reiaoii 
and sophiitiy are the same thing. He may find his aeceiint ia 
endeavouring to confomid th^m ; but l|is indiffwence betrays tba 
hollowness of his chnms to true reason, as the £dse mother wet 
detected by her wiilkgiiess Co compromise her pwn pretensicNBS^ 
only to be revenged on her livri. 

Veins has, however, widiout knowing it, stumUed on an imr 
portent tirudi, which is, that patriotism, in modem times, mA in 
greait states, is and must be the creatune of maam jmd rieflepti99, 
rather than the ofispring of physical jmp loeid atiiachmenl.- Oluf 
covntry is a complex abstract esasteaee, knoHm only to the up? 
derstanding. It is an imoMmse tiddle, £OQtainiiig nui^beiAe^f 
modifica^ns 0i reason and prejudice, of diou^ tend |Hi9(licyp. 
Patriotism is 4iot, in a strict or ex<;lttsive isense, a nataral or perr 
sonal affection, but a law of our rational and moral naliuce, 
sCrengAened and determined by particalar cireumsfeanoes aad aaso.- 
eiatioiiB, but Aot horn of them, nor wholly oonnshed by them. It 
is not possible that we should liave an individual^ttaohpaeBtAOtsixr 
teen millions of men, any more Ihan to stxtyimDioQs. We tcaiAat 
be attached, except >rationa% nnd ^^'iogioidly^'' to >piaoes wie ofiyer 
saw, and people we never beasd^of. Is not idie aame/of Englishr 
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i&aii A g&^ni teM/ a* woll as diat of man? How wamj tarie^ 
i(M ckMts h Hot doaibiflie witbio if i Are the opposite eztreoiities 
of die globe oilr native place^ because tbey are a part of that 
geographical and political denomination, oar countiy? Does n»« 
tii#al aflktton expand in cirtles of latitude and longitude ? What 
personal or insliacdve sympathy has the £nglish peasant with the 
Aftfean slave^rifer, or East India nabob i None but the most 
'' drawling hypoeriticer sophist will say that there is any. lliese 
wretched bunglers in metaphysics would fiun persuade us to dia- 
c«rd all public principle^ and all sense of abstract justice, as a 
violation of natuf d affection^ and yet do not see that the love of 
ter comitry is itself in the order of our general affections^ except^ 
iifdeedy that exdusive sort which consists in a mere n^acion of 
humanity and justice^ The common notions of patriotism are, 
in lisct, transmitted to us from the savage tribes, or from the 
itat» of Greece and Rome, where the fiite and condition of all 
was die satftie> oi- wheit the coontry of the dtiEen was the town 
in whi<^h he vrto bom. Where this is no longer the case, where 
our country is no longer Contained within the narrow circle of the 
same walls> v^cre we tan no longer behold its glimmering horieon 
frOni the top of tour native mountains— ^yond these limits it is 
not a natural but an artificial idea, and our love of it either an 
haUtual dictate of reason, or a cant term. It was said by an 
acolte observer^ and eloquent writer, that the love of mankind 
wUs nothing, but the love of justice: the same might be said, with 
oonsiderable tnifh, of the love of our country. It is Uttle more 
than another name for the love of liberty, of independence, of 
pelBice> and social happiness. We do not saj^ that other indirect 
and collateral circumstances do not go to the superstructure of 
diis sentimentp (as langus^e,* literature, mannersj national cus- 
toms^) but this is the brond and firm basis. AU other patriotism, 
ttot founded on,, or nbt tonnbt^it tidth thith, ju^ce, and bn* 

* He who l^eakM tw kai^gatiges has iw ctooniiy. Tbe Freavh^ when tirty 
«ade llieir Isagtaage the coiiiimm tengiMae bf the^onrte of fiarope, piaedsaoic 
tbaa by all fhdir other conqnests p«t tegethsr* 
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manity, is a paiDted sepulchre, fiiir without^ but full of raveniog 
and all uncleanneas within. '' It leaves our passions afloat, and 
ends with abusing them to crime and misei7." It is the watch- 
word of faction, the base pander of avarice and pride, the ready 
tool in the bands of those who, having no tense of public duty, 
and disclaiming all pretensions to common humanity, sacrifice 
the lives of millions to the madness of one, and are eagek* to offer 
up their country a devoted victim at the shrine of power, as the 
miserable slave is yoked to the foul Eastern idol,* and crushed 
beneath its chariot wheels ! Thus the hiiied scribbler of a profli- 
gate newspaper rits secure and self-satisfied at his desk — with a 
venomed word, or a lie that looks like truth, sends thousands of 
his countrymen to death, — receives his pay, and scribbles on, re- 
gardless of the dying and the dead ! — ^And this is pa^otism. 

The tempora mollia fandi do not belong to Vetus any more 
than to ourselves. He is, like us, but an uncouth courtier, a 
rough, sturdy, independent politician, who thinks and speaks for 
himself. He complains of ** the soft nonsense whisp^ed in the 
higher circles,'' and gossipped in TAe Morning Past, in favour 
of peace. Be it so„ for once, that these soft whispers are fraught 
widi ruin, dishonour, and slavery to this country. Yet, if the 
efieminate and dastard sound once floats through the air, borne 
on the downy wing of fashion — ^if it is whispered from the priiice 
to the peer, and from lords to ladies, from ministers to their 
clerks, from their clerks to the treasury-prints, and from the 
knaves who write to the dupes who read-^even the warning voice 
of Vetus will not be able to prevent the Syren sound from spread- 
ing in gentle murmiu^, and '^ smoothing the raven down of dis* 

* See Mr. Cannioifs speech on'^fhe Jaggenumt.— They manage these thuigs 
better in the East (it is to be hoped we shatt do so in time here); otherwise, if 
there had been any occasion, what pi%tty Anti-Jacobin sonnets might not Mr. 
Canning have written in praise of this Jaggernaat? Or Mr. Sonthey, after in 
ma attempting its overthrow, might have '< spun his brains" into a Carmen 
Amnitum to celebrate his own defeat. Or Vetus might phy off his discovery 
of the identity of the sUwnpet and the goddess Reason, agaust any disposi- 
tion to disarm its power or arrest itt progress. 
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cord, till it smiles/' And will Vetas pretend such ignorance 
both of the court and of the conntry, as not to know, that whe- 
ther the word is war or peace, the same effect will follow — that 
whether the breath of kings breathe ^' airs from heaven or blasts 
from hell/' the same well-attuned system of undulating sounds will 
disperse them wide in eddying circles, and the same round of 
smiles and whispers and significant shrugs will be repeated, whe- 
ther the country bleeds or starves, is enslaved wiAin, or conquered 
without? All those who do not catch the soft whbper, and 
mimic the gracious smile, and join the magic circle, are no better 
than hypocrites, madmen, and traitors to their country! We 
know it well. 

Vetus in vain attempts to repel the charge which we brought 
against The Time$, whose profession of eternal war with Bo- 
naparte we said was incompatible with the possibility of hb 
making peace with us, by asserting that this doctrine is '' an 
audacious plagiarism, from the portfolio of the French Minister.'' 
We have not such near access to the port-folio of the French 
Government as this writer ; but we have access to The Times, 
and there we find this audacious plagiarism written in large letters 
in almost every page. We say that wherever the doctrine is found 
(whoever invented or whoever adopted it), there is an insuperable 
bar to peace. If it is found on one side, that is the responsible 
side ; if it is found on both, neither can reproach the other with 
the continuance of hostilities. This statement is plain and unan- 
swerable. Does Vetus think to ** thrust us from a level consi- 
deration by a confident brow, and the throng of words which 
come with such affected gravity from him?" He disclaims the 
doctrine for himself. Why then is he so eager to justify it in 
The Times'? They are caught in the fact; they are taken with 
the manner; and Vetus would divert us from executing summary 
justice on them, by offering himself as security that they are only 
the receivers pf the stolen goods ; '' the audacious plagiarists," 
instead of the atrocious inventors of this mischievous doctrine. 
Besides, the answer b a wretched evasion, and makes the 
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asserlioii itBtif aenselftf wi nvg^loryf The pr^yla pf 7%€ 
Times was and » <if thiej have not retracted it) that we are neviBr 
to make peace witb 8Q|iiy»arte at aU^ tUsit is, though he would 
make peaice witfi M^ (otherwiae this wprds h^ne no meaoiiig) a^d 
tfien eowes ibe f|l«t9^of V^eliw^ which isj tfiait we will iipit ;a4^ 
peace with him^ only jiecai^e he will not maii:e peac^ with us. 
Sidiculoua I^^V^Hm, 9Aa^ '' Wfco hw I>^je9 the jGomntier $>f ^ 
ahocki^g creed— who 4hp ii^BreMOirr--who thie Mprelentiog eipiepiic^ 
pf peace ?" M^y wie opf answer-r^'^ The iopfissfipl wac-fajc^qu 
iif CfiglaRd i" Why wqhU Vietiis «)trip '^ ^i^se 9cki|]pw)iedgc4 
^oura .of E^urotpe" of the pra^e ^hich ifi W juajly d*ie to t^ieni, 
or degrade them from that proud eminence whioh ih^ J^'^P 
maintained with sp much per/severing fprjtitud^j We cannot 
withheld from these .perponn our ^suicei^ m<^ CQQS^Otious t^qk^ 
for all the benefits which this war has .conferred iqn our coHQtrjr, 
on Europe, and the world. While F/cance sU'oye iq^dipusily tp 
Tuin us hy .peace, these firqi patriots have always hfsen determned 
to, save us by war — from ** England V greatest and most magna- 
nimous politician/' down to the last desperate incendiary of T^e 
Times, who is only willing to conclude '' a R^cide Peace" by 
celebrating ^' the condign and splemp punishment of Bona- 
parte!"* 

Vetus says, that '' eternal war, is po e^^pressiq^ of his, and that 
it :is a, delibera^ falsehood in ,03 who ,asser]t that he has yi^ed it, 
or that this country has no allernative between eternal war ajpid 
eternal bondage." " It js not England," he sfiys, " but France — 
not Vetus, but the Fi^ench govermn^^nt-^whp has bro^qhed tt^e 

* Of the facility of realising this devont aspiration of the writer in The Time9g 
we have no exact means t>f jadging'byhis own statements, for he one dayteUs 
mstbaf thefeiisii9fAtiv>'to hinder X.oifi^WeUiagl«P from maiyhjag tp Paifi, 
fniA biini^ the Ufurper to the hlocki** and th/B nj^jX epi4eav.0Q9 to ezicite the 
panic fears of his readers, by telliiig them, in a tone of equal fiorror and dis- 
may, '^That the monster wields at will the force of forty millions of menr* 
The assertions of these writers have no coanection with the real state-of things, . 
'Vat depend «Btivtly> on their ^variable panioBB, ^and the .paiyete tbeyjhave la 
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creM, tbftt oii6 of <th<9 two cdwilrinmustin ibe eod destroy ^tfae 
other." 

If it is a falsehood, it is a Aelibefate one, for we do delibe- 
rately assert that he uses these "words, and inouhmtes this doctrine 
incessMtly. But instead of contradicting 'Vetm, it is better to 
let hith doiitradict himself ; no Olie>elsevcan do it so effectoally. 
Th his 'Tdist letter but one he has Ibeseiwords : — *^ It is, I ow- 
lidlentidQsIy believe, a qtxeiAou,'Whieh'tf thaetwo MuniriesikaU 
'dtstrqy^ihe other. In 'that case my pairt is taken; — France imust 
%e niihed'to 8^ve our n^te country from being ruined.--r>If iihis 
He j^erj^ietual ^vt^, I cannot help iti^-^Perpetual war has htde 
terror, when perpetual bondage threatens ua" Either the inter- 
^tj^nof this pdssi^efis diat whioh we have given to it, or, as 
V^ttis si^, '' the English language must be constructed anew/' 

He-n6w, indeed, 'mitigates the (dread eentence be had^passed 
d'pdh w, by si^ng, n^t that we bavse ^no alternative but either 
'^gHr,6r slavery, but 'ttrat "We have no alternative but either war, 
or slavery, 6r peace. We^'afe glad that Vetus^hasintrodused this 
titv^' 61ause4n <Mlr fa(tMr ittto the * codicil ; it was«not in the ori- 
^lial Nvili, br e^preS^^ in mtch- fAint characters, that we, witbdie 
rest 6f the 'public, oriised the intend^ beae£tction. Jast in. the 
iaiWe' hiltliner, fitkt^prof(MMd politician and humiine writer, the 
*iMi^r <6f the^EstoyMMi^Popula^on, found out that the oidypos- 
lible i^bety to etc^ive pdpMatien, were > vice and misery, wUeh 
"^i^e; therefore, to 1^'co«riderediast4hegreatest4>lessiBgs of 
kii]fd,^andli&ving*gaiif<d^a vast riputetion by this singular dis- 
covery, he then recollected what every one knew before, tbat 
there was another check to this principle, viz. moral restraint, 
and ' that consequently vice and misery were not the greatest 
blessings of ^ society. 

We did not ktite it as to iocottsiltency in Vetns, thathtf beW 
out France as an object of terror, and yet recommended a n^o- 
ciation with Bonaparte, because his government tended to weaken 
France, but we did state it as a rank inconsistency in Vetus to 
hold up Bonaparte as an object of peculiar terror to this country, 
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and yet to represent his government as tottering on the brink of 
deplorable weakness and unavoidable ruin. Vetus could not meet 
the objection, and he has altered the terms. 
Vetus concludes his letter with the following note : — 
^' The stupid impertinence'^ (charged on the attacks made upon 
him) '^ has no relation to The Morning Chronicle, with which I 
am disposed to part in peace. One feek a tolerance towards that 
paper, for the talents which once adorned it ; and of the con- 
tinuance of which I should rejoice to see more proof in its late 
attacks on Vetus. We have litde common faith in politics, but 
we have, I trust, a common stake in the spirit and dignity of the 
press." 

We are obliged to Vetus for this amicable offer, of the sin- 
cerity of which we entertain no doubt. As to the talent shown 
in our attacks on him, we are ready to admit that it is little 
enough ; but we at the same time think that if it had been greater, 
it would have been more than the occasion required. We have 
DO enmity to Vetus, but to his. extravagance, and if he will c<»Tect 
that, he will save, us the trouble of correcting it for him. We are 
ready to believe that this writer has talents and acquirements 
which might be made useful to the public, if he would forego 
his mistaken pretensions to extraordinary wisdom and eloquence. 
The qualities of profound thought and splendid imi^ery are seldcmi 
found singly in the same person, and the union of both together is 
an undertaking much beyond the capacity of Vetus. And now 
we leave him to return to his indigestions with '' what appetite 
he may."* 

* We only wish to add one thing, which is, to protest against the self-im- 
portance of such expressions as the following, which occur often in Vetns'te 
letters:— <' The men I ^peak qf wer^* those, &c* '< This sentunent never pre* 
vailed with the better aort." This is an affectation of the worst part of Burke's 
style, his assumption of a parliamentary tone, and of the representation of the 
voice of some corporate body. It was bad enough in him ; in Vetus it is in- 
tolerable. 
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ON THE LJTEWJR. 

Aprils, 18U. 

The systematic patrons of eternal war are iilw*ay8 returning, 
i^henthey dare, to the point from which they set out twenty years 
ago ;= the war with them has not yet lost its original character : 
they have long memories : they never lose sight of ^ their objects 
aiid> principles. We cannot but admire their candour as^ well as 
their consistency , and would wish to imitate it It: is deemed 
necessai^ by the everlasting virar-factibn to prove in tbeir own 
justification, ^^that the march to Paris m^ not chimerical in 
1703/^ by carrying it into efiFect now, and to blot France out of 
the' map of Europe, three-and- twenty years after the event had 
been announced by that great prophet and politician, Mr. Burke. 
This splendid reverie is not yet accomplished. The triumph of 
the Pitt-school oter the peace-faction is not yet complete ; but 
we; are put in complete possession of what is required to mdce it 
so. Aa the war with them was a war of extermination,, so the 
peace^ not to fix a lasting sti^a on their school and principles, 
must be a peace of extermination. This is what we always said 
and thought of those principles and that, school: This is their 
triumph, theif only triumph— the true crown of their hopes, the 
consummation of their utmost wishes, nothing short of which can 
satisfy their proud pretensions, or finish this just and necessary 
war, as it was begun. Otherwise, no peace for them ; otherwise, 
they will have failed in both branches of that happy dilemma, hit 
upon by the beneficent genius of " the great statesman, now no 
more," the necessity of destroying France, or being ourselves 
destroyed in the attempt. If they succeed in neither experiment, 
all that they have done is surely lost labour. They have then a 
rig^t to their revei^e^ " their pound of carrion-flesh" — " 'tis 
:theirs, 'tisdearly bought, and they will hav^ it " Be it so. But we 
sh^l let thetn feast alone : we are not man- caters* We shall not 
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join the barbarous yell of this worse thao Tbracian root, nor figure m 
at the close of their dance of death, nor applaud the catastrophe 
of their twenty years' tragedy. We did not approve it m its 
commencement or progress ; nor will we hail its threatened con- 
clusion. We have had, and we will have, no hand in the plot, 
the eieeution, the acene^^hifting, or the decora&m. We leave 
the full cwdit of it to die original authors ; and, in qpke of all the 
puffing of the Bayes's of the Pitt-school, the only answer they 
will get from us is, ^^ Tis an indifferent piece of woric : would 
^twere doneT Though die torch of The Timei biases over 
Paris, ** fierce as a comet;'' though The Sun sees the Ulied 
iMinner of the Bourbons floating befixre Lord Wellington in Um 
plains of Normandy $ diough The Courier is setting out po^ 
haste to bredc up the negociatioes at Chatillon ; and The 
Morning Herald dieds tears of joy ovex die fashionable virtees 
of the rising generation^ and fiqds fhat we shall make better man^ 
milltpers, belter lacqueys, and better ceurders than ever-<<^we 
remain sceptical as lo the success, and more than sceptical as to 
the necessity of this last cast of our political dipers, and desperate 
venture of our licenced dealers and chapmen in morality and mas-» 
sacre- In our opinion, lives enough have been dirown away t^ 
prove, that the survivors are only bom to bear fardds. This is 
the moral of the piece, if it succeeds on die prindples of the 
I^tt-rschool, and all «hort of that is mere gratuitous mis<^ief. 
The war, conducted on those principles and for those purposes, 
'' was not, and it cannot come to good." Its lailure, or its 
success, must be fatal. 

The war, as it was carried on from the first by the IKtt-schooi, 
aiid as they would now revive it, was net a national quarrel, but 
a question about a political principle. It had no more to do with 
France or England as geographical denominations, than the wars 
between the Guelphs and Gibelioes. It was net a war of mer- 
cantile advantage, or a trial of strengdi between two countries^ 
which must be decided by the tum of events, by die probable 
odculation of loss imd profit, hut a war against aa opinion, which 
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could, ik&etort, mv&t cease, but with the extiipadon of thtt 
opioioD. Hence there could be neither safety, nor honour, nor 
justice, in any terms of peace with the French government, be- 
cause, by the supposition, it was not with its power or its conduct, 
bul with its existence, that we were at war. Hence the impoasi- 
bili^ of maintaining the relations of peace and amity with France. 
Hence Ifelr. Burke's regicide war* Hence the ridiculousneas 
asserted by The Courier, of even attempting negociation with 
diis hated pawen Hence the varioMs aod contradictory aspect^ 
wJuch the war assumed after its first out-set, and all of which 
answered the purpose equally weU, because there was another 
{nvot '.on wbidi the whole turned, the sheet-anchor which never 
loosed its hold, and which enabled ^^ the p;lot to weathfer the 
storin/^ It .was not a temporary or local question of the boun- 
daries, the possessions, or particular rjj^ts pf rival states> but a 
qttiastion, in which all states 9^e f^t all tjmes ^equally interested, of 
Ihe mtemal right of any pe(^]e to choose its own form of govern- 
ment Whether tbb was a just ground of war or not, is another 
Ideation ; bnt it was the true Qne-T-*that which gave its character 
to Ihe 4BW> fipd a^couiits for all \ta consequences. It was a war 
of prosMptiop apiinst a great and ppwerfiil state, for having set 
Aei/examfrie of a people ridding itself of an odious imd despicable 
granny. It was the question of the balance of power between 
kings wA people ; a question, compared with which the balanqe 
4>f fwmr m Europe is petty and insignificant. That what we 
have Jiere stated^ are the real and paramount grounds of this 
MoQi^ and iniKetei^te contest in the minds of the war-faction is, 
•ndrnt we apprehend they wiQ not, in their present state of frenzy, 
.deny. They «i» the only ones that always survive the shock of 
accident aqd tibe Actuation of circumstances, and. which are 
.ahvays jriKiUn^d tp .vvhen |dl others fail, ai^ arp couj^tantly avowed 
ja thei li^ of ,day, whepieyer the least pr<d>i|bility of sticks 
«ttend^ Atem. ll Im li^n declar^ agfiin fnd agajip^i <99°^ ^^^ 
mo»A» sMod. yoiir after jje^r, t^st^p i^ace ^kpM l/^ ipade wi^ 
£nm9 titt jthe imt i^n^qg 1^91* *«d b^n t^^. to attaiii ^ 
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object. We wer^ to bury ourselves with our great war-mifiister, 
under the ruins of the civilized worlds sooner than relax in our 
ikxertioDS, or recede from our object. ' No sacrifices were to be 
held too deat-^— no sufferings too great in the prosecution of this 
sacred cause. No other than the last extremity was to force 
peace from us. Nothing short of the complete subjugation of 
France was to satisfy us — ^nothing short of our own ruin was to 
drive us to despair. We were like wrestlers, struggliiig on the 
edge of a precipice, one (or both) of whom must be certain of 
destruction.. Such were the mad, mischievous, and unprincipled 
terms^ on which a pampered crew of sycophants have played away 
the welfare, the repose, the liberties, and happiness of madtind, 
and on which they would now urge us to stake our all again, to 
realize their fevourite scheme of the march to Paris, and the 
annihilation of the French people. 

The consequences of the Pitt project were inevitable. From 
the moment that the existence of France as a nation was declnred 
to be incompatible with that of the surrounding states — that she 
was denounced as a nuisance which must be abated, and set up 
as a mark for the vengeance of the rest of the world, thfe Struggle 
necessarily became convulsive, and the redaction terrible. Is it 
then a matter of wonder, that in this unnatural strife^ FVance, 
proscribed, hunted down, put out of the pale of nations/ endea- 
voured rather to reduce others to the last extremity than to be 
reduced to it herself? Or are we entitled to wreak that ven- 
geance upon her which we could not at first execute, because the 
' engine which we had prepared to crush her has recoiled with the 
greatest violence upon ourselves ? It has been said that "we less 
easily forgive the injuries we do or meditate against others/ than 
those we receive from them. There are, we know, persons to 
whom the celebrated line of the historian is, at all times, applicable : 
Odiain longum jaciens, qucs conderH, auctaque promei^et.'^ We 
are not surprised to find that the good intentions of these persons 
towards Fratice, though she did i)ot submit to die original tender 
made to her of their kind interference and pateriiat care^ have not 
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spoyed by keeping. If Titas complained with so much bitter- 
nesSy that Jie had lost a daj to virtue, what must not some modern , 
friends to mankind feel, when they reflect that they have lost so ^ 
many years in the .execution of their just and beneficent plans! — 
In spile of Mr. Souther's reasoning in his .Carmen Triumphate,. 
aboot joiiiing ** the avengers of mankind/' we conceive that the 
wheel-has gone once round already, ** full circle home/' and that 
now it had better stand still. . . 

But it may be said, do we mean to apply these remarks to 
Bonaparte? As far as relates to any merits of the war-faction., 
It was. they who implicated him with the cause of the French 
people^ as " the child and champion of Jacoliinism." We cannot 
express our opinion better than in the words of Mr. Whitbread, 
'^ that England had made Bonaparte, and he had undone himself." 
He was the creature of the Pitt-school. Was the iron scourge 
which he has held over Europe put into his hands by th^ peace-, 
party ? Were the battles of Austerlitz and Jena — were the: march; 
to Vienna, the possession of Berlin, the invasion of Spain, the 
expiedition to Russia, and the burning of Moscow, the conse-, 
quehces of the signing or of the breaking of the treaty of 
Amiefns ? . , 

The author of the letters of Vetus, (who we suppose is silenced 
by The IHmes, for asserting that the Bourbons have no more a 
lawful right to the throne of France, at this moment, than the. 
Stuarts had to the throne of England twenty years after the Rev<>-» 
lution of 1688,) is of opinion, that this war is merely national, 
merely the old grudge between the two countries ; and that the 
Bourbons, the Republic^ and Bonaparte, are equally hostile to. 
England, and we to them. In this, as in most things else, our 
opiiiion* is the opposite of his. There is only one period of the 
history of the two countries, which, reversed, furnishes an exact 
counterpart to the present contest, both in its avowed principles 
and secret motives — we mean the war waged by Louis XIV. against 
this country and its allies, for nearly as long a period after, the 



English ReToIutioD. Tht di£p6retic6 in tfa6 resalts of thM two 
revolutions has been this : that from the insular situatioa of Am 
country, which enables us to do either right or wrongs Murlj 
with impuiiity, and which makes our means of defence greater^ 
and our means of oflfence proporttonaUy le ss ■ tha t from thU 
collateral cause, the internal struggle^ m proportion to the danger^ 
v^s less bloody in our own case, and die re-action of our efforts 
to defend ourselves from the imposition of a foreq;n yoke and of 
hereditary slavery, less violent and fetal to other states. All ihe 
di£Perences have arisen from the character of the two nations, and 
from local and accidental circumstances : tiiere was none in tbei 
abstract political principle. We gave them the example of their 
Hevolution ; we abo gave them an examine of *^ national fortitnde" 
in maintaining it. We — the people of England, (not an iipstart 
Jacobite fection in the Hanoverian line,) are proud of baviiig imi- 
tators ; and we think it not unlikely that die Freiich, if forced 
upon it, may behave on this occasion as the English behaved^ 
when an hereditary pretender came over to us, backed by the lud 
of foreign arms, to assert his lawful claim to the throne— that is^ 
in other words, to be the natural proprietor of a whole people. 
We twice sent him back again with all his myrmidons ; we would 
not be made a property df. We felt that in not doing so we should 
be traitors, not only to oiir country, but to our kind-^the worst 
species of treason to our country. It is curious that the ^^ deepest 
enmity which the French people have drawn down upon them by 
their early struggles in the same cause^ should be shewn by that 
government who had long insulted the sluvery of Europe by the 
loudness of its boasts of freedoiii.*' We do not know how it isj 
but so it has happened, that in the thirty years of war which have 
graced the annals of the present reign» there has been a conn* 
derable want of sympathy bet\i'een the crown and the people, as 
if the quarrel wers merely the cause of kings, in which the people 
had no concern. Has this circumstance arisen from any unplea* 
iant sense of oMigatioo, or consciousness of a little irregidarity 
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•6d devjMioD from ihi right Uile id the da^ccbt of the crd^n, no 
lBt>re accoilRted for ia Mr. Burke's ReflecttooSf than the dedinii^ 
tioB of atoms id EpituiHs's phitoeophy ? Hie restoratioD of the 
Botirhdns in France will be Uie re-esfablidiment of the pridciples 
of the Stuarts in this country.* 



PRINCE MAURICES PARROT; 

Or^ French Imtruetions to a British PlempoUtntiary. 

Sept. \S, 1814. 

1. That the French people were so deeply implicated in the 
Slave Trade^ as not even to know that it had been abolished by 
this country. 

£a That the French press had been so \aog under the complete 
despotic control of Bonaparte^ that the present government must 
despair of making any immediate impression on the independence 
of the political opinions, or the eneif;etic firmness of the indi- 
vidual feelings of the people, lately consigned to their protection. 

3. That such were their blind and rooted prejudices agunst 
the English, that we could only hope to convince them of our 
entire sincerity and disinterestedness in abolishing the Slave Trade 
ourselves, by lending a helping hand to its revival by others. 

4* That if we consented to give up our colonial conquests to 
the French, on conditions dictated only by the general principles 
of humanity, this would be a proof that we intended to keep them 
in our own hands from the most base and mercenary motives. 

5. That the French government simply wished to begin the 
Slave Trade again as the easiest way of leaving it off, that so tb^ 
might combine the experiment of its gradual restoration with that 
of its gradual abolition, and, by giving the people an interest in 
it, more effectually wean their affections from it. . 

« Wiittea erigittady fbr die lAisnimg Cirailcls. 
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6. That it is highly honourable in us to have proposed, and kl 
the French to have agi^ed to, the abolition' of the Slave Trade; 
at the end of five years, though it would have been insulting in 
us to have proposed, and d^rading in them to have submitted 
to, any stipulation on the subject. 

7. That to rob and murder on the coast of Africa is among 
the internal rights of legislation and domestic privileges of every 
European and Christian state. 

8. That we are not to teach the French people religion and 
morality at the point of the sword, though this is what we have 
been professing to teach them for the last two and twenty years. 

9. That his most Christian Majesty Louis XVIII. is so fully 
impressed with the humane and benevolent sentiments of Great 
BhtaiQ and the allies in favour of the abolition of the Slave Trade, 
that he was ready to have plunged all Europe into a war for its 
continuance. 

10. That we could not possibly make the abolition, (though the 
French government would certainly have made the revival) of the 
Slave Trade a sine qua non in the treaty of peace, and that they 
would otherwise have gone to war to recover by force of arms 
what they can oiily owe to the credulity or complaisance of our 
negociators. 

Lastly. That by consenting to the re-establishitient of the 
Slave Trade in France, we were most effectually preparing the 
way for its abolition all over the world. 

'^ With so little a web as this will I ensnare so great a fly as 
CassioT — Such were the formidable barriers, the intricate lines 
of circumvallation, drawn by the French round the abolition of 
the Slave Trade, as strong a3 those which they threw up to de- 
fend their capital: yet we think;, that after our political missionary 
Jiad overleaped the one, he might have broken through the other. 
Where there is a will, there is a way. But there are some minds 
to which every flimsy pretext presents an insurmountable obstacle, 
where only the interests of justice and humanity are at stake. 
These persons are always impoteiit to save— powerful only to 
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oppress and to betray. Their torpid hca\Ues and amiable apathy 
are never roused but by the calculatibns of sel^interest, or the 
thirst of revenge. The glossy sleekness of the panther^s skin. does 
not blunt the sharpness of his fai^s^ and his favming eye cbonas 
his victim while it glitters. But to come to Lord Castkreagh. 
In the present instance^ he appears to have been cajoled into 
acquiescence from bis well-known indifference to ^ the object; 
His speech contained nothing but a story of. a cock and! a bull, 
told by M. Talleyrand with great grace and gravity, assented to 
by his Lordship with equal affability . and address, and repeated 
to the House of Commons with hesitating volubility and plausible 
negligence of manner. It is well to sacrifice to the graces ; but 
it is too much to have sacrificed a whole continent to the graces 
of M.Talleyrand's person, or the purity of his French accent. 
We can iqaagine how the scene took place. This question of 
Africa, being considered as an idle question, in which neither 
cotu*ts nor ministers were concerq^ed, would, be naturally left as a 
sort of carte^blanche for all the flourishes of national poliiesse, as 
a kind of nomans groufid for a trial of diplomatic skill and com- 
plaisance. So Lord Castlereagh, drawing on his gloves, hemmed 
once' or twice, while the French minister carelessly took snuff : 
he then.introduced the question with a smile, which was answered 
by a more gracious smile from M. Talleyrand : his Lordship 
then bowed, as if to bespeak attention; but the Prince of Bene>- 
vento bowing still lower, prevented what he had to say; and the 
cries of Afriea' were lost amidst the nods and smile and. shrugs of 
these demi-puppets. The Ex-bishop of Autun may. in future 
hope to find a successful representative in.the £ngUsh ambassador 
from Paris; for the noble secretary inut^di the house, as he 
had himself been mist^ied by his; highness of Benevento. — Count 
Fathom, after his defeat by the French abb4, practised in this his 
adopted country with great applause ! We may t^ke tlvis oppor- 
tuniiy .of remarking, that we do not think his Lordship at all 
improved durii^ his stay in France. He performs; the arc of bis 
oscillation from the treasury bench to the table, and fromr.the 
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libb baA 9pan, in a second less tim6 than be used 16 do. He 
eommits ddocas with greater vivacity^ and floandera more briakly 
in an aiguoient. He has enhanced the loOse daogliog slipshod 
maonar which so well accords with his person and understanding, 
into something positive and dogmatical ; and is even grown tenao 
cious of the immaculateness of his maiden treaty, which he will 
not have so much as suspected: In this alteration of tone we 
thiBk him wroi^* We have always looked upon Lord Gutle- 
rtaf^ as an excellent taffeta lining to a court dress ; but he should 
leave the bucbam of office to his friend the secretary of Uie Ad- 
miralty. 
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W^HETHER THE FRIENDS OF FREEDOM CAN ENTER- 

TAtN ANY SANGVINE HOPES OF THE FAVOURABLE 

RESVLTS OP THE ENSUING CONGRESS t 

Oct. 25, 1814. 

An excellent article appeared m the EjtAMiNEtt of last weekj 
ghnng a general outline of the views and principles which ought 
to actuate the lEiliied powers at the approaching G>np^e8s, and of 
the leading arrangements with respect to the different sulgects to 
be brought under consideration^ which ought to follow from those 
principles* Cordially as We agree with this rtespectahle writer in 
the several points which he has stated^ we are, we confess, far 
from feeling any strong assurances that even any one of these 
points will be amicably adjusted. Thiey are briefly these :-^ 
1. That Poland diould be restored to her independence. 
^« That the oAer powers of Europe should no longer co-operate 
with Sweden in the subjugation of Norway, d. That the Slaves 
Trade should be immediately and generally abolished. 4. That 
Saxony should not share a fate similar to that of Poland. 
5. That Austria should relinquish her views of unjust aggrandise- 
ment m Italy, 6. and last, That some concessions should pro^ 
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Mbly be made by Eaghnd as to ber exclusive claims to maritime 
Mpremacy, as far as diose claims are found to be ratber galling 
to the feelings of other nations, than essential to b^ own security. 
All of die objects here recommended are, we sboilld imagine, 
every way practicable as well as desirable, if there were any thing 
like a hearty good-will to avail themselves of the present favour* 
able situation of the world in those who have the power to decide 
its fate. Armed widi soverrign authority, seconded by public 
opinion, with every obstacle removed from their dread of the 
overwhelming power of France, they have all the means at their 
disposal to rear a splendid^ lofty, and lasting monument to justice, 
liberty, and humanity. Are die views then of the allied sovereigns 
solely dire6ted to these objeirts? That is the simple quesdou; 
and we are afraid it would be great presumption to answer it in 
the affirmative. It would be supposing that the kte events have 
purified the beiirts of princes and nations ; that diey have been 
taught wisdoin by experience, and die love of jlisdce from the 
senile of injury ; that mutual confidence and good-wiU have sue** 
ceeded to narrow prejudices and rankling jealousy $ tbiit tbto race 
of ambitious and unprincipled monarcbs, of crafty politiciana^ 
and self-interested speculators is at an end ; that the destructive 
rivalry between states has given way to liberal and enlightened 
views of general safety and advantage ; and that the pewert of 
£urope will iti future unite with the. same zeal and magnanimilgr 
for the colnmon good, as when they were bound in a ee^mmoil 
cause i^nst the common enemy. All this appears to us quite 
as Utopian as any other scheme which supposes that the human 
mind can change. Happy should we be, if instead of those mag* 
nificent arid beneficial projects in which some piersions seem still 
to indulge their imaginations as the results of this meeting, the 
whole should not turn out to be uO better than a con^promise of 
petty interests, of shallow policy^ end flagrant injustice. 

We forbore for a long time from toying any thi^g; on this un* 
grateful subject : but our forbearance has not hitherto, at leas^ 
been rewarded^ We shall thisrefore speak out phunly bn die sub* 
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ject; as we should be sorry to be thought accomplices in a de- 
lusion, which can only end in disappointmeat. . The professions i 
of ju$tice> moderation, and the love of liberty, made by the 
powers of Europe at the end of the last, and at the beginning of 
the present year, were certainly admirable : they were called for 
at the time, and were possibly sincere. But we are all of us apt 
to forego those good resolutions which are extorted from us by 
circumstances rather than from reason or habit, and to .recant 
'' vows made in pain as violent and void/' Without meaning' 
any indirect allusion to the person into whose mouth these words* 
are put, we believe this, that princes are princes, and that men. 
are men ; and that to expect any great sacrifices of interest or 
passion from either in consequence of certain well-timed and well- 
sounding professions, drawn from them by necessity, when that 
necessity no longer exists, is to belie all our experience of humani 
natui'e. We remember what modem courts and ministers were 
before the dreaded power of Bonaparte arose; and we conceive: 
this- to be the best and only ground to argue what they will be, 
now that that power has ceased. '' Why so, beirtg gone, they are> 
themselves: again/' It appears to us, that some very romantic 
and extravagant expectations were entertained from the destruc- 
tion of the tyranny of Bonaparte. It is true, his violence and 
ambition for a while suspended all other projects of the same 
kind. '^ The right divine of kings to govern wrong" was wrested 
from the puny hands of its legitimate possessors, and strangely 
monopolized by one man* The regular professors of the regal 
art were set aside by the superior skill and prowess of an adven- 
turer. They became in turn the tools, or the victims of the 
machinations of the maker and puller-down of kings. Instead of 
their customary employment of annoying their neighbours, or 
harmssing their subjects, they had enough to do to defend their 
territories and their titles. The aggressions which they ^had. 
securely meditated against the independence of nations, and their 
haughty, contempt for the liberties of mankind, were retorted on- 
their tiwn heads. : The poisoned chalice was returned, to : their. 
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own lips. They, then first felt the stiog of injuBtice, and the bit*- 
terness of dcbrn. They saw how weak and little they were in 
themselves. They were roused from the still life of courts^ and . 
forced to <assaine the rank of men. They appealed to their people 
to defend their thrones ; tliey called on them to rally round the 
altar of their country ; they invoked the name of liberty, and in 
that name they conquered. Plans of national aggrandisement 
or private revenge were forgotten in the intoxication of triumph, 
as they had been in the agony of despair. This sudden usur- 
pation had so overpowered the imaginations of men, that they 
began to consider it as the only evil that had ever existed in the 
world, and that with it, all tyranny and ambition would cease. 
War was talked of as if it had been an invention of the modem 
Charlemagne^ and the Golden age was to be restored with: the 
Bourbons. But it is hard for the great and mighty to learn in 
the school of adversity: emperors and kings bow reluctantly to 
the yoke of necessity. When the panic is over, diey will be glad 
to drink of the cup of oblivion. The false idols which had been 
set up to Dberty and Nature, to Genius and Fortune, are thrown 
down, and they have once more ^' all power given them upon 
earth." How they are likely to use it, whether, for the benefit 
and happiness of m\inkind, or to gratify their own prejudices: and 
passions, we have, in one or two instances, seen already. ^ iNo 
one will in future look for ^* the milk of human kipdness" in the 
Crown Prince of Sweden, who is a monarch, of the new school ; 
nor for examples of romantic generosity and gratitude : in. Fer- 
dinand of Spain, who is one of. the old. . A jackkll or baboon, 
dandled in the paws of a royal Bengal tiger, may not be !very:for« 
midable; but it would be idle to suppose, if they, should; pro vi- 
d^tially escape, that they would become tame, useful,, domestic 
siiiimals. t 

The King of Prbssia has recovered the sword of the: Great 
Frederick, his bamane, religious, moral, and unambitioiis prede- 
cessor, only, as it appears; to unsheath it against theKii^.of 
Saxony^ his old companion in arms. The Emperor of Aostria 
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to caldi at the iron crown of Itelj^ which ha$ just 
bU«i fton Ibe browi of his son-in-law. The Kipg of Francis^ 
o«r Kmg of FnuiC€, Louis the Desiredj and who by the '' all hail 
htseaAer/ is to receive the addition of Louis ifae Wise, has im- 
IKOved'his reflections during a twenty years' exile, into a humane 
amiable sanction of the renewal of the Slave Trade for five 
only. His Holiness the Pope, happy to have escaped from 
the chitches of the ardi-tyrant and impostor, employs his leisure 
hours in restoring the order of the Jesuits, and piprseputing the 
Freemasons. Ferdinand, tfie gratefel and the enlightened, who has 
passed through die same diaciplioe of humanity with the same 
effsc^ shuts up the doors of the G>rtes, (as it is scandalously 
asserted, at the instigation of Lord Wellington), and throws open 
Aose of the Inquisition. At ail this, the romantic adoiirers of 
patriot kings, who fondly imagined that the hatred of the opr 
pnessor was die same thipg as the hatred of oppression, (among 
these we presume we may recjcon the poet-laureat,) hang Aeir 
heads, and live in hope of better times. To us it is all natural, 
%ul in order. From this grand goal-delivery of princes and pOf 
tentates, we could expect nothing else than a recurrence to their 
old habits and favourite principles. These observations have not 
been hastily or gratuitoudy obtruded : they have been provok^ 
by a succession of disgusting and profligate acts of inconsistency 
and treadieiy, umedeemed by a single effort of b^oic virtue or 
generous eotfausiasm. Almost every princifde, almost every pro? 
fession, afanost every obligation, has been broken. If any proof 
is wanting, look at Norway, look at Italy, look at Spain, look at 
die Inquisition, lotik at the Slave Trade. The nui^ of libeprlgr 
has been ^en off by most of the principal performers; t^ 
whining cant of humaniQ^ is no longev heard in The Cmrkir and 
The Tima. What then remains for us to build a hope .uppo> 
hitf the Whig principles of the Prince Regent, inherited from fau 
^ncestoffs, and ihe good aatune of 4^e Emperor of RjMillr tbf 
nueij^ of which is entirely his own ? Of the former 9f the^t pi^^ 
If our opifumi is so well known, that W9 nefid QOt rap9|t i^ 
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here. Ag^n, of the good intentions of tbe last-mentioDed sove- 
reign, we declare that we have as full a persuasion. We be^ 
lieve him to be docile to instruction^ inquisitive after knowledge^ 
and inclined to good. But it has been said by those who have 
better means of information than ourselves^ that he is too open 
to the suggestions of those about him ; that, like other karoers, 
he thinks the newest opinion the best, and that his real good* 
nature and want of duplicity render him not sufficiently proof 
against the selfish or sinister designs of others. He has certainly 
a character for disinterestedness and magnanimity to support in 
history : but history is a glass in which few minds £uhion diem** 
selves. If in his late conduct there was any additionid impulse 
given to the natural simplicity of his eharacter, it probably arose 
from an obvious desire to furnish a contrast to the di^racter of 
Bonaparte, and ako to redeem the Russian character, hidierto 
almost another name for barbarity and ferociousness, in the eyes 
of civilized Europe. In this point of view, we should not d^Bqpair 
that something may be attempted, at least wiA respect to Poland^ 
by the present autocrat of all the Rnssias, to blot ont certain 
stains on the reputation of his grand-mother, the Empress 
Catharine. 

With regard to Norwiqr> the only hope of Ae suspension «f 
its fate seems to arise out of a very natural, if not laoddble jeav 
lousy and distaste, which have been ccHiceived by some of the 
old-standing sovereigns of Europe i^inst die latest o^cnpier and 
most forward pretender to thrones. An adventurer who has 
made a fortune by gaining a prize in Ae iotteiy, or by laying fia 
tarn informations against his accomplices, cannot expect to be 
admitted, on an equality, into the company of persons ef regular 
character and fiimHy estates. The Emperor of Anuria, in partU 
cular, may have additional motives of dislike to Beinadolle, oon* 
nected with late events; and we agree with the Exufmner, that 
he may, in the end, <' have to regret tbe length to which be was 
hurried against a man, who was the key^elpne of aU the new 
power which had been bnyit on the fUin of thrones*^' 
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As to any imtnediate adjustment of the maritime rights of this 
country, on general principles, satisfactory to all parties, we see 
no reason to expect it. We think the following paragraph jus* 
tifies us in this opinion. '^ We are told/' says the Morning 
Chronicle, ^' that on the day when the capture of the city of 
Washington, and the demolition -of its public buildings reached 
Paris, the Duke of Wellington had a ball : not one public am* 
bassador of the potentates of Europe, our good allies, presented 
himself to congratulate his grace on the event." We here see, 
on one side, the most absurd expectations of disinterested sym- 
pathy with our national feelings, and as little disposition to enter 
into them on the other. It is strange that the above paragraph 
should have found its way into a paper which makes an almost 
exclusive profession of iibend and comprehensive views. 
r Nor can we indulge in any serious expectations of ^' the imme- 
diate and gisneral abolition of the Slave Trade." Africa has little 
to hope from " the prevailing gentle arts" of Lord Castlereagh. 
However sturdy he may be in asserting our maritime rights, he will, 
we imagine, go to sleep over those of humanity, and waking from 
bis doux sommeily find that the dexterous prince of political jug- 
glers has picked his pocket of his African petitions, if, indeed, he 
chuses to carry the credentials of his own disgrace about with 
him. There are two obstacles to the success of this measure. 
In the first place, France has received such forcible lessons from 
this country on the old virtues of patriotism and loyalty, that she 
must feel particularly unwilling to be .dictated to on the new doc- 
trines of liberality and humanity. Secondly, the abolition of the 
Slave Trade, on our part, was itself the act of Mr. Fox's admi- 
nistration — an administration which we should suppose there is 
no very strong inclination to relieve from any part of the contempt 
or obloquy which it has been the fashion to poujr upon it, by ex- 
tending the benefit of its measures, or recommendii^ the adoption 
of its principles. . 

There is another point, on which,, though, our .doubts are. by no 
means strong or bisting, we do not at all times feel the same ab- 
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-solute confideace— -the continuance of the present order. of things 
Jo France. The principles, adhered to , in the determination of 
^ome of the preceding arrangements, and the permanent views 
.which shall appear to ac^us^te the other powers of Europe, may 
have no inconsiderable inflvience on this great question. What- 
ever tends to allay the ferment in men's minds, and to lake away 
just causes of recrimination and complaint, must, of course, 
lessen the pretexts for change. We should not, however, be more 
disposed to augur such a change from the remaining attachment of 
individuals, or of the army, to Bonaparte, than from the general 
versatility and restlessness of the French character, and their total 
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want of settled opinion, which might oppose a check to military 
enthusiasm. Even their present unqualified zeal, in the cause of 
the Bourbons, is ominous. How long this sudden fit of grati- 
tude, for deliverance from evils certainly brought upou them by 
tb^ir slowness to admit the remedy, may continue, it is impos- 
,aible to say. A want of keeping is the distinguishing quality 
. of the, French character. ,, A people, of this, sort cannot be de- 
, pended on for a moment They are blown about like a weather- 
, cppk, with every breath of caprice or accident, and would cry 
vive Vempereur to-morrow, with as much vivacity and as little 
feeling,, as , they do vipe le roi to-day. . They, have no fixed prin- 
, ciple of action. They are alike indifferent to every thing : their 
self-complacency supplies the place of all other advantages-— of 
virtue, liber^, honour, and even of outward appearances. Th^y 
are. the only people who are vain of being cuckolded and being 
. conquered.— A people who, after trampling over the face of 
.Europe so long, fell down before their assailants without 
. striking a blow, and who bpi^st of their submission us a fine 
I thing, are not a nation of niei;i, but; of womei;i. The spirit of 
; liberty, at the Revolutiop, gave them an impulse common .to hu- 
. manity ; the genius of Bpuaparte^gave tben\ the spirit of military 
, ambition. Both of these gave, an. energy and cqnsbtency.to^tlieir 
, character, by concentrating their natural volatility, on: oqe great 
object. But when both of these causes failed, the Allies found 
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that France consisted of bothihg VUt hdies' toilettes. The armjr 
are the musciilar pkrt of the state ; m^re patriotism b a paste- 
board visor, which opposes ho resistance to the sWord. What- 
ever they detei^inine will be done; tin '^ffetnfinkte public is ia non- 
entity. They wiir not relish the 'Bonrbons long, if they remaiti 
at peace ; and if they go to Hvar, they will want a inotuuth'whb la 
also a general. 



Thb Lay of the Laureate, Carmen Nuptials, by 
Robert Southey, Esq. Poet-Laureate, Member of the ^xyal 
Spanish Academy, and of the Royal Spanish Academy of 
History. — London: Longmans, 1816. 

Examiner, July 7, 1816; 

The dog which his friend Launce brought as a present to 
Madam Silvia in lieu of a lap-dog, was something like '' The 
Lay of the Laureate," which Mr. Soiithey has here offered to 
the Princess Chisirlotte for a Nuptial Song. It is^'^ a very cur- 
rish performance, and deserves none but cuirish thafdks." Laun^ 
thou^it his own' dog. Crab, better Aan any other ; atid Mf« 
Soiithey thinks his otin praises the ^fittest compliment for 'a lad/s 
ear. His Lay is t^n times as l6ng, 'and he' thinks^ it is therefote 
teb tim6s better thin an Ode of Mr. Pye's. , 

lilr. Southey iti this p6em tiikes a tbbe witich was never-h^ienl 
before in a drawirig-wom. It ' 5s the firet ' tinie 'ihat eVefr a Re- 
formist wiis made Poet-ktiteate. ^Mr.'Croker^^iis wr6tlg'ininitly>• 
ducii]g his old friend, ' thei author 6f « Joan of Ai-c,** at Carltoti- 
Hoiise. He might have kndwn hbw it wdiild be. If we 'had 
dbubted Che good did adiige' before, '^ Once a' Jacdbin' and always 
a Jacobin," Isince retfdibg ^' The Lay of 'the ' Baiir^te/' we ike 
sure of it. A Jlicdbin is* otie Who wdtlld htifi his'single 'dtmuba 
'gdvern tbe'world, and overturn everything in It. Such a oiie 
i« Mr. Southey. Whelber he is a RepuUildsin 6r alKoyslist; 
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.whether be hurls up the rj?4' C9P Qf Uberty. or wears the lily^ 
Stained with the blood of all his old acquaintance, at his breast, 
-^^hetber he glories in Robespiprre or the Diike of Wellington, 
-rwhether he .pays a visit to Old Sarum, or makes a pilgrimage 
Jto WaterlpQy-:7wh^ther he is praised by The Courier ^ or parodied 
by Mr* .Canning, — whether he thinks a King the best or the worst 
man \n bis dominions, — ^whether he is a Theophilanthropist or a 
.|i(l^|Sf|^o(^st of |he cburqh of England^-— whether he is a friend of 
IJmyetszl ,Sii|QFrage and ^Catholic ^JEmancipation, or a Quarterly 
^eyjewer,— -wh^^er be insists on an equal division of lands, or of 
knQwk^^,— whether he is for c^onverting infidels to Christianity, 
ffT ,ClirJ9tj^ns ^o infideUty,— w^^etber he is for pulling down the 
Jffngs of (be ^ast^r, those of ,)the We^t,—- whether he sharply sets 
his face against all establishments, or maintains that whatever is, 
is jright,— whether be prefers ^what is old to what is new, or what 
^^ew.t^o wb^t is pl^d,—-wbe^er J he believes that all human evil is 
.i^ipj^dia^e by, jbMQi^D means, pr makes it out to himself that a 
.RefQnoQer is. worse tban.ahou&erbrieaker. — whether be is in the 
»ri^)9t qr ;the wrqi^, Ppet or prp^e-y^nter, courtier or patript, — he 
^s j^jtJiU the sf^ne prfigo^atical j^erspn^-every sentiment or feeling 
4bat;be,,h9S.isj|othJing,but the effervescence of incorrigible over- 
.w^eniu^self-opi^qn* He npt only thinks whatever opinion he 
may: hold for the time infallible, but that no other is even to be 
fto)er9ted« and. that none; but knaves and fools can differ with him. 
" T^e friendship pf the good and wise is his." If any one is so 
.^pfortunate -as to.hp^the i^aii(:|e ^pinions .that he himself formerly 
,did, tlfis biit.a^ravi^tes the ^ffence by irritating the jealousy of 
,bis^|S^fripve, apd .he vents upon diem a double portion of his 
»9pleen. . Sucbts.tbeconsUt^tipnal slendemess of his understanding, 
its^rslassy essence/' that the slightest collision of sentiment gives 
an irrecoverable shock to him. He regards a Catholic or a Pres- 
byterian, a Deist or an .Atheist, with equal repugnance, and makes 
Dp difference between, the Pope, the Turk, and the Devil. He 
. thinks a rival poet, a bad man, and .wou|d suspect the principles, 
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inoraly political^ and reIigioaS| of any one who did not spell the 
word laureate with an e at (he end of it. — If Mr. Sotithey were 
a bigot^ it would be well; but he has only the intolerance of 
bigotry. His violence is not the effect of attachment to any prin- 
ciples^ prejudices, or paradoxes of his own, but of antipathy to 
those of others. It is an impatience of contradiction, an unwill- 
ingness to share his opinions with others, a captious monopoly 
of wisdom, candour, and common sense. He is not an enthu- 
siast in religion, but he is an enemy to philosophers; he does 
not respect old establishments, but he hates new ones; he has 
no objection to regicides, but he is inexorable against usurpers ; 
he wilt tell you that '^ the re-risen cause of evil" in France yielded 
to '^ the Red Cross and Britain^s arm of might," and shortly af- 
ter, he denounces this Red Cross as the scarlet whore of Babylon, 
and warns Britain against her eternal malice and poisoned cup; 
he calls on the Princess Charlotte in the name of the souls of ten 
thousand little children, who are without knowledge in this age 
of light y " Save or we pehish,^' and yet sooner than they 
should be saved by Joseph Fox or Joseph Lancaster, he would 
see them damned; he would go himself into Egypt and pull down 
" the barbarous kings" of the East, and yet his having gone there 
on this very errand is not among the least of Bonaparte's crimes; 
he would ^' abate the malice" of the Pope and the Inquisition, 
and yet he cannot contain the fulness of his satisfaction at the fall 
of the only person who had both the will and the power to do this. 
Mr. Southey began with a decent hatred of kings and priests, but 
it yielded to his greater hatred of the man who trampled them in 
the dust. He does not feel much affection to those who are bom 
to thrones, but that any one should gain a crown as he has gained 
the laureate-wreath, by superior merit alone, was the unpardon- 
able sin against Mr. Southey^s levelling Muse ! 
. The poetry of the Lay is beneath criticism ; it has all sorts of 
obvious common-place defects, without any beauties either ob« 
vious or recondite. It is the Namby-Pamby of the Tabernacle ; 
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n Methodist sermon turned into doggrel verse. It is a gossipping 
confession of Mr. Southey's political faith — the '' Practice of Piety'^ 
or the '^ Whole Duty of Man" mixed up with the discordant slang 
of the metaphysical poets of the nineteenth century. Not only 
do his sentiments every where betray the old Jacobinical leaven, 
the same unimpaired desperate unprincipled spirit of partisanship, 
regardless of time, place, and circumstance, and of every thing 
but its own headstrong will ; there is a gipsey jargon in the ex- 
pression of his sentiments which is equally indecorous. Does 
our Laureate think it according to court- etiquette that he should 
be as old-fashioned in his language as in the cut of his clothes ?— 
On the present occasion, when one might expect a truce with 
impertinence, he addresses the Princess neither with the fancy of 
the poet, the courtier's grace, nor the manners of a gentleman, 
but with the air of an inquisitor or father-confessor. Geo. Fox, 
the Quaker, did not wag his tongue more saucily against the 
Lord's Anointed in the person of Charles II., than our Laureate 
here assures the daughter of his Prince, that so shall she prosper 
in this world and the next, as she minds what he says to her. 
Would it be believed (yet so it is) that, in the excess of his unau^ 
thonzed zeal, Mr. Southey in one place advises the Princess con- 
ditionally to rebel against her father? Here is the passage. The 
Angel of the English church thus addresses the Royal Bride :-^ 

** Bear thou that great Eliza in thy mind, 
Who from a wreck this fabric edified ; 
And Hbr who to a nation's voice resigned, 
When Rome in hope its wiliest engines plied, 
By her own heart and righte<m8 Heaioen approved^ 
Stood up againti the Father whom ahe keed,'* 

This is going a good way. Is it meant, that if the Prince Re- 
gent, ** to a nation's voice resigned," should grant Catholic Eman- 
cipation in defiance of the *' Quarterly Review," Mr. Southey 
would encourage the Princess in standing up against tier father, in 
imitation of the pious and patriotic daughter of James IL? 
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This quaiot effusion of poetical taniiiasia' fi divided into four 
parts^ the Proehd; the Dream^ the Epilogue; and L'Envoy. 
The Proem opens thus :— 



'f There was. a time wlien all. my yonthftd thoaght 
T^as Qf the Muse : and of the Poet's fiime, 
How fair it flonrisheth and fadeth not, . . • . • 
Alone endaring, when the Monarch's nkait 
Id bat an empty sound, the Conqnefor'a bast 
Moulders and is forgotten in the dust." 
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This may be ve^ true^ but not so proper to be spoken in tbis 
place. Mr. Southey may think himself a greater man than the 
JE^rince Regent^ but he need not go to Carlton-Hpuse to tell liiin 
so. He endeavours to prove that the Priiice ttegent and the 
l)uke of Wellington (put together) aire greater than Bonaparte, 
but then he is by his own rule greater Uian all three of them. 
We have here perhaps the true secret oif Mr. Southey 's excessive 
anger at the late tlsurper. If all his youthful thought was of his 
own inborn superiority to conquerors and kmgs, we can conceive 
that Bonaparte's fame must have appeared a very great injustice 
done to bis pretensions : it is not impossible that the uneasiness 
With which he formerly heard the names of Marengo^ of Auster- 
litz, of Jena^ of Wagram, of Friedland, and of Borodino, may 
account for the industrious self-complacency with which he harps 
upon those of Busapo, Vimiera, Salamanca, Vittoria, Thoulouse, 
and Waterloo ; and that the Iron Crown of Italy must have 
pressed upon hb (Mr. Southey's) brows, with a weight most 
happily relieved by the light laureate-wreath ! We are justified in 
supposing Mr. Southey capable of envying others, for be sup* 
poses others capable of envying him. Thus he sings of himself 
^nd his office :-^ 

^' Yea in this now, while malice firetft her hour, 
.Is foretaste ^Wen me .of that meed 4^vine ; . 
Here.ui^disturbed in this sequestered bower, 
The Mcfndsiiip of the good and wise is imm^ 



A^d thaji green wr^th fffaich deeks the Bard when dead, 
n^i lajiireate garland crowns my living head. 
That wreath which in Eliza's golden days 
My master dear, divinest Spenser, wore> 
That wluch Vewarded Drayton's learned lays, 
Which thonghtfal Ben and gentle Daniel * bore • • . 
prin. Envy, throngh thy ragged mask of scorn! 
In honour it was given^ with honour it is wom!^ 

Now we do assure Mr. Southey^ that we do not envy htm tliis 
honour. Many people laugh at him^ some may blush for him, 
but nobody envies him. As to Spenser, whom he puis in the list 
of great men who have preceded him in his office, his laureate- 
ship has been bestowed on him by Mr. Southey; it did not 
'' cro\yn his living head." We all remember his being refused 
the hundred pounds for his " Fairy Queen/' Poets were not 
wanted in those days to celebrate the triumphs of princes over 
the people. But why does he not bring his list dovm nearer to 
his own time — to Pye and Whitehead and Coliey Gibber? Does 
!Nfr. Southey disdain to be considered as the successor even of 
Dryden? That green wreath which decks our author's Hving 
heady is so far from being, as he would insinuate, an anticipation 
of immortality, that it is no credit to any body, and least of all 
to Mr. Southey. He might well have declined the reward of ex- 
ertions in a cause which throws a stigma of folly or something 
worse on the best part of his life. Mr. Southey ought not to 
b^ye received what would not Jbave been o£Fered to the author of 
*' Joan of Arc." 

Mr. Southey himself maintains that his song has still been 
^'to Truth and Freedom true;" that he has never changed his 
opinions ; that it is the cause of French liberty that has left him, 
not he the cause. That may be so. But there is one person in 
the kingdom who has, we take it, been at least as consistent in 

* The ignorant will suppose that these are two proper names. 
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lis conduct and sentiments as Mr. Southey, and that person is the 
King. Thus the Laureate emphatically advises the Princess :— - 

<< Look to thy Sire, and in hi$ tUadff way, 
A» in Am FtUher'$ he, learn tboa to tread." 

Now the question is, whether Mr. Southey agreed with his Ma- 
jesty on the subject of the French Revolution when he published 
" Joan of Arc." Though Mr. Southey ** as beseems him weir 
congratulates the successes of the son^ we do not recollect that he 
condoled with the disappointments of the father in the same cause. 
The King has not changed, therefore Mr. Southey has. The 
sun does not turn to the sun-flower ; but the sun-flower follows 
the sun. Our poet has thoughtlessly committed himself in th^ 
above lines. He may be right in applauding that one sole pur- 
pose of his Majesty's reign which he formerly condemned : that 
he can be consistent in applauding what he formerly condemned, 
is impossible. That his majesty King George lit. should make 
a convert of Mr. Southey rather than Mr. Southey of George HI. 
is probable for many reasons. The King by siding with the 
cause of the people could not, like King William, have gained a 
crown: Mr. Southey, by deserting it, has got a hundred pounds 
a-year. A certain English ambassador, who had a long time re* 
sided at the court of Rome, was on his return introduced at the 
levee of Queen Caroline. This lady, who was almost as great a 
prig as Mr. Southey, asked him why in his absence he did not try 
to make a convert of the Pope to the Protestant religion. He 
answered, " Madam, the reason was that I had nothing better 
to offer his Hpliness than what he already has in his possession*'* 
The Pope would no doubt have been of the same way of think- 
ing. This is the reason why kings, from sire to son, pursue 
** their ^t^ady w^y," and are less changeable than canting cosmo- 
polites. 
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Thb Lay of thb Laureate, Carmen Nuptialb, fry 
Robert Southey, Esq. Poet-Laureate^ Member of the Royal 
Spanish Academy^ and of the Royal Spanish Academy of 
History. — Lgndon : Longmans, 1816. 

(concluded,) 

'' Queen. Hamlet, thoa bait thy Father mach offended. 
** Hamlet, Madam, yoa have my Father much offended." 

July U, 1816. 

Though we do not think Mr. Southey has been quite con- 
sistent, we do not think him a hypocrite. This poem proves it. 
How should lie maintain the same opinion all his life, when he 
cannot maintain it for two stanzas together ? The; weakness of 
his reasoning shews that he is the dupe of it. He has not the 
faculty of perceiving contradictions. He is not accountable for 
his mistakes. There is not a single sentiment advanced in any 
part of the Lay, which is not flatly denied in some other part 
of it. Let us see :^« 

* 

*^ Proudly I raiised the high thanksgiving strain 
Of victory in a rightful caose achieved : 
For which I long had locked and not m twin, 
As one who with firm faiih and undecmed. 
In history and the heart qfman eovidjind 
Swre presage ^ deliverance for num/dnd." 

Mr. Southey does not inform us in what year he began to look 
for this deliverance, but if be had looked for it long, he must 
have looked for it long in vain. Does our poet then find no pre- 
^sage of deliverance for ^' conquered France " in the same prin- 
ciples that he found it for ■'' injured Germany ? " But he has no 
principles; or he does not himself know what they are. He 
praises Providence in this particular instance for having conformed 
* to his hopes; and afterwards thus gives us the general results of 
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his reading io history and the human heart. In the Dream he 
says, speaking of Charissa and Speranza — 

** tlkii lovely pilr unrolled before the throne 

« Eartb*t meUincMy mBp," whereon to n^ 

Two broad divisions at a glance wei;e shewn^ 

The empHes these of darknesa and of light. 

Well might the thoughtful bosom sigh to mark 

How wide' abortion of the map was dark. 

Behold, Charissa cried, how large a space 

Of earth lies unredeemed ! Oh grief to think 

That countless myriads of immortal race 

In error bom, in ignorance must sink, 

Tramed op in customs which corrupt the heart. 

And following miserably the evil part I 

Regard the expanded Orient from the shores 

Of scorched Arabia and the Persian sea, 

To where the inhospitable Ocean roars 

Against the rocks of frozen Tartary ; 

Look next at those Australian iries which Ke 

Thick as the stavs which stud the wintry sky. 

Then let thy mind conteaiplative survey 

That spacious region where in elder lime 

Earth's unremembered conquerors held the sway ; 

And Science trusting in her skill sublime, 

With lore abstruse the sculptured walls o'erspread, 

Its import now forgotten with the dead. 

From Nile and Xlkmgo's undiscovered spiings 

To the four seas which gird the mahappy land, 

Behold it left a prey to barbiarous Kings, 

The Robber and the Trader's ruthless hand ; 

Sinning and suffering, everyv^here unHleet, 

Behold her wretched sons, oppressing and opprest! ** 

This B ^' a pr(^ttyf»i<itope '' to )be«lraflnrn ,by !Ooe wbo^finds ipi 
die past faistory of the >worId ihe sore^esagei of deH^ictraQce fqr 
ttiankhid. We grant itfdGed ^that Mr. Souihsy ni^as right ,in one 
thibg; iriz. *iti expedtitlg from it ithat .sort of " ddiverance of 
iiiankind^^ bound -band and ifoot, iiita the powsr .of Kii!{|Ba and 
Priests, ivbich has aetcudly >come lo pass, and yi&y^ Jhe has 
«^eldbratedwith so miich4>eeoiDiagpcn»p,'bQth h«ne and^^laeK^bere. 
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The docthne of '^ tniMions' made Uk bae " bait^he liAre ^of a 
toierMt fodtifig ib the East; It has iAi&ned a ver^ veneraUe 
old B^ tfaere-^it 'H mattire evHi to rott^ness, btit without d^ca^. 
<' Old> old^ Masted Shallow/' but eternal. It ig t>aii^mitled dbwh 
in unitnpaiired successibfi from sire ib sdn. S^g'K the word, 
liegitittfaty is dot there inflitafaty but muidphaht^ as the Editor M 
The Times ^ould wish. It U laag since the people bad ahy thing 
f do ^ith ihe lawsi bot to obfey them^ or any laws to obey but the 
Will oir tHeir taJk*ma«ter8. Thisl is the necessary end of legitidiacy. 
i%e Prinees at^d P<^tetitfties cut one aiiother^s throtits as diey 
{>l^a^ j biit the people ha^e no hand id it; They have no Frebeh 
Revolutions thiefe^ ho rights of itian to terrify barbarous kings^ 
ad rie^ilblieahs 6t leVelierd^ no weathercock deliter«»ife and nh 
ddivel-ers of mankibd^ no M r. Soutbeyis nor Mr. WordsworlM. 
In this they are hapj>y. Thihgs tiiere arb perfecfly aetiled^ in ifeie 
6tate in \vh1ch they ^h^uld be,-^still as deaUi; and likely to retnab 
so. Ml*. Southby's exquisite feai^h for Ittipporing that a crusadie 
to piilt i6im divine right wbtdd succeied in the East; is that H 
ctiiidade to prop it up had Jidst Succeeded ili the We«l. ThM will 
ttisver do. BeMd^i^ i^hat d^citfrity bsKn he give, if he goes ota 
idaptoVihg in widdbih for the riext five fttid twenty years as he his 
dbn^ for. the l^st, that he Wotild not in the ^rid be as glad to Me 
these ^^ bliilmroos kiogs '* restcired to their tightful thr^n^, as fae 
is lioW ankious to dee tlifeifn tih^bled tttm them ? live doctrifle 
oiF " divide ri^t '' is of longer ^t^dii^ atrf more finhly esti- 
bii^^ed 4n the East ^an Sd the W^st, because the EaMern World 
h 6Wef tkh diiri^. We "riii^t say Of it, 

. ^* The wan it well reoiemben of King Nine. . 

1^.1 . •• . ** . ' 

'' Of ol6 Assaracus and Inachus divine." 

It is^^d On the khkr add the throtte, )^fe, qiiite "saife sig^itiist 
Mr. Souihey's enthusiasm in its second spring, his Missionary 
Societies, and his Schools for All. It overlays that vast con- 
tinent, like an ugly idcubas, socking the bldod and stopping up 
the breath of hxan's life. iThat d^testablb ddctrine, which in 
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England first tottered and fell headless to the groimd witb the 
martyred Charles ^ which we' kicked out with his son James, and 
kicked twice back with two Pretenders, to make room for 
'' Brunswick's fated line/' a line of our own chusing, and for that 
reason worth all Mr. Southe/s lines put together ; that detestable 
doctrine, which the French, in i793y ousted from their soil, 
theiKeforward sacred in the eyes of humanity, which they ousted 
from it again in 1815, making it doubly sacred; and which (oh 
grief, oh shame) was borne into it once more on English sihould- 
efs, and thrust down their throats with English bayonets ; this 
detestable doctrine, ' which would, of right and with all the 
sanctions of religion and morality, sacrifice ^he blood of millions 
to the least of its prejudices; which would make the rights, the 
happiness, and liberty of nations, from the beginning to the end 
of time, dependent on the caprice of some of the lowest and vilest 
of the species; which rears' its bloated hideous form to braVe 
the will of a whole people; that claims mankind as its property, 
and allows human nature to exist only upon sufferance; that 
haunts the understanding like a frightful spectre, and oppresses 
the very air with a weight that is not to be borne ; this doctrine 
^meets with no rubs, no reverses, no ups and downs, in the East. 
It is there fixed, immutable/ The Jaggernaut there passes on 
with its *^ satiate" scythe over the bleeding bodies, of its victims, 
who are all as loyal, as pious, and as thankful as Mr. Southey. 
It meets with no opposition from any '^ re- risen cause of evil " 
or of good. Mankind have there been delivered once for all ! 

In the passage above quoted, Mr. Southey founds his hope of 
the emancipation of the Eastern world from " the Robber and 
the Trader's ruthless hand " on our growing empire in India. 
This is a conclusion which nobody would venture upon but himself* 
His last appeal is to scripture, and still he is unfortunate :— ^ 

** Speed thou the work, Redeemer of the World ! 
That the hng miteries qf numkind may eeasel 
Where'er the Red Croiss banner is nnfarled, 
There let it carry trnth^ and light, and peac^! - 
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DidnoiiheAngiUwkoamiMaicedtkjibirihf 
Prodmmii with the sound (^ Peace <m Earth? 

From the length of time that this prediction hds Remained 
unfulfilled^ Mr. Sbuthey thinks its accomplishment must be near. 
His Odes will not hasten the event. 

Again^ we do not understand the use which Mr. Soutbey 
makes of the Red Cross in this poem. For speaking of himself 
he says^ 

'' And when that last aild most momeotoos hoar 

Beheld the re-riseD cause of evil yield 

To tb6 Red Cross and England's arm of power, 

I snng of Waterloo's unrivalled field, 

Paying the tribute of a soul embned 

With deepest joy, devout and awful gratitude.*' 

This passage occurs in the Proem. In the Dream the Angel 
of the English Church is made to warn the Princess — 

" Think not that lapSe of ages shall abate 
The inveterate malice of that Harlot old ; ' 
Fallen tho' thou deemest her from her high estate, 
She proffers still the envenomed cup of gold. 
And her fierce Beast, whose names are blasphemy. 
The same that was, is still, and still must' be.? 

It is extraordinary that both these passages relate to one and 
the same thing, namely, Popery, which our author in the first 
identifies with the Christian religion, thus invoking to his aid every 
pure feeling or pious prejudice in the minds of his readers, and 
in the last denounces as that Harlot old^ '' whose names are blas- 
phemy/^ with all the fury of plenary inspiration. This is a great 
effort of want of logic. Mr. Southey will hardly sing or say that 
it was to establish Pcotestantism in France that England's arm 
of power was extended on this occasion. Nor was it simply to 
establish Popery. That existed there already. It was to esta- 
blish " the inveterate malice of that Harlot old," her " envenomed 
^cup/' to give her back her daggers and her fires, her mumn^eries, 
her holy oil^ her power over the- bodies and the minds of men. 
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to restore her " the aan^sthatAhe Mnui/is.atiU> and atill must be/^ 
that that celebrated iight was fought. The massacres of Nismes 
/oiiowed bard ilppn the trl^lIlph of Mr. Southey's jRed Cii;oss. 
The blood of French Protestants began to flow almost t^fore 
the wounds of the dying and the dead in that niemorable. carnage 
had dqne fiesterii^. This was the most crying injustice, the 
most outrageous violation of principle, that .ever was submitted 
to. What ! has John Bull nothing better to do now-a-days than 
to turn bottle-holder to the Pope of Rome, to whet his daggers 
for him, to light his ^re9, .aipd fill his poispued bowl; and yet, 
out of pure qomplaisanGe <a quality John has .learnt from hb 
new friends the Bourbons) not venture a syllable to say that we 
did not mean |)iip to use them ? It seems Mr. Southey did not 
think this a fit occasion for the interference of his Red Cross 
i'Muse. Could the not ^trump up a speech either for '^ divine 
Speranza,'' or ^^Charissa.dear/' to lay at dfae foptof the thrQUfsi 
Was the Angel of the English Church dumb too — '^ quite chop- 
fallen ?'' Yet though oi^r lidureate cannot muster resolution 
enough to advise^tbePrinceito protect .l^rotestants in France, he 
plucks up spirit enough to urge him to persecute 'Catholics in 
this country, and pretty broadly threatens him with the conse- 
quences, if he does not. '^ ^is much," as Chrbtopher Sly says. 

There. is another subject on w^fh Mr. Southey's. j^ilence is 
tSti)l |iipr« ipexci^fable. It )wasunderftood to be for hb. exertions 
in the csm^,<)f ^p^sh.lib^rtj that he was ^de Poet-Laurc;ate. 
Jt b tjb^. highjtipie forhixn tof-eaign. Why hasljie not wpittfin 
.a 9^1^ ode to a sijogle Spaipbh patriot who has, been h^gejd, 
.bawt^y^mprbpi^ed, 9eQt to l^e galleys, ^assassinated, tortured ? 
; It must , j^ pleasant tO; those who are suffering under the thumb- 

^acxew to. r^ad Alr.> Sputjbey's^ thpug^ ^PSS'h ^If^^vr^^'V?^. j'.^H^ 

^jn^nunent of . royal gratJitude. Has :he idbcoveried that the air 

.of^a,(J)o|ttrt, does i^t very wdl agpree with f*emonstn^nces ^a^^ 

acts of .oppr^sionjipd)tyi^imy,..w|ie^ exercised by. ^ wboar^ 

Jbprn for qo o4iber piirpppe i Is his. patriotism, only a false coyer, 

,ar,jQaTU<M:ir|Ipuse c(MAyenience ? 'His silence on this subjiect isn^t 
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equivocal. Whenever Mr. Souttiey shews the mnteniy of his 
former professi6ns of zeal in behalf of Spanish liberty^ by writing 
an elegy on the death of Porliec, or a review of the conduct of 
Ferdinand VII. (he is a subject worthy of Mr. Southey's prose 
style); or by making the lame tailor of Madrid (we forget his 
name) the subject of an epic poem, we will retract all that we 
have said in disparagement of his .consistency — JBut not till then. 
We meant to have quoted several other passages, such as that 
in which old Praxis, that is, Expericncey recommends it to the 
Princess to maintain the laws by keeping all that is old, and add- 
ing all that is new to them-^hat in which he regrets the piety 
and learning of former times, and then pronodsesus a release 
from barbarism and brutisluiess by die modem invention of 
Sunday schools^— that in which he speaks of his own virtues and 
the wisdom of his friends— that in which he undertakes to write 
a martyroIogy.<— But we are very tired of the sutyect, and the 
verses are not worth quoting. rThere is a passage in Racine which 
is ; and with that, we take our leave of the Laureate, to whom it 
may convey some useful hints in explanation of his ardent desire 
for the gibbeting of Bonaparte and the burning of Paris :— 

NML — Qae pent vous in^trer.iiiie Jiaine si Ibrte? 
Est-ce que de Baal le zele yous transporte ? 
Ponr noi, votu le savez, desceoda d'lsmael, 
Je ne sers ni Baal ni le Dieu d'Israel. 

JMafAon.— Ami, penz-to peoaer que d'ud lele frtvote 
Je me laiase avevgler ponr ttne vaine idole ! 
N6 mioistre da Dieu qn'en ce teiaple on adoie, 
Pent-^e qae Matfaaa le serviroit eoeore, 
Si l^moar de« grandeuis, la soif de commaQder, 
Avec son joog Strait poav^eient t'aceQnunoder. 
Qu'est^it iMBoin^' Kabal, qa'a tes yent) je lappelle 
De Joad et de nOila famene qnerelle ? 
Vainca par lai,fentTai.dani noeaatreeanriere, 
£t mon Sane d la coar s'atlaeba toat-entiece. 
J'«ppr6chaipar degi^a For^le deSfTOis ; 
£t bietotftt en orade eniferigeiiina'^eix. 
J^tndiai lear ccenr, je ^flattai lears jcapiices, 
Je leor semai de flears le bord daa pn^eipiaas : 
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JMt de lean paisioiis rien De vie fbt 8acr^ 9 
De mesare et de poids je changeois & leur gr6, 
Autant qae de Joad rioflexible radesae 
De leur superbe oreille ofiensoit la liionesse ; 
Aatant je lea charmoia par ma dext^rit^, 
D^robaot & lear yeux la trUte v^rit^, 
Pr^taut & lear fiirear des couleurs favourables^ 
£t prodigae sor-toat do sang des mis^rables.* 

D^flerteor de lear loi, j'approvai Tentreprisey 
£t par 1& de Baal ni^ritai la pr^true ; 
Par li je me reodu terrible a mon rival, 
Je ceignis la tiare, et marchai son ^gal. 
Toutefoia, je I'avoue, ea ce comble de gloire, 
De Diea que j'ai quitt^ I'importane m^moire 
Jette encore en mon ame an reste de terrear; 
Et c'ett ce qui redoable et noorrit ma forear. 
Heareux, si sur son temple achevant ma vengeance, 
Je puis convaincre en6u sa haine d'impiiissancey 
Et parmi les debris, les ravages, et les morts, 
A force d'attentats perdre tons mes remords*t 



TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 

SiR> — ^I hope you will not omit to notice two passages in 
Mr. Souther's poem^ in which, to try his talent at natural de- 

* ^' Carnage is her daughter.** — Mr. Wordaworih^a Tkmksgmng Ode. 

t This article fiilis somewhat short of its original deittinatton, by oar having 
been forced to omit two topics, the praise of Bonaparte, and the abuse of 
poetry. The former we leave to history : the latter we have been induced to 
omit from onr regard, to two poets of oar acquaintance. We mast say they 
have spoiled sport. One of them has tropical blood in bis veins, which gives 
a gay, cordial, vinous spirit to hb whole character. The other is a road wag, — 
who ought to have lived at the Court of Horwendillns, vrith Yorick and 
Hamlet,— eqnally desperate in his mirtli and his gravity, who wonld laogh at a 
faneral and weep at a wedding, who talks nonsense to prevent the head-ache, 
who would wag his finger at a skeleton, whose jests scald like tears, who makes 
a joke of a great man, and a hero of a cat's paw. The last is more than Mr. 
Garrard or Mr. Turnerelli can do. The bnsts which these gentlemen have 
made of a celebrated General are very bad. His head is worth nothing uniesf 
it is pat on his men's shoolden. 
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scriptioD; he gives an accouot of two of '' the fearfullest wild- 
fowl liviag '' — a British Lion and a Saxon one. Both are striking 
]ikenesses> and would do to hang on the outside of Exeter-'Change 
to invite the curious. The former (presumed not to be indigenous) 
is described to be in excellent case, well-fed, getting in years and 
corpulent, with a high collar buried in the fat of the neck, false 
mane, large haunches (for which this breed is remarkable), paws 
like a shin of beef, large rolling eyes, a lazy, lounging animal, 
sleeping all day and roaring all night, a great devourer of carcases 
and breaker of bones, pleased after a full meal, and his keepers 
not then afraid of him. Inclined to be uxorious. Visited by all 
persons of distinction, from the highest characters abroad down 
to the lowest at home. — ^The other portrait of the Saxon Lion 
is a contrast to this. It is a. poor lean starved beast, lord neither 
of men nor lands, galled with its chain, which it has broken, but 
has not got off from its neck. This portrait is, we understand, 
tQ be dedicated to Lord Castlereagh. — Your constant reader, 

Nb Quid Nimis. 



" A NEW V^Ew OF Society ; or. Essays on tie Principle of 
the Formation of the Human Character, and the Application 
of, the Principle to Practice.*^ Murray, 1816. — " An Ad- 
dress TO THE Inhabitants of New Lanark, on opeit- 
, ing an Institution for the Formation of Character J^: By 
_ Robert Owen, one of his Majestj^s Justices (f the Peace for 
the County of Lanark.^' — Hatchard, 1816. 

l*^ Dedicated to those who have no Private Ends to accompluh, who are ho- 
neatly in search of Truth, for the purpose of ameliorating the Condition of 
Society, and who have the firmness to follow the Troth wherever it may lead, 
without being tnmed aside from the Parsuit by the Prepossessions or Preju- 
dices of any part of Mankind;—- to Mr. Wilberforce, the Prince Regent," 
&c.] 

August 4, 1816. 

"A NEW View of Society**— No, Mr. Owen, that we deny. 
It may be true, but it is not new. It is not coeval, whatever the 

n 
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author and proprietor may ihM, with the New Lanark milb^ 
but it is as old as the royal borou^ of Laoark, or as the county 
of Lanark itself. It is as oM as the ^^ Political Justice" of Mr. 
Godwin^ as the '^ Oceaua" of Harrington, as the ** Utopia'' of 
Sir Thomas More, as (he ** Republic" of Plato ; it is as old as 
society itself, and as the attempts to r^rm it by shewing what it 
ought to be, or by teaching that the good of the whole ia the 
good of the iDdividaal-^--an opinion by which fools and honest 
men have been sometinies deceived, but whioh has never yet 
taken in the kmves and knowing ones. The doelritie of Universd 
Benevolence, the belief in the Omoipotenoe of Truth, and in the 
Perfectibility of Human Nalure^ are not new, but ** Old, old/' 
Master Robert- Owen ;•— why dien do you say that they are new? 
They are not only old^ they are superannuated^ they are dead and 
buried, they are reduced to muinmy, they are put into the catii'- 
combs at Paris^ they are sealed up in patent eoflbis, they have 
been dug up again and anatoituAed, they have beeb dravm^ ^luari- 
tered and gibbetted, they have become black, dry, parched in 
the sun, loose, and rotten, and are dispersed to all the winds of 
Heaven ! The chain in which they hung up the murdered corse 
of human liberty b aU that remains of it, and my Lord Shallow 
keeps the key 6f it ! If Mr. Owen will get it out of his hands, 
with the aid of Mr. Wilberforce and the recommendation of The 
Courier, we will ''applaud him to die very eeha, which shall 
applaud again." TIU then, we must content btirselves with 
^' chaunAag reomants of old. lauds" in the manner of Ophdia:— 

'' No, no, he u gone, an4 we cast away moan. 
And will he not come agun. 
And wiU he not come again?** 

Perhaps, one of these days, he may ....'' like a cloud oyer the 
Caspian :" then if ever, and never till then, human nature will 
hold up its head again, and the Holy and Triple Alliance will be 
dissolved. But as to this bald spectre of Liberty and Neceesi^ 
conjured up by Mi:» Owen from the falls of, the Clyde, with ^ 
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pno^er in oiie hM, and a flpimiiBgujeiuqr in liik bttel*, coming 
dbwn trom the .Hig^hindi in a Scotch mut, and discoTenlble 
oilifly by s^ond^sigbt, we may imrly say to il 



'' Thy bones are marrowIeMi thy blood is cold ; 
Thoa bast no specalation in those eyes, 
Whieh thou dost gfliire with." 

Why does Mr. Owen pat tbe word '^ New/' in Uack-lelter at 
the bead of tbe advertisements of bis plan of reform ? In wbat 
dofes the New Lanark differ from the old Utcqpia ? 1$ Scotlandi 
sifter all, the true Lubber 4and ? Or must the Whole world be 
cotaTerted into a cotton-factory ? Does not Mr. Owea know that 
die same scheme, the same pirinciplesytbe satfse philosophy of mo- 
thres and actions, of causes alid consequences, of knowledge and 
wtue, of virtue and bappibess, were rife in the year 1793, were 
noised abroad then> were spoked oil tbe Jloiise-tops^ were wliis-* 
pered in secret were published in qoaito and daodecimo> ia 
politieal treatise^ in plays, poems, sotags, and romances— nnade 
their way to the bar, crept into the chuMrb, ascended tbe rostnHOy 
thfimed tbe classea of the universities, and robbed '^ DurbMn's 
golden stalls'' of their hcqped-fbr ornaments, hy sending our asphr* 
hig youith up to towfi to leaitk pbilosopby of tbe new teachers of 
philosophy ; that th^se '^ New Views of Society" got into the 
hearts of ^ets and the Imdns of metaphysicians, took possession 
of the fancies 6f boys and wombn, and turned tbe heads of almost 
die whole kingdom : but that thefe was one bead which diey never 
got possession of, that turned the heads of tbe whole kingdom 
round a^in, stopped the ftogreas of philosophy and necessity by 
wondrou^ fortitude, artd tbfrt " thus repelled, philo9Qphjf fell into 
a sadness^ then into a fast, thende to a watchiiig, then into a 
weakness, thence to a lightness, and by this declension, to the 
lamentable state wherein it now Hes," — ^booted by the boys^ 
haghed at by ihe women, spit at by fools, trod upon by knave^ 
damned by podt-laureaites, whined over by matidlhi metapbysi*- 
ciaw^ ffaymed upon by mincing bi^d-makelrs, ridictded in rop 
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malices, belied iir histories and travels, pelted by the mob, sneered at 
by the court, driven from the country, kicked out of society, and 
forced to take refuge and to lie snug for twenty years in the New 
Lanark mills, with the connivance of the worthy proprietor, 
among the tow and spindles ; from whence he lets us understand 
that it is coming up again to Whitehall-stairs, like a spring-tide 
with the full of the moon, and floating on the blood that has 
flowed for the restoration of the Bourbons, under the patronage 
of the nobility, the gentry, Mr. Wilberforce, and the Prince Re- 
gent, and all those who are governed, like these great personages, by 
no other principle than truth, and no other wish than the good 
of mankind ! Thb puff will not take with us : we are old birds, 
hot to be caught with chaff: we shall not purchase in this new 
lottery, where there are all prizes and no blanks ! We are inclined 
to throw Mr. Owen's " New View," ; behind the fire-place, as 
we believe most people do the letter they receive from the pro- 
prietors of the lucky lottery-ofiice, informing them that their 
ticket was drawn a blank the first day, and in the postscript soli- 
citing their future favours ! 

Mr. Owen may think that we have all this while been jesting, 
when we have been in sad and serious earnest. , Well, then, we 
will give him the reason why we differ with him, oiit of^^an old 
saw,'^ as good as most ^' modern instances." It is contained in 
this sentence: — *' If to do were as easy as to teach others what 
wfere good to be done, chapels had been churches, and poor 
men's cottages princes' palaces." Our author has discovered no 
liew theory ; he has advanced no liew reasons. The former rea- 
sons were never answered, but the plan did not succeed. Why 
then does he think his mustf All that he has done has beea 
to leave oiitthe reasons for his par«ldo^es, and to give his con-* 
elusions in capitals. This may take for a time with Mr. Wilber* 
force and the Methodists, who like hieroglyphics, but it cannot 
last. Here is a plan, strange as it may seem, " a new View of So*- 
ciety," published by two of our most loyal booksellers^ and v^hat is 
still more extraordinary, puffed in The Courier as an extremely 
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practical, practicable, soKd^ useful/ and ^ood sort of work^ which 
proposes no less than to govern the world without religion and 
without law, by the force of reason alone! This project is in 
one of its branches dedicated to the Prince Regent, by which (if 
carried into effect) he would be stuck up in his life-time as ** a 
useless piece of antiquity ;*' and in another part is dedicated to 
Mr. Wilberforce, though it would by the same rule convert that 
little vital member of the community into '' a motikey preacher," 
crying in the wilderness with no one to hear him, and sneaking 
about between his character and his conscience, in a state of lu- 
dicrous perplexity, as indeed he always appears to be at present ! 
What is most remarkable is, that Mr. Owen is the first philoso- 
pher we ever heard of, who recommended himself to the great by 
telling them disagreeable truths. A man that comes all the way 
from the banks of the Clyde acquires a projectile force that ren- 
ders>him irresistible* He has access, we understand, to the men 
in office, to the members of parliament, to lor^s and gentlemen. 
He comes to ^' pull an old house about their ears'," to batter 
down all dieir establishments, new or old, in church or in state, 
civil, political, and military, and he quietly walks into their houses 
with his credentials in his pocket, and reconciles them to the 
prospect of the innumerable Houses of Industry he is about to 
erect on the scite of their present sinecures, by assuring them of 
the certainty of his principles and the infallibility of his practice, 
in building up and pulling down^ His predecessors were clumsy 
fellows;- but he is an engineer,* who will be sure to do their busi- 
ness for them. He is not the man to set the Thames^ on fire, but 
he will move tlie world, and New Lanark is the place he has 
fixed his lever upon for this purpose. To shew that he goes 
roundly to work with great people in developing his formidaible 
system of the formation of character, he asks, p. 7 of the se- 
cond Essay, — 

'' How much longer shall we continue to allow generation af- 
ter generation to be taught crime from their infency, and when so 
taught,^ hunt them like beasts of the forest, until they are entan^ 
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gled bejQQijd e3€|i|>e in tbe toilf tod qeiiB of the law t When, if 
Ih^ circiHnitaDceB froin youth of thiese poor unpitied sufferers had 
heen reversed ^th those who are ev^n surrounded Miih tbe ponop 
and digjoky of justiee, thesis biKM would have been at the bar of 
the cvifAt, and die forpier woidd have been in tbe judgm^nt- 

aeat. 

** Had th^ present Judges of these realms, whose conduct 
compek the admvation of surrounding states, been bora and 
educated in St. Giles's, or sonie similar situation, is it not rea- 
sonable to eoocludfSy as they possess native eneiigies aod abilities, 
that er^ this they would have been at the head of their then pror 
fession, and in consequence of that superiority and proficieacy, 
have already suffered imprisonment, transportation, or death? 
Or capi we for a moa^t hesitate to decide, that if sooie of thos^ 
mien whom pur laws, dispensed by the present Judged^ have 
dppoied tp suffer capital punishment, had been bortiy traiaedi 
and surrounded as these Judges were born, traiaed» and sur- 
rpanded; that some of those so iniprisoned, transported, or 
haqgedy would have been the identical individuals who would 
have passed the same awful sentences an our pres^ highly esr 
teerned diffutqrm of the lawT 

This is a delicate passage. §o then according to the author 
of the '^ New View of Society,'' the Prince Regent of these 
realms, insteaid of being at the bead of the atlied sovereigns of 
Europe, might, in other, circumstances, have beep at the h^ad of 
a gang of brnvoes and assassins ; Lord Castlereagh^ on the same 
praociple, and by parity of reasoning, without any alteration in 
biff nature or understanding, but by the mere difference of situa- 
tion, mi^t have beei^a second CoiM Fathom ; }Ar. Vansiittart^ 
the cl^cellor of the exchequer, might, if he had turned his hand 
that way in time, have succeeded on the snaffling lay, or a9 a 
pick-pocket; Lord Wellington might have entered houses, instead 
of entering kingdoms, by forc^ ; the Lord-chancellor might have 

feeen a Jew*-bro|ber; the Marquiii of r, . ■■ or Xiprd •■ — a 

bawd, ^ thinr sons, tapster^ an^ biilli^ a| b^WSOMi^ ; Uie Qucm 
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(God bless b6r);iBJgbt have been an old ^sfaer-woaiaii^ taking ber 
ftouff and ^ among her gos^psi #nd ber daughters, if the^ had 
not been princesses, might have Himed out no better than they 
should be ! HereVa levdUng rogue for you ! The world turned 
inside out, with a witness I — Such are Mr. Owen's general princi^ 
^es, to which we have nothing to say, and such his mode of illus* 
tratingthfenin his prefaces and dedications, which we do Hot think 
the most flattering to pet'soiis in ^power. We do nbt, however, wish 
him to alter his tone : he goes swimmingly on at present, '' widi 
cheerful and confident thoughts.'' His schemes thus ifar are ;tole- 
rated, because tliey ai'e remote, visionary, inapplicable. Neither 
the great world tior the ^orld in general care any thii^ about 
K^w Lanark, nor trouble themselves whethm' the workmen there 
go to bed driiiik or sober, or whether Ae w^ches are got with 
child before or after the maniagexeretnOny. Lanark is dbtant, 
Xianark is insignificant. Our stadesmen are not afraid of the per- 
fect system of n^fovm (he talks iff, and, in "the mieantime, his cant 
against reform in parliament, and about Bonaparte, serves as a 
|«rdmieal diversion in their fhvour. But let the good which Mr 
Owen toys be 4ias done in one poor Tillage be in danger of be* 
tM^ming genei'al,^et his phin for governing men by reason, 
^thout the assistance of the dignitaries of the church and the 
dtgttitavies of the laM^, but omee get wind and be likely to be |>ttt 
In pradtice> intd 'bis tireaitts of elevated paUxMiage wiU^ vanish. 
!ludfig before he 'has done as much to overturn bigotry and super* 
stition in this country, as he says Bonapai-te did on tb6 continent, 
(though he thinks the restoration of what was thus overturned also 
a great blessing) Mr. Wilberforce wiirhave cut his connection. 
When we see Mk*. Owen brought up for judgment before Lord 
EUenborough, or standitig in the pillory, we shall begin to think 
there is somethidg in this New Lanark Scheme of his. On the 
other hand, if be confines himself to general principles, steering 
clear of practice, the result will be the same, if ever his princi- 
{lles ^become «uiiki«ii^ kndwn ^atad admired. Let his ^' New 
¥iew <if Beoiety" ^biit make as (many di*:iples as the' ^^Mnqmrf 
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concerning Political Justice/' and we shall soon see bow the tide 
will turn about. There will be a fine hue and cry raised by all 
the good and wise, by all " those acute minds" who, Mr. Owen 
tells usy have not been able to find a fiaw in his reasonings, but 
who will soon discover a fiaw in his reputation. Dr. Parr will 
preach a Spital sermon against him ; lectures will be delivered in 
Lincoln's Inn Hall, to prove that a perfect man is such anotlier 
chimera as a golden mountain ; Mr. Malthus will set up his two 
checks of vice and misery as insuperable bars against him ; Mr. 
Southey will put him into the " Quarterly Review ;" his name 
will be up in the newspapers, The Times, The Courier, and The 
Morning Post; the three estates will set their faces against him; 
he will be marked as a Jacobin, a leveller, an incendiary, ii\ all 
parts of the three kingdoms ; he will be avoided by his friends^ 
and become a bye-word to his enemies ; his brother magistrates 
of the county of Lanark will refuse to sit on the bench with him ; 
the spindles of his spinning-jennies will no longer turn on their 
soft axles ; he will have gone out for wool, and will go honae 
shorn ; and he will find that it is not so easy or safe a task as he 
imagined to make fools wise, and knaves honest; in short, to 
make mankind understand their own interests, or those who gor 
vern them care for any interest but their own* Otherwise, all 
this matter would have been settled long ago. As it is, things 
will most probably go on as they have done, till some comet 
comes with its tail ; and on the eve of some grand and radical 
reform, puts an end to the question. 



The Speech of Charles C. Western, Esq. M. P. on 
the Distressed State of the Agriculture of the Country, de- 
livered in the House of Commons, March 7, 1816. 

The Speech of Henry Brougham, Esq. M. P. on the 
same subject, delivered in the same place, April 9/ 1816. 

This is a sore subject ; and it is here handled with much ten- 
derness and delicacy. It puts one in mind of the traveller's nose> 
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and the nuns of Strasburgh^ in the tale of Slaukenbergius. *^ I 
will touch \\j said one ; I dare not touch it^ said another ; t wish 
I had touched it, said a third ; let me touch it, said a fourth/' 
While the gentlewomen were debating the point, the traveller 
with the great nose rode on. It would be no ungracious task to 
treat of the distresses of the country, if all were distressed alike ; 
but that is not the case ; nor is it possible to trace the necessities 
of one part of the community to their source, or to hint at a 
remedy, without glancing invidiously at the superfluities of others. 
^' Aye, there's the rub, that makes calamity of so long life/' The 
speeches before us are to the subject what a veil is to a lady's 
face, or a blind to a window. Almost all that has been said or 
written upon it is a palpable delusion — an attempt to speak out 
and say nothing ; to oppose something that might be done, and 
propose something that cannot be done ; to direct attention to the 
subject, and divert it from it; to do something and nothing; and 
to come to this potent conclusion, that while nothing 15 <2afte, 
nothing can he done, " But have you then any remedy to pro- 
pose instead?" What sort of a remedy do you mean? *' Oh, 
one equally safe and efficacious, that shall set every thing to rights, 
and leave every thing just as it is, that does not touch either the 
tythes or the national debt, nor places and pensions, nor property 
of any kind, except the poor's fund ; that you may take from them 
to make them independent of the rich, as you leave Lord Camden 
in possession of thirty thousand a year to make him independent of 
the poor." — Why, then, what if the i»rd Chancellor and the 
Chancellor pf the Exchequer were to play a game at push-pm on 
the top of St. Paul's ; or if Mr. Brougham and Mr. Horner were 
to play at cat's-cradle on the top of the Monument; or if. the 
little garden between the Speaker's house and the river-side were 
to be sown with pearls. and cockle-shells?. Or if- — —Pshaw! 
Patience, and shuffle the cards. 

The great problem, of our great problem-finders appesfrSi to 
be, ta take nothing from the rich, and give it to the poor. . That 
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will never da We find tbem and their flcbemei of diversion well 
described iu Rabelais, book v. chap. zui. 

*' How Queen Whim's Officers were employed, and how the 
said Lady retained us among her Abstractors. 

*' I then saw a great number of the Queen's officers> who made 
blackamoors white, as fast as hops, just rubbing their bellies 
with the bottom of a pannier. 

^' Others, with three couples of foxes in one yoke, ploughed a 
sandy shore, and did not lose their seed. 

'^ Others washed burnt tiles, and made them lose their colour. 

** Others extracted water out of pumice-stones, braying them 
a good while in a mortar, and changed their substance. 

** Others sheered asses, and thus got long fleece wool. 

'^ Others gathered off of thorns grapes, and figs off of thistles. 

'^ Others stroked he-goats by the dugs, and saved their milk, 
and much they got by it* 

'^ Others washed asses' heads, without losing their soap. 

'^ Others taught cows to dance, and did not lose their fiddling. 

'' Others pitched nets to catch the wind, and took cock lob- 
sters in them. 

'' Others out of nothing made great things, and made great 
thills return to nothing. 

'' Others made a virtue of necessity, and the best of a bad 
market ; which seemed to me a very good piece of work. 

'' I saw two Gibroins by themselves, keeping watch on the top 
of a tower ; and we were told they guarded the moon from the 
wolves." 

The war bas cost the co«ntry five or m hundred milltoos of 
money. Tins has not been a nomiiuil expence, a pbyiog at ducks 
and drakes widi ibe King's piotsre on the water, or a manufac- 
turing of bank-notes, and then lighting our pipes with then, but 
Boreal b^n&Jide waste of tiie means, wealth, laboqr, produce, or 
resources ^f the coimtiy, in ihe oanThig <ni of the war. Abcmt 
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one hupdred of these £v^ or six hundred millions have been 
sent directly out of the country in loans tp our Allies, from the 
year 1793 to the year 18 15, inclusive, during .which period 
there is not a single year in which we did not (from our desire of 
pe9ce with the legitimate government of that country) subsidise 
one or all of the powers of Europe to carry on war against the 
rebels, regicides, republicans, and usurpers of France. Now the 
interest of this money alone would be five millions yearly, which 
would be nearly enough to pay the amount of the poor-rates of 
the whole country, which is seven millions of our yearly taxes, or 
might at least be applied to mitigate the mild severity of 
Mr. Malthus's sweeping clauses on that defenceless part of the 
subject. Here is a hundred millions then gone clean out of the 
country: jthere are four or five hundred millions more which 
have been sunk in the expenses of the war, and which might as 
well have been sunk in the sea; or what has been saved out of the 
wreck by those who have been most active in running the vessel 
aground, is in the hands of • persons who are in no hurry that the 
public should go snacks with them in their excessive good fortune. 
In all three cases, and under each several head of loans, waste, 
or monopoly, John Bull pays the piper, or the interest of the 
whole money in taxes. He is just so many hundred millions the 
worse for the war, (whoever may be the better for it) not merely 
in paper, which would be nothing, nor in golden guineas, which 
would be something ; but in what is better and more substantial 
than either, in goods and chattels, in the produce of the soil, and 
the work of his hands — in the difference between what the io- 
duatry of man, left to itself^ produces in time of peace for the 
benefit of man, and what the same industry, under the direction 
of government, produces' in time of war for the destruction (tf 
otherSf without any benefit to himself, real, imaginary, or pre* 
tended ; we mean in a physical and economical point of view, 
wbicb k here the question — a question, which seems to last when 
the religion, politics, uad morality of the affur are over* We 
have BdiA that the expenses of the ivar m^t as well have been 
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mink hi the sea ; and so they mighty for they have been sunk in un-^ 
productive labour, that is, in maintaining large establishments, and 
employing great numbers of men in doing nothing or mischief; 
for example, in making ships to destroy other ships, guns and 
gun-powder to blow out men's brains, pikes and swords to run 
them through the body, drums and fifes to drown the noise of 
cannon and the whizzing of bullet3 ; in making caps and coats to 
deck the bodies of those who live by killing others ; in buying up 
pork and beef, butter and cheese, to enable them to do this 
with more effect : in barracks, in transport-ships, in baggage and 
^ggage-waggons, in horses, bridles and saddles, in suttlers and 
followers of the camp, in chaplains of the regiment, in common 
trulls, and the mistresses of generals and commanders in chief; 
in contractors, in army and navy agents, their partners, clerks, 
relations, dependants, wives, families, servants in and out of livery, 
their town and country houses, coaches, curricles, parks, gardens, 
grottos, hot-houses, green-houses, pictures, statues, libraries; in 
treasury scribes, in secretaries and und^r-secretaries of state, of the 
foreign, colonial, and war departments, with their swarms of un- 
derlings, all of whom are maintained out of the labour and sweat 
of the country, and for all of whom, and for all that they do (put 
together) the country is not one pin the better, or at least, one 
penny more in pocket/ than if they were at the bottom of the 
Chaiinel. The present may have been the most just and neces- 
sary war, in a political, moral, and religious point of view, that 
ever was engaged in; but it has also been the most expensive; 
and what is worse, the expense remains just the same, though it 
may have been the most unjust and unnecessary in the world. 
We have paid for it, and we must pay for it equally m either case, 
and wholly out of our own pockets. The price of restoring the 
Pope, the Inquisition^ the Bourbons, and the doctrine of Divine 
Right, is half of our nine hundred millions of debt. That is the 
amount of the government bill of costs, presented to John Bull 
foT payment, not of the principal but the interest; that is what he 
ha9 got by the war ; the load of taxes at bis back, witb whicb 
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he comes out of bis glorious five and twenty years' struggle^ like 
Christian's load of sins^ which whether it will not fall off from his 
back like Christian's, into the Slough of Despond, will be seen 
before long. The difference between the expense of a war or a: 
peace establishment is just the difference between a state of pro- 
ductive and unproductive labour. Now this whole question, 
which from its complexity puzzles many people, and has given 
rise to a great deal of partly wilful and partly shallow sophistry,* 
may be explained in two woi-ds.-— Suppose 1 give a man five 
shillings a day for going out in a boat and catching fish for me. 
This is paying for productive labour : that is, I give him so much 
for what he does, or a claim upon so much of the public stock : 
but in taking so much from the stock by laying out his five shil- 
lings, he adds so much to it by his labour, or the disposal of his 
time in catching fish. But if I, having the money to do what 1 
please with, give him five shillings a day for shooting at crows, he 
is paid equally for bis trouble, and accordingly takes so much 
from the public stock, while he adds nothing to it but so much 
cai'rion. So if the government pay him so much a-day for 
shooting at Frenchmen and Republicans,: this is a tax, a loss, a 
burthen to the country, without any thing got by it ; for we can- 
not, after all, eat Frenchmen and- Republicans when we havekilled 
them. War in itself is a thriving, sensible traffic only to canni- 
bals ! Again^f I give a man five shillings for making a pair of 
shoes, this is paying, for. productive labour, viz. for labour that 
is useful, and that must be performed by some one f but if I give 
the same man five shillings for standing on his head or behind my 
chair while 1 am picking my teeth, or for runnii^ up a hill and down 
again for a wager--rthis is unproductive labour, nothing com^s of 
It, and though the man who is thus idly employed lives. by it, 
others starve, upon whose pittance and whose labour he lives 
through me. Such is the nature and effect of war; all the 
energies of which tend to waste, and to throw' an additional and 

4 
C • 

* See an wticle on tbi» inbject in Mr. Coleridge'ii Frifiiif^ . . 
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heaty burAen upon the eounti^, in proportion to tbd ^^itetit Md 
leogdi of time that h is carried on. It creates so many noseless 
members of the community : every man paid by the ivflr out of 
the taxes paid by the people, is, in fact, a dead bbdy fastened io 
a Hving one, that hy ks we^ht drags it to the earth. . A five and 
twenty years' wai-, and nine hundred millions of dcibt^ aire retilly 
a couple of miUstones rotmd the neck of a coontryi that must 
naturally press her down a little m the scale of prosperity. That 
seems to be no riddle. We defy any sophist to answer tfab sta^te- 
menft of the necessary tendency of war in il» genera) pritidpte to 
ruin and impoverish a countiy. tVe are not to wonder, ^en it 
does so; bat when other causes operate to counteract or retard 
this tendency. What is ettraordidary in otar owti oase is, that 
the pernicious effects of war have beeA delayed so long, tiot that 
they have come upon us at la8t.*-^That money laid out in war i» 
Arown away is sctf-evideat fi^in this single ciriennkstance, ttat 
government tiever refund. The reason is, because they never do 
any thing with their money that produces nioney again. They 
are the worst bankers in the world. The Exchequer is a ttne 
Sinking Fund. If yon lend mdnOy to a iahner, a mannfactnrer, a 
merchant, he employs it in getting something done, for Which 
otheni will pay, because it is useful ; as in ndsing corn, in weaving 
cotton, in bringing home sugar Or tobacco. Biit money sutik in 
a war brings in no returns — except of kHIed and wbimded; What 
will any ode {^ve (he government for the rotten bdnes that fie 
buried at Walcheren, or the dry ones at Waterloo ? l^dt a sk-pemre. 
They cannot make a collection of Wooden legs or dangling sleevies 
bom the hospitals at Greenwich or Chelsea to set iTp^a rtf£9e of 
a lottery. They cannot bring the fraits of the war i6 audtioti, or 
ptit up the tdttering throne of the Bbdrbbns to the b^t bidder. 

* We are softiewfaat iii4!]te aitoatibn of Captnin Maduath in tikfe '^ B^^gair's 
Opera." << The road had done the Captttin jnstiire, bilt Ibe gamkig-tabte htd 
been his rnin." We have been pretty snccessfal on the high seas ; but the 
Bank have swallowed it aO np. The taxes have outlived the war, trade, and 
commerce. They are the soal, the immortal pafrt'df the Pitt system. 
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The; cao neitbcr bring back a drop of the blood that has beea 
ahed, nor recover a shilling of the treasure thai has been 
wasted. If the expenses of the War are not a burden to die 
people, which most sink it according to their weight, why do not 
government take die whole of this thrivii^ concern into dieir owa 
hands^ and pay the national debt out of the Droits of Admiralty i 
la short, the way to ascertain this point is> by the old method of 
reductio ad aisurdum : Suppose we had to pay the expenses of 
such another peace-establishment and such another war. Who 
does not see that they weald eat up the whole resources of the 
eouatry, as the present peaoe^estiAlishnient and actual debt do 
just one half? 



Sfeegiee^ in Pabli^mbnt on the Distbbssss of the 
CouNTBY, by Mr* Western a^td Mr. BRoueHAM^ 

(concluded.) 

<< CMn«, let in leave ^ff ebUdrea't play, and 90 to rmh-pia*'' 

PolUe 



Dec. 99, lBi&. 
The war has wasted the resoarces of the ceund^ in foolery; 
wlueh die country has now to pay for in a lead of taxes on its 
retiBMmng resonrees, its actual produce and labour. The vat- 
gatherer is a government^maehine that takes six^-five tiifliions 
a-year from Aie baiikrupt pockets of the nation, to giVe to fho^ 
who have broi^ it into that situation ; who takes so much frcMn 
die necessmes of life betonging to die poor, to add to the supei^ 
fluides of the rich ; who adds so much to the hwd labour of the 
working part of the c^mmuinty, to ** relieve the killing languor 
and over4aboured kssitude of those who kia<ve nothing to do;'' 
who, in- 6liort, cut" of the ippiiidiiig poverty and ceaseless toil of 
those wbo pay d^ taxes, enable^' those who receive them to live 
in luxury and i^eness. 
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Mr. Burke, whom we have juit quioted, has saidy that *' if the 
poor were to cut the throats of the rich , they would not have a 
meal the more for it." First, (for truth is the first thing in our 
thoughts, and not to give offence the second) this is a falsehood f 
a greater one than the. answer of a Bond^treet lounger, who 
coming out of a confectioner's shop, where he has had a couple 
of basons of turtle-soup, an ice, some jellies, and a quantity of 
pastry, as he saunters out picking his teeth and putting the change 
into his pocket, says to a beggar at the door, '* I have nothing 
for you." We confess, we have always felt it an aukward circum- 
stance to be accosted in this manner, when we have been caught 
in the act of indulging a sweet tooth, and it costs us an additional 
penny. The rich and poor may at present be compared to the 
two classes of frequenters of pastry-cooks' shops, those on the 
outside and those on the in. We would seriously advise the 
latter, who see the gaunt faces staring at them through the glass- 
door, to recollect, that though custard is nicer than bread, bread 
is the greatest necessary of the two. — We had forgot Mr. Burke's 
sophism, to which we reply in the second place, that the cutting 
of throats is a figure of speech, like the dagger which he pro- 
duced in the Hduse of Commons, not necessary to the specu- 
lative decbion of the question. The most civil, peaceable, and 
complaisant way of putting it is this<^— whether if the rich were to 
give all that they are worth to the poor, the latter would he none 
the richer for it ? If so,' the rich would be none the poorer,, and 
so fiir could be no losers on Mr. Burke's own hypotliesis, which 
supposes, with that magnmiimity of contempt for plain nmtter of 
fact which distinguished the author's theories, that the ricb have 
nothing, and the poor have 6very thing ^ Had not Mr. Burke a 
pension of 4000/. a-year ? Was this notliing i But even this is 
not the question neither. It is not, whether if the rich were to 
part witb all they^ have to the poor (which is a mere absurdity) 
but whether if the rich do not take all they have left from the 
poor (which, we humbly hope is dpt'oposition that has common 
sense in it) the latter may not be the better off with something to 
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live uppn Jiban with notiiiiig i Whedier, if ihe whole load of 

ttiKes eotiM be taken off frofq thf^m, it would not be a relief to 

them I i Whether, if half the Jorad of laxes were taken off from 

dieoiy itrWould not be.a rdicff toifa^m f Whether, if any part of 

thti load of taxes (hat can be taken off from them were taken off, 

it would nol iifi the same prppoiftion be a relief to thenii? We 

* will ¥entai<e to say, ihat no one will deny diese propositions who 

does not receive so mtich a yiear for falsehood and impudence. 

The resistakice which is made to the general or abstract principle 

is not intended to prevent the. extreiBe sweeping application of 

ikvAi priticiple to the phindering or (as Mr. JBurke will have it) to 

the cutting the throats of the rich^ biit it iia manceuvrei by getting 

rid of the general princt(^ altogether, viz. that the extravagance 

^had luxury of the ricfa> war, taxes^ ^c. have b tendency to increase 

the distresnses of the poor, or jneasur^s of retrenchment and re- 

fotm to i^hten those distiresses--N;-to . give tarte-bianche to the 

goviirntnent to squatider the wealth, the bloody the happiness. of 

die nation at pleasurie ; to grant jobi, phces, pensions, -sjjnecures, 

reversions without end, to grind down, tOjstanre^flVid. iqipoyerish 

die couittry with systematic itnpimity. . It ian legerdjemain trick 

played off by hireling politicians; to enable thtir-pc^tonsand em- 

{Jlo]ji«rs to 'pick our pockets and kugh. iki our faces at the same 

time. 

It has been said by such persons that taxes are not a burthen to 
the country ; jhat <the w^th collected in taxes returns through 
diose 'Who receive to tho^e who pay them,, only divided more equally 
and-beifeficMftlly among all parties, yxA (they say) as. i the vapours 
and ^moisture of the edrth .eoilectediin the cloMd9 r^m to ^nrich 
the soil m soft and fertiliziog -showers. , We^iMl set ourpelyes 
tO'shew'that'this is not tcue. 

Soppose a socae^ of ten persons, wid^jOUtjtiiM^ ;to pay, apd 
v^holive on their own kbour, oo:lhe produce .of tb^^grpiind, and 
the«€ixohangeof onoicomfiodity iamoug^lhemslBlves >(pr anptjier. 
Softie^of, diese persons will be . jaitMa»% iekn{;}p9fod iq tiljiog jhe 
ground, others in t^ndialg ^attle,.tflidiers in nlifcii^ jnilp^pients of 
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husbandry^ others in weaving cloth, others in making shoes, others 
in building houses, others in making roads, others in buying and 
selling, others in fetching and carrying what the others want. AU 
will be employed in something that they want themselves, or that 
others want. In such a state of society, nothing will be given for no- 
thing. If a man has a bushel of wheat, uid only wants half of it, he 
will give the other half to some one, for making him a coat or a 
pair of shoes. As every one will be paid for what he doeft out of 
the earnings of the labour of others, no one will waste bis time or 
his strength in doing any thing that is not wanted by some one 
else, that is not as useful and necessary to his subsistence and 
comfort, and more so, than the commodity which he gives in ex- 
change for it. There will be no unproductive labour. What 
each person gets -will be either in proportion to what he has done 
for himself or what he has added to the comforts of others. 
Exchange there will be no robbery. The wealth of all will be 
the result of die exertions of each individual, and will circulate 
equally and beneficially, because those who produce that wealtl^ 
will share it among themselves. This is an untaxed state of 
society, where wealth changes hands indeed, but finds its level, 
notwith8tanding.^*Now suppose two other individuals to be fasr 
tened upon this society of ten persons— -a government-fnau jand a 
fund-holder. They change the face of it in an instant. The 
equilibrium, the balance is upset. The amount of the wealth of 
the society before was a thousand pounds a-year, suppose. Tlie 
two uew-comers take a writ out of their pockets, by which they 
quietly lay hands on five hundred of it as their fair portioii. 
Where are the ten persons now ? Mr. Burke, Mr. Coleridge^ 
Mr. Yansittart, The Courier, say — ^Just where they were before ! 
We say. No such thing. For three reasons: 1. It cannot be 
denied that the interlopers, the government-man and his friend, 
die fund4ioIder, who has lent him money to sport with on all 
occasions, are subsUmtial bona fide persons, like pdier men, 
ivho live by eating, drinking, &c. and who, if they only shared 
equally with die other ten what they had got amongst them^^ 
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(for they add notbing to the common stock) most be a soiBcieDt 
burthen upon the rest, that is, must diminish the comforts or 
increase the labour of each person one-fifth. To hear the other 
aide talk, one would suppose that those who raise and are paid 
out of the taxes never touch a farthing of them, that they have no 
occasion for them, that they neither eat nor drink, nor buy 
clothing, or build houses with them; that they live upon air, 
or tliat harmless food, bank notes (a thing not to speak of), 
and that all the money they are so anxious to collect is distri- 
buted by them again for the sole benefit of others, or passes back 
through the Exchequer, as if it were a conduit-pipe or empty 
tunnel, into the hands of the original proprietors, without 
diminution or diversion. Now this is not so. 2. Not only do 
our government-man and his friend live like other people upon 
their means, but they live better than other people, for they have 
better means, that is, these two take half of what the other ten 
get They would be fools if they gave it back to them ; no, 
depend upon it, they lay out their five hundred a-year upon them- 
iselves, for their own sole use, benefit, pleasure, mirth, and pas- 
time. For each of these gentlemen has just five times as much to 
spend as any of those that he lives upon at free cost, and he has 
nothing to do but to think how he shall spend it. He eats and 
drinks as much as he can, and always of the best and most costly. 
It is pretended that the difference in the consumption of the pro- 
duce of the soil is little or nothing, for a poor man's beUy will 
hold as much as a rich man's. But not if the one is full, and the 
other empty. The man who lives upon the taxes, feasts upon 
venison and turtle, and crams himself to the throat with fisli, 
flesh, and fowl; the man who pays the taxes, upon a crust of 
mouldy bread, and fiit rusty bacon : the man who receives the 
taxes drinks rich and sparkling wines, hock and canary ; the inan 
who pays them, sour small beer. If the poor man gets drunk 
and leads an idle life, his family starve : the rich man drinks his 
three bottles a day and does nothing, while his finally Ihre on the 
fat of the land. If |he poor man dies of hard labofir and poor 

Id 
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.Uviogi bis ftmilgr coouea to llie parish; if the rich'in^ diee of 
hard living and want of exercii»e« he. kayes his: jfemilj to be pro- 
vided for by the state. Bui, 3. AU that iKie gowermnent-man and 
the futtdrhoider do not spend upoa thek beUtes, in revelitiig. aaid 
gproiandisiDg, diey laiy out upon their backs^ their houses, their 
carriages, &c.. in inondinale. demands upon the labour of the 
former ten persons, who are now employed, not in working for 
^One another, but in pampering, the pride, ostentation, vanity, 
fpUy* or vices, of our twa gentleonen comers. After glutting liicir 
physical appetites, they take care to apply all tlne rest to the gra- 
tification of their factitious, arbitrary, aqd laatastic wants, which 
are! Mnlinjiited, aifd ^hicb the universe could not supply. ** They 
toil not, neither do they ispio, and yet eiven Solomon, in all bis 
gloiry wan noj; arrayed like one of these :'~wkttle tbe poor are 
9lofhe4 i^ ragai, and the dogs lick up their soottl. The money 
that is tak^n from you. and me, or the morp industrious, members 
of the coquniiiiity, and that we should have laid out in having 
anui;, cpQ|fortab)ef bousfeft built forusaU, or twp bedrcobmis. for 
OMf Camilies instead: of Qpe, is.€^pioyed^ uo^ that it has got, into 
the tax-gatherer's bands^ in hiring the aao^e p^i:9on9 to build two 
enormous hoii^s for tbp gpyecniment-inpn and ibe fund-hoUfBr, 
^wbo liye in pfila^e^ whi)i^ w^ live, in. hovels. Wfaat are we, 
the people, th^ priginal. ten men, the bptt^ for< that ? The taxes 
enable those whp rei;^iye them to pay oar maspita, carpenters, 8u:. 
for worj^ingfpf them* If we h^ not been forced to :pay the 
mpney iu taxes, the ss^ijnie per4^ns would bavie. beea employed by 
us for our conimpn b^nefit^ Suppose, the govecnmenip^man. takes 
it ipto his head to bwildiacolossas,. a rotunda^ a pyramid, or. any 
thii\g.e}s^. e^uajl); aJii^prd ai|<|, gigantic, k woulc^, we say, be a 
jiuisance it) pfioportion toj i^. eii^e. It would be.le^n tim^s as great 
% nuisance if it H^as ten times bjgger. If k covered a whole 
.f^punjly, it wpuld ruia the landed interest. If it.was spreaplover 
the whole country, the countiy nuist starve. When the i^overa- 
9^ef^*man and.thefiknd-hold|5r have got their great hbuscis built, 
they niust;nextcbayft thfem ^nished with: prdportioDaUe diagni- 
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fioenc^i and by tbe same mems; witb BerBm ajAd Turkey 
petij, M'itli EgyfHiao sdfaflu, down bed^, silj^ cwtdtna, cbiiia vascA^ 
fl^ryice^ of plate, tlibles> chairs, $tove9, glassed, Okirrors^ cbaode- 
liers, paper bangings^ ' pitetores^ busts^ brrt^medit?, kickfifaawf 
wiibpat numbel^y whilis you and I Kve On a mUd. ftoor, wiib bare 
wMs, stuck Wiib a penny ballad^ willi a joint-stool to sit upon, ^ 
tea-pot witfaout a teMpout to driiric 0ut of^ a track t^-bed or som^ 
straw and a blanket tt> lie upon! Yet Mr. Burke Bayi, tbat if w)9 
Were suddenly converted itito statef pensioners with thir^-thouslmd 
^-year» vie could not furnish our bouses a bit Uie better for it> 
This is like l^ord Peter, in ibe T^ of a Ti^i. l%en the ^Or 
Yernn[ient-nia.n ^nd bi^ friend must have ibeir train of coaches^ 
borses, dogs, fooimeti dressied in blue^ gl'een> yeU^W, dnd red^ 
ImJ rascals, making work for the taylor, the batter, the shocr 
apkaker, t)ie buttou-maker^ tbe bair-dredser, tbe gold and silveir 
l^ceocCan, tfp powder, dress^ and trick them out^ tbat they vemj 
lounge behind their nttsti-ewa' e^&acH^s, walk b4iom their ^dan 
chairs, help on their nuister^i stockings^ block up jbis doors, aild 
perforin a variety of little nameless offices, much to the ease and 
satisfaction of the great, but not of the smallest benefit to any one 
else. With respect to the article of dogs and horses, a word in 
Mr. M^Ubbs's feftr. -1%^ cbine inider tHeb^ad of consuiiif>tton> 
aid a swinging iteih tb^jf ar^. THey eat tip tlie fobd of the chil- 
dren of the poot. Tfiie pleasnre and coach-horses "kept in thia 
kingdom consume as much of the produce of the soil as would 
maintain all the paupers in il. lijet a tax he Jaid upon them 
directly, to defray the expense of the pbbf-rates^ tind to suspend 
the operation of Mr. Millthns'k geometrical and arithmetical 
ratiiPi* We see no physical necessity why that ingenious divine 
sbould put a $top to tbe:prppagfitic^ of . t^e sp^cif^ .(flat be foay 
keep two sleek geldings in bisj^table. .W^ihty^l^J^lyre^.Syy'lfli^ 
^Qoount of the Houyjo^^g^s and X^boOs* Th^c^ M^^Q^. tf lOdt 
in it; but still it has not reconciled us to Mr. Malthu^'s propo3al 
of Starving the children of tbe .poor to he^ ^be fe€|f^§ of the i:i<;b. 
But no more of tbat ! Me fat«& apu|l ^encfiigh 9t pf eaebt toiahfw 
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bow the taxes fly away with the money of a nation ; how they go, 
into the hanck of the government-man and the fund-holder, and 
do not return into the pockets of the people, who pay them. For 
the ftitore, Mr. Burke's assertion, that the taxes are like the 
vapours that ascend into the clouds and return to the eardi in fer- 
tilizii^ showers, may pass for an i^reeable metaphor, but for 
nothing more. A pretty joke truly, this, of the people's receiving 
their taxes back i^in in payment for what the rich want of them. 
It is OS if I should buy a pound of beef in a butcher^s shop, and 
take the money out of his own till to pay him ! It is as if a bill 
is presented to me for payment, and I ask the notary for the 
money to take it up with ! It is as if a Noble Earl was to win 
50,000/. of a Noble Duke over-night, and o£Per to return it to 
him the next morning, for one of his estates! It is as if Mr. 
Burke liad been robbed of a bond for 4000/. and the fortunate 
possessor had offered to restore it, on receiving in lieu his house 
and gardens at Beaconsfield ! Having thus pointed out the nature 
of the distress, we need not inquire far for the remedy. 
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Is smother'd in sonuiae, and nothing is 
3at what is not." 

.« Or in Franciscan think to pais disgnis'd." 

Septus, 1816. 

This Lay-'Sermon puts us' in mind of Mahomet's coflSn, 
which was suspended between heaven and earth, or of the flying 
island at Laputa, \rfiich hovered over the head of Gulliver. The 

* It may be proper to notice, that this article was written before the Dis- 
conrse which it professes to criticise had appeared in prittt, or probably existed 
anywhere, bat in repeated newipaper advertisements. 
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kigeuious author, inapreikce, wUch k a master-piecein'its kind, 
liaviiig neither b<^inning, middle; nor end, apologized for having 
published a work, not a line of which is written, or ever likely to be 
written. . He has, it seems, resorted to this expedient as the only 
way of appearing before the public in a manner worthy of himself 
and his genius, and descants on the several advantages to be 
derived from this original mode of composition ; — That as long 
as he does not put pen to paper, the first sentence cannot con- 
tradict the second ; that neither bis reasonings nor his conclusions 
can be Eable to objection, in the abstract ; that omneignotum 
fro magnifico est, is an axiom laid down by some of the best and 
wisest men of antiquity ; that hitherto his perfoimance, in the 
opinion of his readers, has fallen short of the vastness of his 
designs, but' that no one can find fault with what he does not 
write ; that while he merely haunts the public imagination with 
obscure noises, or by announcii^ his spiritual appearance for the 
next week, and does not venture out in propria persona widi his 
shroud and surplice on, the Cock-lane Ohost of mid-day, he may 
escape in a whole skin without beiqg handled by the mob, or 
Mncased by the critics; and he considers it the safest way to 
keep up the importance of his oracular communications, by 
letUng them remain a profound secret both to himself and tlie 
world. 

In this instance, we think the writer's modesty has led him into 
a degree of unnecessary precaution. We see no sort of difference 
between his published and his unpublished compositions. It 
is just, as impossible to get at the meaning of the one as the other. 
No mati ever yet ^ave Mr. Coleridge *^ a penny for his thoughts.'' 
His are all maiden ideas ; immaculate conceptions. He is the 
'^ Secret Tattle " of the press. Each several work exists only in 
the iouigination of the author, and is quite inaccessible to the 
understandings of his readers—^* Yet virgin of Proserpina from 
Jove.'' — We can give just as good a guess at the design of this 
Lay-Sermon, which is not published, as of the Friend, the 
Preliminary Articles in the Courier, the Watchman, the Con- 
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ciontsad Pcjmiuntl 6P dtiy of tfccr ^h%t eontfy or' fMipdor pidU- 
lications of the saitte author. Let the es|)eriment be tried^« and 
ify on committing the manuscript tothe pft-esd, the^author is'Caki^t 
in the fact of a single intelligible passage^ W0'^4U' be answerable 
for Mr. Coleridge^s- Idsfi^ of character* But ue Imovr die force 
df his genius too u'ell. What' is hwFrund itself but an eiloi^ 
mous title-page^; the longest and most tiresome prospettba that 
^ver was written; ab endleSs prefice to an. iknaginary^ work ; a 
table of contents that fills the whole volume ; a huge: bill of faM 
of all possible sufcjec^^ with not an idea to be had fmr k>Ve> or 
money? One nuoAhei* consists of «r gravei-fated promise t0 
perform something impossible in the' next ;. and the nest is'taklea 
up with a long-faced^ apology for not having done it. Through 
the whole of this worthy Mr. Coleridge appeao-s in the charactcfr 
of the Unborn Doctor ; tHe very Barmecide of kilo^iriedgQ ;> the 
Prince of preparatory authors'! 

** He never is— but always to be wUe,** 

He'is the £)ogin the Mkng^r of^ literature^ an int^ll^ctttabMarj^' 
!^lot^ who will neither let ady body else comfer to-a^dduaiMii^ 
nor come to one lliifhs^lf^ ^^ Tfai^ getitletibti beidng»'to |be ^imk 
of eclectic pbilosophers ; Uut whereas" Aejf profes^d^ tO'eicafMAi^ 
different systems, in order to select what was good in eacU^ <Mir 
perverse critic ransacks all past or present theories; to pick out 
their absurdities, ahd to slbusb whatievdl* is go^Mn ibenij He 
t^kes his notions of religion from' the " afuttkii^|>iety " 6f Jorditv^ 
Bruno, and cohsidiers a belief in a( 66d aa'^'verysuberdinjat* 
question to the worship of the Thr6c l^ersdas- of the IVinity, 
Tiie thirty-nine articles and Sti AihanadtiVs* cr^eii are/ ufjienabb 
same principle, niucli' mor^ ftitidaniietitil part^ of the Gh^^isfisni 

* This W^rk is so obscari!, thtft it basbeea si^ppsed tb be written in cypher, 
9X14 t^^t it is necessiMryfto read it upwards and downwardi*, or backwards and 
forwards, «s it happens, to make head or tail of it. The effect is exceedingfy 
like the qnalms produced by the heaviog of a ship b'ec^lmed kt «<a ; the paOiioii 
ik so tediotis) ittiprtjgressl^ audvlckeniftg', 
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etMence of devotion to icomisViA Athemi the perfeetiou of om- 
rality.io a total disreg^i of comequencea* He fciera. the graeft 
exttelienGe) of tile British GoBstiieUoa to- the prero|;itive of the 
Grown^ aadcoacewesf that the old J^jreocb Constkutioii^ laiisl; have 
been admimbly defeaded by'tbeStatea-Generalf which 'newer aMt» 
from the abused' of artatrai^; power. He highly appiraim of 
ex'-qffieio iAforooiatioiia and- special juries^ as liie great halwarkf 
of feb0 ]ibertj» of ihe press;, taxes he bold^ to be a providfeatial 
relief to the;dittt>ee8ea^of the people,, and wai^ to be a state of 
greater security ihiai' peace. He' definea JacobiniBBv to be aa 
abstract attachment ta liberty,, truth, and justice^;, and finding that 
this principle has. been abused or carried to- excess, he argues, that 
4inti-j^obii)isin, or thisr abstract principles of despoti«jii> 8iipei>- 
stitipn^ and oppression, are the^ safefy sure, and undeniable ree^dy 
for the former,! and the only means of restoring liberty^ tru^, and 
jjustice in the workL Again^ be places the: seat of truth in^ tie 
f^earty of virtue in the head;, damnar a trajg^dy as sbockiag that 
draws tears^from the audieipce, and proooances a comedj; 10 be 
inimitable,, if nobody laughs at it;; labours tp wisetde tbeplaiaeait 
things by far*fetcbed sophistry, and makes up for the want of 
proof in matters of fact by the mechanical^operatioBS of die 
spirit. He- judges of men as ha does of tbiap* He would per- 
soadet you thfit Sir Isaac* Ne¥?ton v»as:a money^sicfiveiiev, Vohaive 
dully 3onapa^ a. poor creatuve,. and the late Mr. Howard a 
misanthrope i while h# pays a willing homage to the Illtistfioiis 
ObscHre,, of wh^in he alwaya carries a list in bis pocket. Mis 
creed is formed not frpili a distrust and disavoat^al .of the exploded 
eifrprs of olbeii systems, but froi|)> a deteiTminied rifjeetioii of ibtir 
acknowledged excellences* It is 9 transpo$itioik 0f riiason and 
common- sense. H^ ladopts* all thp yutneffaJMe poin^ of belief ^ 
the triuoiphs of hi^ fastidious Jihilosopby, and holds a geiiefiil 
reta^neif for Ae defence of all contradictions' ki terms and ior* 
possibilities in ptactice^ He 'i$ at cirdds-pucp»a$es vi^iib himself at 
weib jis other<»,^ amd dincifrds hia owik caifnces if s^v«r he •uapbe^ 
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there ii the least ground for them. Doilbt sacpeeds to doubt, 
doud rolls over cloud, one paradox is driven out by another still 
greater, in endless succession. He is equally averse to the pre* 
judices of the vulgar, the paradoxes of the learned, or the habitual 
convictions of his own mind. He moves in an unaccountable 
diagonal between truth and falsehood, sense and nonsense, 
sophistry and common-place, and only assents to any opinion 
when he knows that all the reasons are against it. A matter of 
fact is abhorrent tp his nature: the very air of truth repels him. 
He is only saved from the extremities of absurdity by combining 
them all in his own person. Two things are indispensable to him 
— -to set out from no premises, and to arrive at no conclusion. 
The consciousness of a single certainty would be an insupportable 
weight upon his mind. He slides out of a logical deduction by 
the help of metaphysics : and if the labyrinths of metaphysics did 
not afford him *' ample scope and verge enough,'' he would resort 
to necromancy and the cabbala. He only tolerates the science of 
astronomy for the sake of its connection with the dreams of 
judicial astrology, and escapes from the Principia of Mewton to 
the jargon of Lily and Ashmole. All his notions are floating 
and unfixed, like what is feigned of the first forms of things 
flyii^ about in search of bodies to attach themselves to ; but his 
ideas seek to avoid all contact with solid substances. Innumerable 
evanescent thoughts dance before him, and dazzle his sight, like 
insects in the evening sun. Truth is to him a ceaseless round of 
contradictions: he lives in the belief of a perpetual lie, and in 
affecting to think what he pretends to say. His mitod is in a 
constant estate x>f flux and reflux : he is like the Sea-horse in the 
Ocean ; he is the Man in the Moon, the Wandering Jew. — ^The 
reason of all this is, that Mr. Coleridge has great powers of 
Aought and fancy, without will or sense. He is without a strong 
feeling of the existence of any thing out of himself; and he has 
neither purposes nor passions of his own to make him wish it to 
be. AH that he does^ or thinks is involuntary ; even his perversity 
and self-will are so. Tbey are nothing but a necessity of yielding 
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to. the slightest motiTe. Everl^tiog iocomequentiality marks all 
that he attempts. All his impulses are loose, airy, devious, casual. 
The strongest of his purposes is ligjhter than the gossamer, *' that 
wantons in the idle summer-air: ** the brightest of bis schemes a 
bubble blown by an infant's breath, that rises, glitters, bursts in 
the same instant :-^ 

'< Or like the Borealis race, 
That flit ere yon can mark their place : 
Or like the mow ialls in the river, 
A moment white, then gone for ever." 

His mind has infinite activity, which only leads him into number- 
less chimeras; and infinite resources, which not beii^ under the 
guidance of liis will, only dbtract and perplex him. His genius 
has angel's wings ; but neither hands nor feet. He soars up to 
heaven, circles the empyrean, or dives to the centre of the earth, 
but he neither lays his hands upon the treasures of the one, nor 
can find a resting place for his feet in the other. He is no sooner 
borne to the utmoSt point of his ambition, than he is hurried away 
from it again by the same fantastic impulse, or his own specific 
levity. He has all the faculties of the human mind but one, and 
yet without that one, the rest only impede and interfere with each 
other — ** Like to a man on double business bound who both 
neglects." He would have done better if he had known less. 
His imagination thus becomes tnetaphysical, bis metaphysics fan- 
tastical, his wit heavy, his arguments light, his poetry prose, his 
prose poetry, his politics turned — ^but not to account. He belongs 
to, all parties and is of service to none. He gives up his in- 
dependence of mind, and yet does not acquire independence of 
fortune. He ofieuds others without satisfying himself, and 
equally by his servility and singularity, shocks the prejudices of all 
about him. If he had had but cdmmon moral principle, that is, 
sincerity, he would have been a great man ; nor hardly, as it is, 
appears to us — 

** Less than arch-angel rained, and the excess 
" Of glory ohscuT'd." 
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We Use oiir pfttiflace when we think t^f the powers that be hai^ 
wested, and compare them and their aiiceess with tbosc^ foe 
aiislance, of such a fellow as the " :> ■. . .^ all whos^ ideas, 
notions, apprehensions^ comprehensioiis, feelings^ viitui^s, genius, 
skilif are copiprised in the -two words /wfai^h Peuchjm de^ifribe^ 
as necessary qualifications in his gang, ** To stand himself and 
bid others stand I '* 

When his six Irish friends, iM six Irish gentlemen, Mr. 
Makinsy Mr. Dunkley, Mr. Honagb^n, Mr. Qgilogher, Mr. 
Gallaspy, and Mr. 0*Keeffe> efter an absence of several years, 
discpvered their old acquaintance John Buncle, sitting in a mixe4 
company at Harrowgsite Wells, they exclaimed with one accord^- 
^ There be is — making love to the finest woman iii the universe ! ^ 
So we may say at a vefatu^e of Mr. Coleridg^ — ^^ There be is, at 
this instant (no matter where) talking away among his gossips, as 
if he were at the Court of Semiramis, with the Sophi of Prestor 
John.'' The place can never reach the height of his argument 
He should live in a world of encbanimeni, ^hiat things might 
answer io bis descriptions. His talk would suit tlie miracle oif 
tjie Conversion of Consti^ntine, or {laphaefs Assembly of the 
jiist. {t is hot short of that. His face would cut ho figure 
iktvey but bis tongue would wag to some pijrpose. He is fit ib 
take up the deep pauses of conversation betwedn Cardinals and 
Angels — ^his cue would not li>e wanting in presence of the beafific 
vision. Let him talk on for ever in this world arid the next ; aiid 
both worlds wilt be the better for tt. But let him hot wtite, or 
pretend to write, nonsense. Nobody is the better fdr it. It wai 
a fine thought in Mr. Wordsworth to represent CerVantes at the 
4ay of judginerit and conflagration of the world carrying off the 
romance of Don Quixote under his arm. We hope that Mr. 
Coleridge, dn the same occasion, will lealve " the Frierid " io 
take its chance, and his *^ ijaiy Sermon '^ to get up into the 
Xinibo of Vanity, how it can. 
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SrikTfiftMAJi'a MA^KUrAL; or the Bible the bed Guide 
to BeMtkal Skill oMd Foremgkt. A L^ SermMf addreMted 
to the. Higher Chsset of iSoMly. % S. T. Golmd^s, JEiy. 
Qaki^aiid Eftoner. 

Dec. 29, 1816. 

Hjiss is this Icoe Simon :ParQ. We hii^e by;anticipalioii giveu 
aomp account of tJbU Sesiapn. We haiie only to proceed ta ipc- 
cknens in iUttstniiioo of wlM|t ^e haive aaid. 

It Miai out wkh, the ioilomog sf meoce :-r 

^' if our own kmwledge and inf^roiatioa cooceiniBg im Bdble 
hkidibeen confined to the one fiusti of k3 immediate deri«atia»iiioiai 
Gody Mi'e) s)uMild stitt pre«utoe that it eonlaincd nikaand asriat- 
ance^ for all oondttiona'of mefi under all eiroumstencos^ add 
tfiosr^te for commanifeiesi no less than for individuals;'' 

Now this is well said ; *' and 'tis a kind of good deed to B|y 
welL" But why dink .net Mr. Goleridsei keep on in the same 
strain, to the ^nd of the chapter, instead of UinsdfdlstuBbing^ the 
harmony and unanimity wlucb he here Tesy properly auppotesjto 
esjst on diis subjecty or queaiioning. the motimea of it»caiisleHire 
by sndi paiissges as ihe.fiolifKwing^ p. ^ of the Af^n^ui 

<< Thaink heaven! not withstanfhng the attempts ol Mr^ Thomas 
Saine and hi^ compeers^ : it is hot so. bad wilb as* Op^ ii^/Uel^ 
has ceased lo be a tneahs even of i^aiifykig vanity ^ for the leaders 
'of the gang ibemselves. turned apostates to Satapi aa soon ^5. the 
number of iheif proselytes, became m large, that Adieism cemed 
to/giwedistinctbn. Nay, it becajme a maik of .ociginaL thinking 
to defend the Belief and Itfae'TeoColnnandaieBtsf so. theiArcMigf 
tkihdi vbenedround^'iind religion came agaifp into fii^ion.'^ 

Now weconfiiss wedoiaot find in ibis stafliemaDt muefa.io 
tkai^ heatven>for; if ireJigion hasonly come into fasbioRi«agSBi 
with the' sibrong miods^it will hardly, be denied* that Mv.£olf- 
Eidge i& one iif the number)-^Bs, a belter/ aaode <o£ gpstifying •their 
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vanity than *^ open infidelity/' Be this as it mayi Mr. Coleridge 
has here given a true and masterly delineation of that laige class 
of Proselytes or their teachers, who believe any thing or nothing, 
just as their vanity prompts them. All that we have ever said of 
modem apostates is poor and feeble to it. There is however one 
error in his statement, inasmuch as Mr. Thomas Paine never 
openly professed Atheism, whatever some of his compeers might 
do. 

It is a pity that with all that fund of ** rules and assistances ** 
which the Bible contains for our instruction and reproof, and 
which the author in this work proposes to recommend as the 
Statesman's Manual, or the best Guide to Political Skill and 
Foresight, in times like these, he has not brought forward a single 
illustration of his doctrine, nor referred to a single example in the 
Jewish history that bears at all, in the circumstances, or the in- 
ierence, on our own, but one, and that one he has purposely 
omitted. Is this to be credited? Not without quotiiig the 
passage. 

'' But do you require some one or more particular passage 
from the Biblo' that may at once illustrate and exemplify its 
application to the changes and fortunes of empires? Of the 
numerous chapters that relate to the Jewish tribes, their enemies 
and allies, before and after their divbion into two kingdoms, it 
would be more difficult to state a single one, from which some 
guiding light might not be struck." [Oh, very well, we shall have 
a few of them. The passage goes on.] '^ And in nothing is 
Scriptural history more strongly contrasted with the histories of 
highest note in the present age, than in its freedom from the 
hoUowness of abstractions.'' [Mr. Coleridge's admiration of the 
inspired writers seems to be very much mixed with a dislike of 
Hume and Gibbon.]—*'^ While the latter present a shadow-fight 
of Things and Quantities, the former gives us the history of Men, 
and balances the important influence of individual minds with the 
previous state of national morals and manners, in which, as con- 
stituting a specific susceptibility, it presents to us the true cause, 
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faiPth of the iafloence itself, and of the Weid or Woe that were 
its consequents. How should it be otherwise'? The histories 
and political economy of the present and precedii^ century par- 
tajce in thje general contagion of its mechanic philosophy y'' [' still 
harping on my daughter '] '' and are the product of an unenlivened 
generalizii^ understanding. In the Scriptures they are the living 
educts of the Imagination ; of that reconciling and mediatory 
power, which incorporating the reason in Images of the Sense, 
and organizing (as it were) Uie flux of the Senses by the per- 
manence and self-circling eneigies of the Reason, gives birth to 
a system of symbols, harmonious in themselves, and consubr 
stautial with the truths, of which they are the conductors. These 
are the Wheels which Ezekiel beheld when the hand of die Lord 
was upon him, and he saw visions of God as he sat among the 
captives by the river of Chebar. Whither soever the Spirit was 
to go, the wheels went, and thither W€U their spirit to go ; for the 
ipirit of the livirtg creature was in the wheels also. The truths 
and the symbols that represent them move in conjunction, and 
form the living chariot that bears up (for us) the throne of the 
Divine Humanity, Hence by a derivative, indeed, but not a 
divided influence, and though in a secondary, yet in more than 
a metaphorical sense, the Sacred Book is worthily entitled the 
Word of God,*" p. 36. 

So that, after all, the Bible is not the immediate word of God, 
except according to the German philosophy, and in something 
between a literal and metaphorical sense* Of all the cants that 
ever were canted in* this canting world, this is the worst! The 
author goes on to add, that " it is among the miseries of the 
present age that it recognises no medium between literal and 
metaphorical,** and laments that ^* the mechanical understanding, 
in the blindness of its self-complacency, confounds Symbols 
with Allbgoribs.''— «This is certainly a sad mistake, which he 
labours very learnedly to set right, '' in a diagonal sidelong 
movement between truth and falsehood.'' — ^We assure the reader 
that the passages which we Mve givea above areg^ven m the 
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order in which* they ure'Stning 4og«flier b ihe Seftii<»n ; mi 90 he 
goes on for several pages^ concluding his carder where ihe Allies 
have concluded theirs^ ;wMi'-the doctrine' of Divine R^bt ; nvbich 
he does not hovrever ctttabUsil quite so sueeessiMty with Ihe pen, 
as they have done wWi^l^e sword. ''<Heretfi^(8»y».this profound 
writer) *' the rBiMe'dMRers from nil the books of Greek pht- 
losophy/und hi « two^fdk) mamier. < It doth not afSrm a Divine 
Nature only; but a G<)d ; aiid not a Ood only, but the living God, 
Hence in the Striptures alone u 'the Jus Divinom or direct 
Relation of the State and iti'Megiiftitcy t^the Supreme Being, 
taitg9tt as a vital and indi^pensdbte part of All mO^ral and 
ALL POLITICAL Wis'Doiily ettn tr$ the Jemih atone was a true 
theoeracy!'* 

Now it does srppear to us, that as ^he reason ^ixhy the Jus 
Dmnt/m was taugiit in the Jewish 'Stsrfe was, that that alotie was 
a true theocracy, this is so far horn proving this doctrine to-be a 
paj^ of all moral and all p&Htical wisdom, that it proves jost 
the contrary. This may perhaps be owing to Our 'mechanical 
utrdefstaiiding. Wherever Mr.C will shew as the theocracy, we 
^ill grant him the Jus Divintrm. Where God really pulls down 
and sets up kings, the people need not do it. Under the true 
Jewish theocracy, the priests and prophets cashiered kings ; but 
our lay-preacher will hardly take this office upon himself as a part 
of the Jus Divinum, without having any thing better to shew for 
it than 'his profound moral and political wisdom. Mr.Soathey 
hints at somc^tliing af' the -kind rh- verse, and we are not sure that 
Mf. Coleridge does not hint ttt it in prose. Fdr after his extraordi- 
nary career and iifterrainable circumnavigation through the heaven 
6f heavens, after being rapt 'in the wheels of Ezekiel> and sitting 
with the captives by the river of Chebar, he lights once toom oil 
£ngfish'grokmd, andyoQ thhik you have brai. 

'**^Bat I'rdfer to the demand. Were it my object to touch on 
die present state of piiblic affiitrs in this' kingdom, or. on the pro^ 
spective measures in agitationTespectingouif^ Sister Island, I woiirM 
dfa^^ your most serious meditations to i3ie latter period of the 
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reign of Solomon^ and ibe revoluUons in die reign of Rehoboaiu 

his 86n. But I ttead oil glowing embers. I will turn to 'a 

. subject on which all men of reflection are at length in agreement — 

the causes of the Revolution and fearful chastisement of France." 

r-^Here Mr. Coleridge is off again on the wings of fear as he 

v«*as before on those of fency.— This trifliog can only be compared 

ito that of the inipertittent barber of Bagdad, who being sent for 

to shate the prince^ sp^nt the whole morning in preparing his 

rrazorS| look the he^ht of the sun with an astrolabe, sung the -song 

of Zimri, and danced the dance of Zamtout, and concluded by 

daolining to perform the operation at all, because the day was 

'Unfavourable to its success. As we are not so squeamish as 

Mr. Coleridge, and do not agree with him and all other men of 

reflection on the subject of the French Revolution, we shall tura 

•back to the latter end of the reign of Solomon, and that of his 

successor Rehoboam^ to find out the parallel to the present 

reign and regency which so particularly strikes and ;8tartle« 

Mr. Coleridge.-— Here it is for the edification of the curious^ 

from the First Book of Kings ; — 

'^ And the time that Solomon reigned over all Israel was forty 
years. And Solomon slept with his fathers, and was buried in 
the city of David his father: and Rehpboam his son reigned in 
his stead. And Rehoboam went to Shechem : for all Israel 
were come to Shechem to make him king.* And Jeroboam and 
all the congregation of Israel came and ^pake unto Rehoboam, 
saying, Thy father (Solomon) made our yoke grievous; now, 
therefore, make thou the grievous service of thy father, and his 
heavy yoke which he put upon us, lighter, and we mil serve thee. 
And he said unto them. Depart yet for three days, then come 
again to me. And the people departed. And King liehoboam 
consulted with the old men that stood before Solomon his father 
while he yet lived, and said,. How do ye advise, that I may answer 
this people ? And they spake unto him, sayings If thou wilt be a 

* Does thlft vene come voder Mr. C's version of Jtu Dimmml 

K 
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servant unto this people this day, and wilt serve tbem, and answer 
them, and speak good words Unto them, then they will be vtby 
servants for ever. But he 'forsook the Goonsel of the old^men, 
which they had given^him, and consulted mththe young men that 
were grown up with Him, and which stood before him: And 
■he said unto fhem, Vfi^t eoimsel give ye, that we may answer 
this people, whofaave spoken to nie, saying, M^ke the yoke which 
thy father did put upon us lighter? And the ypung men tbdt 
were grown up with' him spake unto him, saying. Thus shalt thou 
speak unto this people Aat- ^ke unto thee, saying,; Thy £ither 
made our yoke heavy, but make t(iou it lighter ^unto^ua; thas 
ishalt thou say unto them, My little finger shall be Jhideer than 
my fathet^s loins. And now, whereas: ^my father did*ldde you 
with a heavy yoke, I will add to your yoke: my xfaiher hath 
chastised you with whips : but I will chastise you wiihisaarpions. 
So Jeroboam* and allithe people came wtaiRehobbam the thiril 
tday, as the king had appointed^ saying, come tame again the 
third day. And *the king answered the people roughly , iand.for* 
sook the old men's counsel that they gave him: ^d spake fo 
them after the counsel of the young men, saying, Myfather.made 
your yoke heavy, and twill add t^yyaur yoke; 'iny ijkther aiso 
thastised ybumth whips, but I will chastise you withscorpiosis. 
"Wherefore the king hearkened not untotbe people; for Ithe cause 
wdi fV^m the JjotA^ that ^ he might perform his saying .which . the 
«L6rd spake by 'Ahijab. the Shilonite, unto Jeroboam the son ^of 
Nebat^" [We here see pretty plainly how the : principle of ^^|i 
true* theocracy " qualified the doctrine of Jus Divinu^ imon% 
the Jews ; but let us mark the sequel.] '^^ So when all Jsrud 
saw that ihe'^King hearkened not mto them, the people answered 
ihe king, saying, What portion have we in David : neither have 
we inheritance in the eon of Jisse : to your tents, O ^Israel : 
now see- to -thine own 'house, David. So Israel departed unto 
lA'i^r ie;r/5. llieu kiog B^hoboam sent Adoram, who yn» QVitr 
the tribute ; and all Israel stoned him with stones that he died ; 
therefore king'R^hoboam made speed to get himup to his chariot 
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to fi^e tp Jerusalem. So I^^^el rebelled agsiiiist the house of 
Pavid unto this day. And it came to pass when all Israel heard 
that Jeroboam y/^s come again, that they ^ent and called him unto 
the CQUgregation, aidd made.hipA king oyer all Isri^el." 

Here is the doctrine apd practice of divine right, with a ven- 
geance. We do not wonder ^r. Coleridge was shy of instancei 
froifi bis Statesman's Manual, $s the rest are like this. He does 
not say (neither dhall we^ for we a^e not sajamanders any more 
than he, to tread .im gliding embers) whether he approves of the 
conduct of all Israel in this case, or of the gr^ndf m^gnificenit 
and gracious answer of the son of Solomon ; but tUs we will say, 
that his brijQgiugoridludiQg.to a passage lik$ this jmfmediately after 
his inuendo (addressed to the higher clafises) that the doctrine jof 
divine right b contained par excellence in the Scriptures alone, is 
,we should suppose, an instance, of a power oC voluntary oelf- 
delusion, and of adel^bt in.esercisidg it on the most titiklish 
topics, greater than ever was .0r ever will be possessed by any 
o&ier iiiidividfjtal ^hat ever did or e?er will jive upod Ul^.face oftlie 
earth. '^ Imposture, organised into a comprehensive and selfr 
bonsistent wh6le> forms a. world of its owtt, Jn which inversion 
becomes the order of nature" Compared with such powers of 
inconceivable inental refinenieot, hypocrisy is a great .baby, a 
shallow ddt, a gross duiicef, a cluipsy devil ! 

4inong other, passages, unrivaled in style jand matter by any 
other author, take the foUowiipg :-— 

** When I named thiaEssay a Sermon, I sought to preparethe 
inquirers after it ^fpr l^he absence of all the tis|ili(l softenings sug* 
!geited>by zDorldiy prudence, of all compromise between triith and 
co^tesy. But not even as a Seivpon would I have addressed the 
present Discourse to a promiscuous audience :* and for this reason 
I likewise annoihnced it in jhe: titierpage, as exclusively adclerum, 
{. b;.(iH the c(ld and viiide ^ense of the word*) ^o mjen of clerkfy 
acquirements, qf whitever profession." [AU that we know is> 

* That is, in a sense not used and without any intelligible meaning. 

■ K a 
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ihat there is no such tide-page to our copy.] '' I would that the 
greater part of our publications could be thus directed, each to 
ks appropriate class of readers. But this cannot be ! For among 
other odd burs and kecksies^ the misgrowth of our luxuriant 
activity, we have a Reading Public, as strange a phrase, me- 
thinks, as ever forced a splenetic smile on the staid countenance 
of meditation ; and yet no fiction / For our readers have, in good 
truth, multiplied exceedingly, and have waxed proud. It would 
require the intrepid accuracy of a Colquhoun "— {Intrepid and 
accurate applied ^o a Colquhoun! It seems tfiat whenever an 
objection in matter of fact occurs to our author's mind, he in-^ 
stinctively applies the flattering unction of words to smooth it over 
to his conscience, as you apply a salve to a sore] — *' to venture 
Bt the precise number of that vast company only, whose heads 
and hearts are dieted at the two public ordinaries of literature, 
the circulating libraries and the periodical press. But what is the 
result ? Does the inward nmn duive on this regimen i Alas ! 
if the average healdi of the consumers may be judged of by the 
articles of laiigest consumption *' — [Is not this a side-blow at the 
Times and Conner?] — ** if the secretions may be coi^ectured 
from the ingredients of die dishes diat are found best suited to 
their palates ; from all that I have seen, either of the banquet or 
the guests, I shall utter my prqfaccia "— *[^ Oh thou particular 
fellow !*]«-'' with a despondii^ sigh : F^rom a popular philosophy, 
and philosophic populace, good sense deliver us ! " 

Why so, any more than from a popular celigioo or a religious 
populace, on Mr. Coleridge's own principle, p. 12, '^ Reason 
and religion are their own evidence i " We rfiould suspect that 
our unread author, the " Secret Tattfe " of the Press, is thus 
fastidious, because he keeps an ordinary himself which is not fre- 
<|uented. He professes to be select: but we all know the secr^ 
of " seminaries for a limited number of pupils;" Mr. Coleridge 
addresses his Lay-Sermon ** to the higher classes," in his printed 
title-page : in that which is not printed he has announced it to be 
directed ad clerum, which might imply the clergy, but no : he 
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issuer another extent for the benefit of the Reading Public^ 
and says he means by the i^unciation ad clerum, all persons of 
-clerkly acquirements^ that is, who can read and write. What 
wretched stuff is<.all this ! We well remember a friend of.his and 
ours saying, many years ago, on seeing a little shabby volipme of 
ThamsofCs Seasons lying ia the window of a solitary ale-bouse, 
at the top of a rock hanging, over the British Channel, — ** That 
is true fame!" If he were to write fifty Lay-Sermons, he could 
^ot answ^ the inference from this one sentence, which is, that 
there are books that make their way wherever there are readers, 
and that there onght every where to be readers for suck books !' 

To the words Reading Public, in the above passage, is 
the following note, which in wit and humour does not fall short 
of Mr. Soutbey's " Tract on the Madras System :"— r 

*^ Some participle passive in the diminutive form, eruditQrum 
natio for instance, might seem at first sight ar fuller and moi:^ 
'exact designation: but the superior force and humour of the 
former become evident whenever the phrase occurs, as a step or 
Mair in the climax of irony... .Among the revolutions worthy of 
notice, the change in the introductory sentences and prefatoiy 
matter in serious books is not the least striking. The same gross 
flattery, whicb disgusts us in the dedications to individuals, in the 
elder writers, i» now transferred to tbe nation- at laige, or the 
Reading Public ; while the Jeremiads of our old moralists, 
and their angry denunciations against the ignorance, immorality, 
and irreligion of the people appear (mutatis mutandis, and witb 
an appeal to the worst passions, envy, discontent, scorn, vindic- 
tiveness,* &c.) in the shape of bitter libels on ministers, parliar 
ment, the clergy;; in short, on the state and church, and all per-: 
sons employed in them. Likewise, I would point out to the 
reader's attention the marvellous predominance at present of the 
words. Idea and Demonstration. Every talker now-a-days has 
an Idea; aye, and he will demonstrate it too !. A few days-ago, 

•■ » 
^ If theie we the wont pewipiiH ther^ is plenty, of them iq thi« l49.SennoQ^, 
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I hkrd bttie of the ftsADiNO Pitblic, ii tbibkiilg dkid iiidet^jeii- 
itut smuggler, eii|>ti6tike the htt^r w6rd ^hA imuth sigolficaibbey 
Id tt tirade against idle pitatiners of the late Afi^kan expeditioli: 
' Js to Algiers, any mM (hat hUs hatf tin \s3tK in hu stiiil 
mM know, that it has been hng ago detf-^nonstered, 1 shotdd 
gay, dey-monstrified,* Sfc. But the phrase, which occasioned 
this nbte, brings td my Aiind the milst^ke o^ a kthargi^; Diit^h 
traveller, who, returning highly gratified from n showman's cainl- 
va^, which he had been tempted to enter by the words LfiAlEtNED 
Pig, gilt on the panhels, met another caravan of a similar shape, 
with the Rbadino Fly 6n it, in letters df the same size and 
splendour. ' Why, dis is vooA^rs aboVe voonttehf,' exclaims 
the Dutchman, tak^is his seat as first codier, and sobti fatigued 
by waiting, and by the very hush and intensky of his expectation, 
gives way to his consdttitidnal sbmbolence, front which he is 
roliKkl by the supposed showman at Hounsldw, with a ^ In what 
name. Sir, f^lis ybur place tiiken? are you hboked all the Way 
for Reading f NoW a tteading Public is (to liiy miii^) inore 
marvellous still, and in the third tier of ' Voonders above v6ofi- 
ders/'* 

A pnblic thkt conld read siicfa stuff as this with any patienbe 
would indeed bis sb. We do riot nnderstand boiv, with this 
^yst^matic antipathy to the Reading Public, it is consistent id 
Mr. Coleridge to declare of ^^ Br. Bell's original and unsophis- 
ticated plan,'' that he ^'himscilf regards it as an especial gift of 
Providence to the human race, as an iiicbmparable machine, a 
vast moral steam^iigiiie." Learning is ah old University mistress, 
that he is not willing to part with, except for the use of the 
church of EngHSind; arid be is sadly afraid she shbuld be de- 
b^uchied by the << liberal ideas" bf Joseph Lancaster ! A^ to his 
avernon to the prostitution of the word Ide!a to cbmmoh uses and 
in common minds, it is no wonder, from the very iexaited idea 
which he has given us of this term. 

^* What other measures I had in contemplation it has been my 
endeavour to el^plain elsewhere . . . . ^O ii^lmt tiieafiui^es of practi- 
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oal^triOm.wbuld h6 once more brought into open day by the 
tfoiiitieftd£ this problem/' to wit^ '^ a diorough repastiug of the; 
iwMilds in which the minds of our gentry^ the chftfacters of our 
iiture land-)>oi#neff8, ntagistiates^ and senators^ are to receive; tfaek 
ahape and fasbioik Suffice it for the preaentto hint the master- 
dioBght Tkejiirsi man, on whom tie light of an I DBA dawned^ 
ad in thai same momeni rioeive the- spirit and the credentials qf 
d Lawgher; and as long* as ifeian shall exisl, so long will tbe^ 
possession of that antecedent knowledge which exists only m the 
power of m idea, be the one lawful qualification for all domi* 
mon in die world of the senses^'' p. 5%. Now we do thii^k tfaia 
a shorter cut towards the libdermining of the rotten borougha^ 
and ousting' the present mmistry^ than any we have yet heard oC« 
One of the most extraordiuary ideas in this work is where thfSt 
Audior prcms the doctnne of free will from the eitislettee oC 
pr<yperty; and agiain> whei^ he rteoaanends the study of th« 
S€riptiites^ fjiom die example o( Heraditus and {Sorace. T^ 
conclude this most inconclusive piece of weik^wefitod the distafllf 
hopes attd doubtftd expectations of the wntav's mind Mtommd u|^ 
in the following rare rhapsody. '^ Qb what a miiK' of uodisoo«r 
Vered treasures^ what a new world of power and truth would the 
Bible promise to oinr future meditation,^ if in somegradiom m(h^, 
ment one soUtary text qf all its nupired contents should biftt dawu 
upon OS in the pure untroubled brightness of an idea, that most 
glorious birth of the godlike within us, which even as the1ight,» 
its tnateiia) symbol, reflects itself from a^ thousand surface^ and 
flies bomeward to its parent mind, enriched with a thousand 
forms, itself above form,, and stUl remaiding in its own simplw 
city and identity I O for a flash of that same light, in which the 
first position of geometric science that ever loosed itself from the 
generalizations of a groping and insecure experience^ did for tho^ 
first time reveal itself to a human intellect in all its evidence and 
in all its fruitfulness^ Transparence without Vacuum, and Pleni^ 
tude without Opacity !: O ! that a single gleam of our own ]n« 
ward experience would make comprehensible to us the rapturous 
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EuREikA, and the grateful hecatomb of the philosopher of Samdsr 
or that vision which, from the contemplation of an arithmetical 
harmony, rose to the eye of Kepler, presenting the planetary 
vfor\d, and all their orbits in the divine order of their ranks and 
distances ; or which, in the failing of an apple, revealed to the 
ethereal intuition of our own Newton the constructive principle 
of the material universe. The promises which I have ventured 
to hold forth concerning the hidden treasures of the Law and 
the Prophets will neither be condemned as paradox, or as 
exaggeration, by the mind that has learnt to understand the pos- 
sibility that the reduction of the sands of the sea to number should, 
be fouiid a less stupendous problem by Archimedes than the sim- 
ple conception of the Parmenidean One. What, however, ia 
achievable by the human understanding without this light may b^ 
comprised in the efnthet tuvoawttioh ; and a melancholy comment 
on that phtase would the history of the human Cabinets and 
Legislatures for the last thirty years furnish I The excellent 
Barrow, the last of the disciples of Plato and Archimedes among 
our modem mathematicians, shall give the description and state 
the value ; and, in his words, I shall conclude :-^ 

*^ Aliud agere, to be mpettinently busy, doing that v^hich 
conduceth to no good purpose, is, in some respect, worse than to 
do nothing. Cff such indu^ry we may understand that of the 
Preacher, * The labour of the foolish wearieth every one of 
themr 

A better conclusion could not be found for this Lay-Sermon : 
for greater nonsense the author could not write, even diough be 
were inspired expressly for the purpose. 
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MR. COLERIDGKS LJY-SERMON. 



TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 

Jan. 12, 1817. 

SIR, 

YouE last Sunday's ^' Literary Notice'^ has ^ven me some 
vneasiness on two points. ^ 

It was in January, 1798, just 19 years ago, that I got up one 
morning before day-light to walk 10 miles in the mud, and went 
to hear a poet and a philosopher preach. It was the author of 
the ^' Lay-Sermon." Never, Sir, the longest day I have to live, 
shall I have such another walk as this cold, raw, comfortless one 
in the winter of the year 179B. Mr. Examiner, II y a des 
impressions que m le terns ni les circonstances peuvent effacer. 
Dusse-je vivre des siecles entiers, le doux terns de ma jeunesse 
ne petit renaitre pour mot, ni s^eff'acer jamais dans ma mimoire. 
When I got there. Sir, the organ was playing the 100th psalm, 
and when it was done, Mr. C. rose and gave out his text, '^ And 
he went up into the mountain to pray, himself, alone.'' 
As he gave out this text, his voice '' rose like a steam of rich 
distill'd perfumes," and when he came to the last two words, 
which he pronounced loud, deep, and distinct, it seemed to me,. 
Sir, who vras then young, as if the sounds had echoed from the 
bottom of the human heart, and as if that prayer might have 
floated in solemn silence through the universe. The idea of St. 
John came into my mind, '' of one crying m the wilderness, who 
had his loins girt about, and whose food was locusts and virild 
honey." The preadier then launched into his subject, like an 
ci^e dallying with the wind. That ^sermon, like this Sermon, 
was upon peace and war ; upon church and state — not their alii- 



ance, but their separation-— on the spirit of the world and the 
spirit of Christianity^ not as the same, but as opposed to one 
another. He talked oiF those who hstd ** inscribed the cross of 
Christ on banners dripping with human gore/' He made a 
poetical and pastoral excursion, — and to shew the fatal effects of 
war, drew a striking contrast between the simple shepherd boy, 
driving his team afield, or sitting under the hawthorn, piping to 
his flock, as though he should never be old, and the same poor 
country-lad, crimped, kidnapped, brought into town, made drunk 
at an alehouse, turned into a wretched drummer-boy, with his 
hair sticking on end with powder and pomatum, a long cue at 
his biN:k, and tricked out iti the loathsome fineiy of die profettdon 
of blobd. 

'< Sadi were the notes our OBoe-lov'd poet AiDg. " 

And for myself, Sir, I could not have been more delighted if I 
had heard the music of the spheres. Poetry and Philosophy had 
met together. Truth and Genius had embraced, under the eye 
and vrith the sanction of Religion. This was even beyond my 
hopes. I returned home well satisfied. The sun that was still 
liabouring pale and wan through the sky, obscured by thick mists, 
seemed an emblem of the good cause: and the cold dank drops 
of dew that hung half melted on the. beard of the thistle, had 
something genial and refreshing in them; for there was a spirit 
of hope and youth in all nature, that turned every thing into good. 
The face of nature had not then the brand of Jus D iviN VM on it; 

'* Like to that saogoine flower ioscrib'd with woe.** 

Now, Sit^ iif^hat 1 have to complain of i^ this, thai fh>m read* 
ifag yobr account of the " !Lay-Sermoh," I begin t^ slispeet that 
my ndtioiA formerly ttkim have b^n littli^ h^m than a dettfp*^ 
tion: tfa&t my feith in Mr. Coleridge's great poii^ers mti^t hiave 
be^n a vision of my'ybUib, that, lite bth^ sUth vitfioAs, faittsf 



psu«' af#ay from me ; and that all his' g^tfitik' zM el6quien<6e' isl vox 
ei pretered hiiil: for otherwise liow is it so fost to all c6mikioii 
sfebke upon paper ? 

Again, Sir, T islsk Mr. Coleridge, vihy, Bavihg preached sticb 
i. dermbi!i zi I Have des^ribe^, be ha3 published fiacfa a sej^nion as 
yoa have described? What right. Sir, hdk he or ai^ hiah to 
mile a fool of me or any mdn i I amf naturally. Sir, a inaii' of 
a plain, UtiSl, diy lindcrstaiiding, wifirout flight or fahbi^, ind 
cah jc^t cdntri^e to ^od on, if left to myself: wbalt right then' 
1^ Mr. C, who is just goidg to ascend in a balloon, to oflfer 
nie a s^at m the parachute, only to thrb# ib6 from tbie height of 
hiis career iipon the ground, and dash riie to pieced ? ()r agaitt, 
#bat ri^ht hiis he id invite ine to iL fedit 6f p6e& lAid pbitdi^ 
ph6r^, fruits and flowers ilitermi3tigd',-^inifiiioi^t89 fi^uits abdamaraMt- 
itttHe Sowers,— ^d then to feH diie i! h iU vap6\ir, iiid^ lik6 limtu 
io thr^ Ud ein{yty AUii^s ib ifty htt t N6, &if, I must Kti^ 
mnYi s^y if i^ frard. t htope, betwe^ dA-8eh«&> th^e is tlo iftiimh 
6f Cohfideticb in dl this ; tior do t well iinderMiid tk># m^tlV 
dpiidbn^ on moral, politibaV or relijg^krtis subject ^an b<» kiei>t a 
secret, 63tc^|it bj putting them in Tht Cdrre^parident.^ 

SEMPER EGO AUDITOR. 



BOiJJPJRttl AND kVLLER, 

TlfE GfeLSB&ATBB 01STO&XAN OF SWITiSERLAN D. 

[From Miiller^s Posthumous IVorks,^ 

<< On die 19th May I was infonned by the Minutbr Sed'etaty 
of S&te,: M«ret, that at seven o'ddck of the evening of the fol- 
ktwing dky. I most wait o^ tk^ Emperbr Nap^don. I waited 
^ocptdibgly 6n dus Minister at (lie appointed ftour, vbd w^ pi'ei- 
sented. The Emperor sat on a sofa: k few persons wltom I 
did not know stood at soioiie (Sstanos ib the apslrtmenti The £m^ 

^ A paper set up about this Ume by Dr. I^toddart. 
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peror began to speak of the History of Switzerhnd ; told me that 
I ought to complete it ; that even the more recent times had their 
interest. He came to the work of mediation, discovered a very 
good will, if we do not meddle with any thing foreign, and remain 
quietly in the interior. He proceeded from the Swiss to the old 
Greek Constitution and History, to the Theory of Constitutions, 
to tlie complete diveruty of those of Asia, (and the causes of this 
diversity in the climate, polygamy, &c.) the opposite characters of 
the Arabian (which the Emperor highly extolled), and the Tar* 
tarian Races (which led to the irruptions that all civilization had 
always to dread from that quarter, and the necessity of a bulwark) : 
the peculiar value of European culture (never greater freedom, 
security of property, humanity, and better laws in general, thaa 
since the 15th century); then how every thing was Unked to- 
gether, and in the inscrutable guidance of an invisible hand; and 
how he himself had become great through his enemies : the great 
confederation of nations, the idea of which Henry the 4(fa. never 
bad: the foundation of all religion, and its nece£(sity ; that man 
could not well bear completely clear truth, atid required to be 
kept in order ; the possibility, however, of a more happy condi* 
tion, if the numerous feuds ceased, which were occasioned by 
too complicated constitutions (such as the German), and the into- 
lerable burden suffered by States from excessive armies. A great 
deal more besides was said, and. indeed we spoke of almost every 
country and nation. The Emperor spoke at first in his usual 
manner; but the more interesting our conversation became, he 
spoke in a lower and lower tone, so that I was obliged to bend 
myself quite down to hb face ; and no man can have understood 
what he said (and therefore many thipgs I will not repeat).^ 
opposed him occasioimlly, and he entered into discussion. Quite 
impiartially and truly, as before God, I mtist say, that the variety' 
of his knowledge, the aciiteness of his observations, the solidity of 
his understanding (not dazzling \vit)> his grand and comprehensive 
views, filled me witli astonishment, and his manner of speakingto 
me, with love for him. A couple of Marshab, and also the Duke 
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bf BenevehtOy bad entered in the mean time ; he did not break 
off. After five quarters, or an hour and a half, he allowed the 
concert to begin ] and I know not, whether accidentally or from 
goodness, he desired pieces, which, one of them especiaUy, bad 
reference to pastoral life and the Swiss (Rans des Faches). 
After this, be bowed in a friendly manner and left the room.-— ^ 
Since the audience with Frederick (178S), I never had a conver- 
sation on such a variety of subjects, at least with any Prince : if 
I can judge correctly from recollection, I must give the Emperor 
the preference in point of solidity and comprehension ; Frederick 
was somewhat Voltairian; Besides, there is in his tone much firm- 
ness and vigour, but in his mouth something as attractive and fiis- 
cinating as in Frederick. It was one of the most remarkable days 
of my life. By his genius and his disinterested goodness he has 
also conquered me/' 



ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE TIMES NEWSPAPER. 

ON MODERN APOSTATES. 



** Oat of these convertites 



There ii much matter to be heard and learnt." — As you Uke it. 

Bee. 15, 1816. 
This is an age in which, to hear some people talk, yoa would 
suppose there is no such thing as literary prostitution or political 
apostacy, in the sense in which those vices used formerly to be 
practised and condensned. We live in a liberal age; and a. very 
different and much more liberal turn has been given to the whole 
matter. Men do indeed change sides, but then it is pi>oper at 
present that they should. They go from one extreme to another, 
they proceed to the utmost lengths of violence and abuse, both 
against the principles they formerly held and the persons they 
formerly agreed with; but then this is entirely owing to the force 



i 
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of reason and honest convicdc|ii. *' All honourable men"— ifo 
hjpocqtes aoMMigft them — 

** Bat all is conscieoce and tender heart" 

'Jliey h^ve c^ese^e^ t^e caose of ^berty in a? fiur as it deserted 
tfaein ; |»ut fio &rther. JUp sini^te^ potiyes, no .|4isap()pin^ ex« 
pectatipns.frqiii a nefir ord^r pf thiogs, no places to be gpf undier 
i/^e qldj qo ^urf sitshipsy no editor^IiipSi i^o popular pdium to cpn^ 
tend wit|iy no cpuft-smiles to inveigle, l^iyje hafi any weight ^ith 
^ffn, 9r can be supposed to have hsid miy. Thj^y ^^Pi^^^^ npt 
tplefi^te wrong on^y sijde, on ^e sic^e of kings, or qf the people. 
That's all. Tbey have chai^g)^ sid^ to presj^rye the iptpgrity of 
th;^ ^principles and t|ie coqs^tency of t^eir charaicter^. Tjbey 
^uiye^gone oyer to the strong ficle of the question, fi^erely to dheyv 
the conscious purity of their motives ; and they chp9e,the,ino]:Qent 
of the total failure of all hopes from the weaker side to desert to 
the stronger, to put the matter out of all doubt. They are not 
only above corruption, but above suspicion. They have never 
once been at faulty have nejther sneaked nor shuffled, botched or 
boggled, in their politics. They who were loud against the abuses 
of a principle which they set out with considering as sacred, the 
right of a people to chuse their own form of government, have 
not turned round to flatter and to screen, with the closeness of 
their fulsome embraces, the abuses of a power which they set out 
widi treating as monstrous, the right of a discarded family to 
r^gn oyer a nation in p^rp^tu'ity by l^e grace of. God. .They 
" ^ivlipse love of lijberty W9s of that digpily that it weiit hand in 
ll^ndev^n , with the yaw they m^ade i;bisi virgin bride/ Miave not 
iptopped to :^ commit >vhor^dpi^ gf^edi^'V v^ilh tbait old harlot, 
{)espoUsm. lliey *^ ,whp strii^k the iforc^ipost j^ap of all this 
lyo^ld , limt for supppjcling robbers,'' have iipt • cpntarnipaled 
th^ir fiipgers with l^ase brit>^s, nor turned i-eceiyers pf stpl^ 
gpofls |or pal^ . knaves ^pd licensj^; ^reebppters. ^ice, s^riipu- 
1qu#, j&f^m, ipflexible, .u^icprrupted, ipc^piWe pf injMBtifi© pr djs- 
gvfec ; palf^ots in 17^^, .aftd rpy^ts .jp ISllSj at ^It^^Q^ft w:- 
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treme and at all times jconsisteat in their opinions; converts to 
the cause of kidgs^ only because kings were converts (unac- 
countable converts) to the cause of the people : they have not 
/become, nor are they in danger of becoming, thorough-pace4 
time-servers, r^ular-bred courtiers, trammelled tools of des- 
potism, hired pimps and panders of power. Nothing of the sort. 
They have not been made (not* they) the overweening dupes of 
their own conceit and cunning. These political innocents have 
not, like the two poor devils in the Recruiting Officer, been laid 
hold of, entrapped, kidnapped, by that fell serjeant. Necessity, 
and then, in the height of their admiration of *^ the wonderful 
works of nature" and die King's picture, been enlistied for life in 
his Majesty's service, by some Court crimp, some Treasury scout 
in the shape of a welUbred baronet or booby Lord. Our maiden 
poets, patriots, and philanthropists, have not, it is to be hoped, 
fike Miss Lu<y Lockitt, been bilked of their virtue, '^ bami- 
bou2led and bit." They have got into a house of ill fame in die 
neighbourhood of Pdll-Mall, like Miis Clarissa Harlotpe, but 
they win defendtheir honour to the last gasp with their pens 
against diat old^baWd, Legitimacy, as she did hers with a pen- 

f f ... 

knife against the old Lady in Duke's place ; or if the opiates and 
provocatives unfaitly administered, and almost unavoidable whefi 
people get into such company and such situations,' should for an 
instant rob them pf .what they bold most dear, their immaculate 
purity, they .will, like Richardson's heroine, die a lingering deadi 
of grief and shame for the trick that has been played upon their 
unsuspecting, (Qri^dulity! — Sqe, here comes one of them to answer 
for^hin^elft It is the ^aoie person whp in the year 1800 was for 
inakii^.an ei^mple of the whole House of Commons (in spite of 
tbe.liiimble petit^op and repionstrance of the writer of this article 
in fiE^yo^rof a small minority), for beii% die echoes of the King's 
^peedh^s fpr. garbing on the war against the French Revolution. 
jWhat is diat. ^ing hp has in his hand ? It is not, nor it cannot 
ibe„a .sonnet to d>e(,Ku^g, celebrating his " royal fortitude," in 
l^WS ^fliffikll^i\y(ff[f,o a ^ficqesrful dose fourteen years after ! 
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M Soch rectnUtioii bad no diannK for bun, .■ ■^* 

** Nor coold he brook it.*' 

Nor is it the same consistent person whose deep-toned voice rebel- 
lows among the mountain echoes with peals of ideot rage and 
demon laughter — 

<' Proad GUramara nortbward caii|^t the sonnd, 
'^ And Kirkstone tossed it from his misty head, 
** That there was strange commotion in the hillsy"— 

at the infiimy and madness of Sir Robert Wilson's gallant conduct 
in having rescued one of its victims from the fangs of that Bouribon 
despotism which that royal fortitude had restored. — Is not that 
Mr. Southey, with something of the glow on hb cheek which he 
had in writing Joan of Arc, and with the beaked curl of his nose 
which provoked him to write the Immption on Old Sarum, re- 
turning in disgrace from tlie Prince's Levee^ for having indig- 
nantly noticed in one uf his Birth-day Odes^ Ferdinand's treat- 
ment of the Spanish Patriots? — Just yonder, at the comer of 
Paternoster-row, you may see Mr. Coleridge, the author of the 
^ogue called Fir£, Famine, and Slaughter, who has 
Jbeen to his bookseller's to withdraw his ''Lay Sermon," or States- 
man's Manual in praise of Fire, Slaughter, and Famine ! But 
who is he '' whose grief 

** Bears snch an emphasis, ^ose phnse of sorrow 
<< Conjnres the wandering stars, and makes them stand 
'^ like wonder>womided hearers ?*' 

lis the editor of The Times, (poor man, his virtuous indignatioti 
must cost him a great deal of pains and trouble !) as hard at it as 
ever, about liberty and independence without respect of persons; 
in a most woundy passion, we warrant now, at finding legitimacy 
at some of its old tricks, caught ^gran^i ddiclo, so that the 
poor gentleman could not hush the matter up, if he would, and 
would not, if he could, he is a man of such a nice morality, and 
such high notions of honour ; — thrown into daily and houriy coM 
sweats and convukions at the mention of daily afid hourly acts of 
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tyraony aod base submi^ioa to it; flying into the same heats and 
hysterics asefer, for he has all the reason now, that he used to 
say he h^d ; laying it on, thick and threefold, upon the magnani- 
910US deliverers of £urope ; still in the old King Caoibyses' vein, 
'^ horrors on horror's head accumulating;" heaping up epithets 
and compound epithets of abuse against his new friends, as he 
used to do against his old ones, till Mr. Koenig's new press 
groans under the weight of bodi together ; ordering in a new set 
of types with a new set of unheard-of nicknames to be applied 
everlastingly to the present candidates for newspaper fame, as 
the worn-out, feeble, and now insignificant ones of Monster, 
Tyrant, Fiend, Upstart; Usurper, Rebel, Regicide, Traitor, 
Wretch, Villain, Knave, Fool, Madman, Coward, Impostor, 
Unnatural Monster, Bloody Tyrant, Hellish Fiend, Corsican 
Upstart, Military Usurper, Wicked Rebel, Impious Regicide, 
Perfidious Traitor, Vile Wretch, Base Villain, Low-born 
Knave, Rank Fool, Egregious Madman, Notorious Coward, 
Detestable Impostor, were applied to the old; swearing as 
he picks his way to court along the streets, (so tl^at the people 
ask who the honest, angry gentleman is) that Ferdinand alone has 
done more acts of baseness, treachery, cruelty, oppression, infamy, 
and ingratitude, in one year, than Napoleon did in his whole 
reign ; teaching a parrot to call jade and rogue to all legitimate 
princes and princesses that deserve it, as he used himself to rail 
at all the illegitimate ones, whether they deserved it or not ; re- 
peating over and over, till he is black in the face. Dr. Slop's curse 
iipon the Allies and their proceedings; cursing them, i^ Spain, 
cursing them in Italy, cursing them in Genoa,' cursing lliem in 
Saxony, cursing them in Norway, cursing them in Finland,, 
cursing them in Poland, cursing them in France, cursing them 
every where as they deserve, and as the people every where curse r 
them; sending the Pope and the In<iui8ition to the Devil;, 
swooning at the extinction of Spanish liberty under the beloved 
Ferdinand ; going into a shivering fit at the roasting of Protestants 
under Louis the Desired; bitkig his lips at.Iiprd Qistiereagb's. 

L 
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Letter to Mon Prince; borror-slriiek at thelrattsferof do iimhij> 
thousand scuts, like so many beacl of horned cattle, from one 
tegitimate proprietor of the species to anotber, after all \m 
Tapouiing about the liberties of the people and the independence 
of states ; learned and hRj, sad and sokmn, on the €onventioa 
of Paris ; looking big at the imposing attitude of Ruisia, and 
going stftrk staring mad at the application of the torture and did 
thumb-screw to the brave Cortes ; gnashing hia teeth, r^ing hie 
eyes, and dashing his bead against the watt, at the total falsi* 
fication, and overthrow of every one of his hopes and his prog* 
nostics in evety comer of Europe where the AUies have got 
footing, and there is no comer which they have not got under 
dieir feet, like a toad under a harrow ; and roaring ont like Pe^' 
rillus's bull against the partitions and repartitions of the coaliesced 
Sovereigns, their invasions, conquests, seizure^, transfers of men 
and lands; the murders, massacres, imprisonments, piHagings, 
frauds, treacheries, breaches of written treaties and of verbal proM 
mises; usurpations, pretensions, and overt acts of legitimacy^ 
since it was restored to itself, to one and the self-same tune that he 
used to lift up bis voice, ^' his most sweet voice,^ against Bona-^ 
parte's wars and conquests, till the Stock Exchange was stunned' 
with the clamour, and Mr. Walter well-nigh fainted ! The only^ 
fault of this account is, that not one word of it is true. 

<' Thy itone, oh Sisyphav, stands still : 
** Ixion rests upon his wheel!" 

Once a J'aaibin and always a Jacobin^ ia a aia&iin, whkh^ 
notwithstanding Mr. Coleridge V see^-saw reasoning to the can*? 
trary, we hold to be Inie, even of him. to ibis da^ Onc€ am 
Apostate md akm^s^ an Apo^taU^ we bold t6 ha equally trae ;> 
and die reason why the last is^^ tfue^ is that ^ first is so. A 
person wh<^ b what is enH^ a Jaeobin (and w« apply dib lont 
in its vulgarest sente to lixk pevsoiis here meant) that i^ ^ho haa^ 
shaken off certain wetl^kdb^m prejndiees with respect to kings oa 
priests, or nobles> cannot do easily ve^me thetfii wgm, wheneveis 
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his pleasure 6r kis convenience may prompt him to attempt it. 
And it is Uecati^ he cannot resume them again in good earnest, 
ihat he endeavours to inake up fdr Ini want of smcerity by vid- 
iaace, either by cantitig till he makei your sdul sicken, like the 
altthdr oif The Friend, or by raving like a Bedlamite, as does the 
Editor Of Thi Timh. Why dbe^ be ribtise Bonaparte and 
cstll him an upstart? Because he is himself, if he u any thmjg; at 
all, in upstart ; and because Bonapartb hiviii^ gbt the start of hiin 
one viray, he turned back to gain the race another, by trying fdi a 
court-livery, and to recommend himself to the house of Bruns- 
wick, by proclaiming the principles of the house of Stuart. Why 
does he make such a route about Kings and Queens, and Dukes 
and Diichesses, and old i^oknen of all ages and both sexes ? £ie^ 
taiuse he cares m mote for them iii bii^ he^n than we do. Hbvir 
sfaonld he ? « Whites Hecuba to birii or he to Hecuba r Whit 
motive ba» he,< or What g^ondd of pl«ssibd, ih^t he should 

*' Cleave the general ear with horrid ipeecfa, 

<* And, like a whore, unpack his heart with words 1" 

None iri the worlds any more thaii die poor player in HdmUi, 
whd tried to '' work his soul to his conceit, teard iii his ^es, dn^ 
thidtion in hk looks,'' because it wad his cue to do s6. He 
blusters and beetors, ttai makies^ ii tioise to hide hiis want of cod- 
sistency, a^ cowards' tofhi ballieflf to hide their Want of courag^. 
He if virulent and vulgar in pr(»pi6rtion as he ii iiisibcere ; ahd yet 
it is the only way in which he can seem himself not to be a hypo- 
eriie.' He* has no blind pr^dicea to repose 6n; ho unshaken 
ptineiplesi to refer t6; no hesi^ty attachment t6 aftafs or to 
llM>neir. You see the Jacobiilii^ai leaven v^orking in every fine 
fhtt h^ writes, and ntokmg Vtmtige havoc . with his pi-estot pro- 
fettiiotie^. He Wtould cashier Lodis aood Fenfinandy Alexander ab^ 
Frederick,^ to-tooitow, and htirl them headlong ffotii their throhii 
^wA 1^ stroke of hi* pen, fot libt etwri^ying wiA afhy 6ne of W 
kyboHit ddgihas. He has no regard fok' any Ab^ bUHf biiT oWii' 
wi»; Db feeling of aiiy thihg^but 6f hftti^(^^«'<i«ije^h<^hall^ 
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deserted, and of the necessity of keeping from his mind, by every 
demonstration of outward scorn and horror, whatever might recal 
his old, unprofitable, exploded errors. His hatred and dread of 
the principles of others, proceeds from hb greater hatred and 
dread of his own. The spectre of bis former opinions glares per* 
petually near him, and provokes his frantic zeal. For close behind 
him stalks the ghost of the French Revolution, thai unfortunate 
Miss Bailey of modern politicians, their mistress and their saint, 
what time 
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Society became' tlieir glitteriog bride 



" Aod airy hopes their childreo,"-^ 

which, if he was once to turn round, wduld stare him in the face 
with self-conviction, and make bis pen drop from his hands. It 
is this morbid conflict with his own feelings that liiany persons do 
not know what to make of, and which gives such a tragic, and at 
the same time, ludicrous air to his writings. He is obliged to 
wink and shut his apprehension up, so that he is blind, stupidly 
blind to all that makes against him, and all that makes for hint. 
His understanding seems to labour under a quinsy; and instead 
of the little bonnet rouge of 1793, wears a huge pair of. Bourbon 
blinkers for 1816. Hence the endless inconsistencies in which 
he involves himself; and as it is his self-will that makes liim in^ 
sensible to all objections, it is the same headstrong obstinacy 
which makes him regardless of contradictions, and proof against 
conviction. 

In a word, to conclude this part of the subject, the writer of TAe 
Times is governed entirely by his will; and ibis faculty is strong^ 
and bears sway in him, as all other principles are weak. He 
asserts a fact the louder^ as he suspects it to be without proof:; and 
defends a measure the more lustily, as he feels it to be mischievous; 
He listens only to his passions and his prejudices, not to truA or 
reason. . Prove to him that any thing is the niOst idle fiction thiat 
ever was invented, and he will swear to it: prove to him that it 
is fraught with destruction to the liberties of miokjind.in all placea 
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and in all time to come, and he is your cfvm for ever. Sed ktzc- 
hactenm. Goethe has given to one of his heroes . this motto -^ 
'f Mad but wise.'* We would give the followii^ to the hero of 
The Times— Mad but not wise. 



ILLUSTRATIONS OF " THE TIMES*' NEWSPAPER, 

ON MODERN LAWYERS AND POETS. 



^ Facilis descemns Aveini ; 



Noctes atqae dies patet atri Janua Ditw ; 

Sed revocare gradnm saperasque evadere ad aarai, 

Hoc opasy bic labor est.*' 

December 92, 1816. 

The meaning of which passage is, that it is easier to sail with 
the stream, than to strive against it. Our classical reformers 
should have known this passage in Vii^giL They should have 
known themselves too; but they did not. '* Let no man go about 
to cozen honesty/' or to be a knave by halves./ The man, as 
well as the woman, who deliberates between his principle and the 
price of its sacrifice, is lost. The same rule holds with respect 
to literary as to any other kind of prostitution. It is the first 
false step that always costs the most; and which is, for that reason^ 
always fataL It requires an effort of resolution, or at least ob- 
stinate prejudice, for a man to maintain his opinions at the ex- 
pense of his interest. But it requires a much greater effort of 
resolution for a man to give up his interest to recover his inde- 
pendence ; because, with the consistency of his character, he has 
lost the habitual energy of his mind, and the indirect aid of pre- 
judice aiid obstinacy, which are sometimes as useful to virtue as 
they are to vice. A man, in adhering to his principles in con- 
tradiction to the decisions of the world, has many disadvantages. 
He has nothing to support hiin but the supposed sense of right; 
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luid any defect m ltl<^ j wtic;? 0/ bia caiiMi or the force of bis coii« 
viction, jfnv^t pi^y QP Ul Qundi iq proportion to the delicacy and 
8f»i8itiveoe^ of it« t^ture : b^ is left alone in hi« opinioiis ; and, 
like Sam Sharpset, in Mr. Mortpn^q new comedy (when he gets 
into solitary confinement in the spunging-housci) grows nervous, 
melancholy, fantastical, and would be glad of somebody or any- 
body to sympathize with him ; but when he has once gone over 
to the strong side of the question (perhaps from these very scru- 
ples of conscience, suggested by weakness and melancholy, as 
'' the Devil is very potent with such spiritSj and abuses them to 
damn them") our wavering sceptic no longer finds the same 
scruples troublesonie; the air of a court promotes dieir digestion 
wonderfully; the load on his conscience falls oflF at the foot of the 
throne. The poet-laurtate, standing with his laprel-wreath 
amidst '' Britun's warriors, her statesmen, and her fair/' thinks 
no more or says no more about the patriots of Spain pining in 
iypg^ns. QT cpn^igilfd t^i H^e tpctur^ tbpugb. h wns hU «e«I, bis 
virt^Qii?, P^trioii^,, xqQ^tic, d)m\f9»»t^ ^ for them, wbidi 
brought ^hm thpje, ^^ bi^^ tp coAirt. Hit Prince'^ mule 
soothes tbp ii;y<Mii!y^ paW srf ^WPrtfer rimg in hk bwast ; 
fliid Mr. Ci;9Ver's \yl<jj|p^ ^ffom ^m Hgpiwng ^bripkf. Wbem 
we are, at l^oiff^ ^^.^m% ^ •§ ^ Pflppl^. at Boiae do. A 
n)an ina crowd ipm^g? ^tfwe ^V^ *fc^^ crowi mi c^ppot sto|^ 
tc^ picli: Ijia. wj^ ; d^^ ijieeiiji, l^p b^ aqt partiqilaif %t>PUt i^ He has 
fri|fn|% to Ipaf:^ hi^ : appi^i^anqefi ajr^ (or hjii^;; tb^ ymH Mi on 
h\^ si^'j 1^8 iptec^t; becpnjfis 9Miie^ytfoi> Wa: bpnpur^ Uw,iBwuty 
J>#e» li^ b|i^ to,Qbj)^qtip|i8, 9rr09^eivii}Asjtbem, and be is not 
JO .mi^9]|,98hai^eii of hieing in the wrp9gt in siicb, good oovipany. 
ItT^PVW ^SWf?) frr)#a4e to opppsQ onf > opin^ bo^^^^yer right, 
to tl^aj of f4! thS; vi^o^W be^icje^ ; lypp^ ^t ^]\ (p agi?9^ witb i^, bow- 
ever wi;ong^ ^M^^fRg but the stroqg^t apd cl^a|;es^ Qpffviptjon 
can ^Mpppvtj ^,X^^ ip a losing mi^^r^ty : s|ny excuse oi; qfiibble 
ris 8u%i^nt tp aa^e his conscience, wh^n l^ bi|8 made siifje of the 
main chaq^^, 9p4^ W^^^Wi ^ bpconie the stalking-hqrafs 
^f .bis aii^biti<^ if, is, tbJ9 ^ngl<^ qi^umstanq^ of not being 
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•nwerable for^Mw's opinioUt jgneVselfi but beifi|f able to put ihea 
off to other men's shoulders in all croiirds and collections of m^, 
Aat is the reason of the violence of mobs^ the venality of courts^ 
lod the corruption of all corporate bodies. It is also the reason 4;>f 
the degeneracy of modern apostates and frafomied Jacobins, who 
find the applause of their king and conotry doubly cheeritig after 
l»^ng so long without it, and who go all lengths in adulation and 
•servility, to make up for their former awkward singularity. 

M^uy of tiie persons we have known, who have deserted the 
cause of the peoipte to take a high tone against those who did 
not chose to desert it, haire been lawyers or poets. The last 
took their leave of it by a poetic lioente;; :the first slunk out of 
it by some k)op*hole of O^e law. We shall say a Word of each. 

** Our's 18 on honest eibploymeiit," says Peachum ; *' and so 
is a lawyer's." It is a lawyer's business to confound truth and 
-falsdKwd in the minds of hu lieatem; and the naturalconse^ence 
•is, that he confounds them in his own. He takes his opinion of 
jig^t and wrong from his brieff : his soul is in Jiis fee. His 
imderstanding is uftm the town, and at the^servide of any ^use that 
OS paid for beforehand. He is ik)t a hired suborner of jfirc/s, but 
^reoiom; and though he would not violate the slicred obligation 
of an oath, as Lord Ellenborough calls it, by swearing that black 
ss white, he hMa fattnsdf at all limes in readineds and bound in 
duty, to prove it so. He will not swear to an untruth to get 
Jumself hanged, but he will assert it roundly by the hour tog^ber 
to hang other persons, however iniif0cent^— 4f be finds it in his re- 
tainer. We do mtt wish to say any thiqg iUibefal of any profes- 
sidn «(r set of men in the abstract. But we think it possible, that 
they who are employed to ai^ue away men's lives at a venture in 
a court of justice, may be ilempled to write them away deliba- 
ralely in a newyaper. They who find it consistent with their 
honour to da this under the sanoiidn of the eoui;|, may find it to 
their inlerest to do the same thing at the si^gisstion of a coMrjt. 
A lawyer is a soplHst by profession ; that is, a fterson who barters 
his opinion, and speaks what he knows to be fajse in defence ^f 
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wrongi and to the prejudice of rigbt. Not ooiy the confirmed 
habit of looking at any side of a question with a view to make 
the worse appear the better reason, from a motive always foreign 
to the question itself, must make truth and falsehood sit loose 
upon him, and lead him to ^< look on both indifferently/' as his 
convenience prompts; but the quibbles and quillets of the law 
give a handle to all that is petty and perverse in his understanding, 
and enable him to tamper with his principles with impunity. 
Tlius the intricacy and verbal distinctions of the profession 
promote the practical duplicity of its professors ; and folly and 
knavery become joint securities for one another. The bent of a 
lawyer's mind is to pervert his talents, if he has any, and to keep 
down his feelii^, if they are at all in his way. He lives by 
forging and uttering counterfeit pretexts; be says not what he 
believes to be true, but any thing that by any trick or sleight he 
can make others believe ; and the more petty, artificial, and far- 
fetched the contrivance, the more low, contemptible, and despe*- 
rate the shift, the more is he admired and cried up in his profes- 
sion. A perfect lawyer is one whose understanding always keeps 
pace with the inability of words to keep pace with ideas: who 
by natural conformation of mind cannot get beyond the letter to 
the spirit of any thing; who, by a happy infirmity of soul, is sure 
never to lose the form in grasping at the substance. Such a one 
is sure to arrive at the head of his profession ! Look at the lawyers 
in the House of Commons (of course at the head of their pro- 
fession)— look at Garrow. We have heard him stringing contra- 
dictions there with the fluency of water, every third sentence giving 
the lie to the two former ; gabbling folly as if it were the last 
opportunity he might ever have, and as regularly put down as he 
rose up — not for false statements, not for false reasoning, not for 
common-place absurdities or vulgar prejudices, <there is enough 
of these to be found there without going to the bar), but for such 
^things as nobody but a lawyer could utter, and as nobody (not 
even a lawyer) could believe. The only thing that ever gave us a 
good opinion of the House of Commons was. to see the contempt 
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with whicii they treat lawyers there. The reason is, that no dne 
there bot a lawyer fancies himself holding a brief in his hand as a 
carte blanche for vanity and impertinence— >no one else thinks he 
has got an ad libitum right to express any absurd or nonsensical 
opinions he pleases, because he is not supposed to hold the opi- 
nion^ he expresses — no one else thinks it necessary to confound 
the distinctions of common-sense to subject them to those of 
tfa^ law (even Lord Castlereagh would never think of maintain- 
ing it to be lawful to detain a person kidnapped from France, 
on the special plea, that the law in that case not provided had 
not declared it lawful to detain persons so kidnapped, if not re- 
claimed by their own country) — ^no one else thinks of huddling 
contradictions into self-evident truths by legal volubility, or of 
sharpening nonsense into sense by legal acuteness, or of covering 
shallow assumptions under the solemn disguises of the long robe. 
'The opinions of the gentlemen of the bar go for nothing in the 
House of Commons : but their votes tell ; and are always sure— - 
in the end ! The want of principle makes up for the want of 
talent What a tool in the hands of a minister is a whole profess 
^ion, habitually callous to the distinctions of right and wrong, 
but perfectly alive to their own interest, with just ingenuity enough 
to be able to trump Ap some fib or sophistry for or against any 
measure, and with just understanding enough to see no more of 
the real nature or consequencea of any measure than suits their 
own or their employer's convenience ! What an acquisition to 
*^ the tried wisdom of parliament" in the approaching hard 
season! 

But all this, though true, seems to fall short of the subject 
before us. • The weak side of the professional character is rather 
an indifference to truth and justice, than an outrageous and inve- 
terate hatred to them. They are chargeable, as a general class of 
men, with levity, servility, and selfishness ; but it seems to be 
quite out of their character to commence furious and illiberal 
fanatics against those who have more principle than themselves. 
But not when this character is ii^rafted on that of a true Jacobin 
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renegado. Such a parson (aod qo one el9e) vould be fi( to wri(^ 
ibe leading article in The Tima. It U tlm union of rare ac* 
complidimeiits (there aeemsi after all, to be nothing contradic- 
tory in the coalition of tbe vices) that enabten timt Qon-descript 
person to bknd the violence of the bravo with the subtlety of a 
pettifogging attorney — to interlard hia furbus appeals to the 
lowest passions of the middle and uppef qlasaes» with nice poiuti 
of law, reserved for the opinion of the adepts in the profession 
-^0 appeal to the passions of hU qity readers wheu any thing 
wrong is to be done, ai»d to their cooler and dispassionate judg* 
nsenta when any thing right is to be done— ^l^t makes bint «tick 
(apeU-bound) to the letter of the law wheii it is in his favour, 
wd set every principle of justice mi humanity at defiance when 
it ieterferea with bis pragmatical opini(Hi-^bajt makes him disre* 
gard ail ^eeency as well aa fe«son out of ^^ the lodged hatred*' he 
beaia %» the cause be baa deserted, and to all who have not, like 
himself, deserted it*<— that made bim urge tbe foul death of tbe 
branre Matshal Ney, by puttHig a. legal interpretation on a mill* 
t»y oonventioB-^^thaft Icaipted him to make out hia aanguinary 
fist of proscribed rebels and regicides (be was not for making out 
any anch list in the year 1793, nor long afker tbe event he now 
deplores witb suck weUrtimed indignation)-^tbaA makes him des* 
perateljr bent on hangif)g wretches at home in cobweb chains spun 
from his own brains— Hhat makea him stake the liberty of nations 
or the independence of states on a nickname or a law-quiHet, as 
his irntabl^ humour or professioaal habits prevail — that sets him 
free from all restraints or deference to others in forming his own 
opinions, and which would induce him to subject iJI tbe reat of 
the world to his unprincipled and frantic dogmas, by enUnglii^ 
diem in the quirks and tedmicalities of tbe law ! No one else 
would heroically consign a whole continent to the most odioiis 
and despicable slavery in the world, on the strengtb of a flaw in 
a. proclamation; or call that piece of diplomalic atrocity^ tbe 
declaration of the 85th of March, a delicious declaration. Such 
n man mi^t sell bis country^ or enslave hia species, and justify 
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men are yery daagerousi mUcBs when they are tied up in the 
forms of a prafev^ioity wliere form is opposed to form^ where oon 
^leanii^ baffles want of sense, aod where no great harm is done, 
hscause diere is not miidi to do: but when chicane and want of 
principle i|re liM^oos^ upon tbe world, ^* with hutMitf swcurd, and 
fire at their heals^eashed in like bounds,^ when they have their 
prey marked out for them by the passions, when they are backed 
by force-r-when tbe pen of tbe Editor of Tke Timet ia seconded 
by eleven hundred ^ouaand bayonets — then such men are very 
miachi^vous. 

^^ My soul, tim from l|bem: turn we to survey" where poe» 
ti^> joined fa^nd in hand wilb liberty, renews tbe golden age in 
1793, during the aeigQ of Robespierre, which was hardly thougbl 
sk blot IB their esciiicheoB, by those who said and said truly, fbr 
what we knaw> that he destroyed the lives of hiuidreds, to si^a 
the lives of diousuids : (Mark ; then, as now, " Carnage was thcr 
daughter of Hooianify.'' It is true, these mtm have changed side% 
hut not parted with their principles, that is, with their presiiropir 
tion and egol]sm)^^let m turn where Pantisocracy's equal bills andl 
vales arise in visionary pomp, where Peace and Truth have kissed 
each other '< in Phifavmonia's undivided dale;-' and let ua see 
whether the fictions and the forma of poetry give any better as-^ 
surance of political consistency than the fictions and forms of law. 

The spirit of poetiy. is in itself fanaurable to humanity and lin 
berty ; but, we suspect, not in times Uke tfaese^-rnuot in the present 
reign. The spicti of poetry is not the spirit of moitification or of 
mairtyrdom. Poetry dwells in a perpetual Utppia* of its own^ and 
is, for that reason, very ill calculated to mako a Paradise upon 
earth, by encountering the shocks and disappointments of die 
world. Poetry, like the law, is- a fiction ; only a more agreeable 
one. It doesi not create difficulties, where they do not exist ; but 
contrives to. get rid of them, whether they exist or not. It is not 
entangled in cobwebs of its own making, but soars above all oh* 
ataclea. It eapnot be ^ constrained by mastery^'^ It has the 
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range of the univdrse ; it traverses the empyfecifiiy and looks down 
OD nature from a higher sphere. When it lights upon the earthy 
it loses some of its dignity and its use. Its strength is in its wings ; 
its element the air. Standing on its feet^ jostling with the crowds 
it is liable to be overthrown^ trampled on/ and defaced; for its 
vrings are of a dazzling brightness^ ** heaven's own tinct,** and the 
least soil upon them shews to disadvantage. Sunk, degraded as 
we have seen it, we shall not insult over it, but leave it to time 
to take out the stains, seeing it is a thing immortal as itself* 
** Being so majestical, we should do it wrong to offer it but the 
shew of violence." But the best things, in their abuse, often 
become the worst ; and so it is with poetry when it is diverted 
from its proper end. Poets live in an ideal world, where they 
make every thing out according to their wishes and fancies. 
They either find things delightful, or make them so. They feign 
the beautiful and grand out of their own minds, and imagine all 
diings to be, not what they are, but what they ought to be. 
They are naturally inventors, creators not of truth but beauty : 
and while they speak to us from the sacred shrine of their own 
hearts, while they pour out the pure treasures of thought to the 
world, they cannot be too much admired and applauded: but 
when, forgetting their high calling, and becoming tools and pup- 
pets in the hands of others, they would pass off the gewgaws of 
corruption and love-tokens of self-interest, as the gifts of the 
Muse, they cannot be too much despised and shunned. We do 
not like novels founded on facts, nor do we like poets turned cour- 
tiers. Poets, it has been said, succeed best in fiction : and they 
should for the most part stick to it Invention, not upon an im- 
aginary subject, is a lie: the varnishing over the vices or deform- 
ity of actual objects, is hypocrisy. Players leave their finery at 
the stage-door, or they would be hooted : poets come out into the 
world with all their bravery on, and yet they would pass for botta 
fide, persons. They lend the colours, of fiancy to whatever they 
see: whatever they touch becomes gold, though it were lead. 
With them every Joan is a lady : and kings and queens ar« hu- 
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.man.: Matters of fact they embellish at their will, and reason is 
the plaything of their passions, their caprice, or interest. There 
is no practice so base of ivhich they will not become the panders: 
no sophistry of which their understanding may not be made the 
voluntary dupe. Their only object is to please their fancy. Their 
souls are eflemiiiate, half man and half woman : they want fortt- 
tiiude, and are without principle. If things do not turn out ac- 
xording to their wishes, they will make their wishes turn round to 
things. .They can easily overlook whatever they do not approve, and 
make an idol of any thing they please. The object of poetry is 
,to please: this art naturally gives pleasure, and excites admira* 
tion. Poets, therefore, cannot do well without sympathy and 
^flattery. , It is, accordingly, very much against the grain that they 
remain long on the unpopular side of the question. They do not 
like tot be shut out when laurels are to be given away at court— <>r 
places, under government to be disposed of, in romantic situations 
in the country. . They are happy to. be reconciled on the first op-r 
portunity to prince and people, and to exchange their principles 
for a pension. They have q,ot always strength of mind to think 
for themselves; nor honesty enough to bear the unjust stigma of 
the opinions.they have taken upon trust from others. Truth alone 
does not satisfy their pampered appetites, without the sauce, of 
praise. To prefer truth to all other things, it requires that die 
mind should have been at some pains in finding it out, and that it 
should feel a severe delight in the contemplation of truth, seen by 
its own clear light, and not as it is reflected in the admiring eyes 
of the world. A philosopher may perhaps make a shift to be 
contented, with the sober draughts of reason : a poet must have 
the applause of the world to intoxicate him. Milton was how- 
ever a poet, and an hpnestman ; he was Cromwell's secretary. 

We have here described the spirit of poetry when it comes in 
contact with the spirit of the world. Let us see what results 
from it when it comes in contact with the spirit of Jacobinism. 
The spirit of Jacpbfiiiism is essentially at variance with the spirit 
of poetrysvit has./'nq^figuresnor no fantasies," which the preju^ 
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dicM of stiperstition or th« #orld draw itt tke braiftt Of Men : '' ffO 
trivial fond records '^ it ietek All difttinctbns of art and nature : 
it \M no pride, ponAp, or cireunlstanice, belonging to it; it con- 
verts the whote prinoiple Of admirtttion iki the poet (which is tlie 
essence of poetry) into admiration of himself^ The spirit of J«- 
Cbbiu poetry is rank egotism. We knoW an instance. It is of 
a perton M/ho founded a school of poetry on sheer humanity, oii 
Ideot boy6 and mad mothers, and on Simon Lee^ the did hliBt»- 
ittttn. The secret of the Jacobin poetry and the uiti-jacobih 
politics of this Writer is the same^ His lyrical poetry wim a cant 
of humanity about tbo commonest people to level the great with 
the small \ tnd his political poetry is a cant of loyidty to level 
Booaparte with kings and hereditiu^ imbe^ility^ As be would put 
op th^ commonest of men agAinst khigft and Aobles, to satisfy bi» 
levelling notiomi, SO for the s^me reflSoii^ hcj would Set op tfa6 
me^tl^st of kmgs against the greiiteSt of nimi r«pos^ t/ate tMtt 
OK th6 m^diOciify of royalty. This person admires iiothmg that 
Is tttmimble, feels no interest in Utiy thing imeresbOg, no gran- 
^titir in any thing grind, oo beauty in ally thing beaiitiM. H^ 
tolersdes nofhing but what he himself crates; he sympsltfaizes 
Otlly with what cattent^ into to compistition with btm^ with <'th6 
htctt earth and moOntains bare, and grass in the green field.'' 
tf^ seiSs ttodiing but himself and the uhiveiie. He hates all 
gk^tdess, and all preteiisions tO it bot his own. His egotism is 
iii thia reSpeiit a madness ; for he scorns evett Ae admiration of 
himself, tfaiifting it a p^pesumpfidta m any one to Suppose that h^ 
has taste or sense enotigh to understand him. He hdteS all science 
sSid all art ; he hat^ di^mistry, he hales^ eoocholdgy ; he hat^S 
Sir [stac Newton ; he hates logic, he hates metapbysilisy whidi 
he sayS are unmtdl^ible, sttd yet h« woiild h^ thos^ht tO' Hiid^ 
StEiOd th^m; he hateS^ pfosd, be hatea alt poetry 6iit hk own ; he 
hater Shak^petire, or what hef Csdls ^ those interlocutions bdNMeil 
Lucius ind- Crfos/' betauSe he^ woOU hkv^ alt^ the tilk t6 hin»elf> 
and considers the mOvementii 6f pdfeibnf iii jAttr^ Of^hitta^ dr 
MacieiH, taf inbperdnent^ eottipiured widif the Moods' of hii dwiS 
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Miud; he thinks every tbiog good » contained in the " Lyrical 
Ballads/' or, if it b not contained there, it is good for nothing ; 
he hates nnisiCi dancing, and paintit^ ; he hates Rubens, he bates 
Reaibrandt, he hates Raphael, be hates Titian, be hates Van* 
dyke; he hates the antique; he bates the Apollo Belvidere; be 
bates the Venus de Medicis. He hates all that others love and 
admire but himself. He is glad that Bonaparte is sent to St, 
Helena, and that tbe Louvre is dispersed for the same reoson 
—to get rid of the idea of any thing greater, or thought greater 
than himself. The Bourbons, and their processions of the Holy 
Ghost, gWe no disturbance to bb vanity ; and he therefore gives 
them notte« 
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'* Doubtlfcsfi, tfae pleasure is si great 
'^ In bdiig ch^tsd at to eliMt/' 

Jan. 13, 1817. 

Wb some time ago prombed out friend, Mr. Robert Owen, 
an explanation of some of the causes tvbicfa impede tbe natural 
progress of liberty and human happiness. We have in pari 
redeemed tbis pledge in \rbat we said about C(motanti$, and we 
shall try in this article to redeem it stilt more. We grant to 
our ingenious and rotnantic iiiend, that tbe progress of biowfedge 
and civili2atfon is inr itself jjavoorable to liberty and equality, and 
that the general stream of tfaotight and opinion constantly sets b 
this way, tin power finds the tide of public feeling becoming too 
strong" for it, ready to Sap its rotten foundations, and ** bore 
through its castle-wall^ ; ^ and then it contrives to turn the tide 
of knowledge and sentiment clean tbe contrary way, and eitlier 
bribes human reason to take part against bunaaii nature, or knocks 
it on the bead by a more summary process Tbud, in the year 
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)7d2^ Mr. Barke became a penaioner for writing fais book agaimi 
the French Revolution^ and Mr. Thomas Paine was outlawed 
for his Rights of Man, Since that period, the press has been 
the great enemy of freedom, the whole we^ht of that immense 
engine (for the purposes of good or ill) having a fatal bias given 
to it bj the two main springs of fear and favour. 

The weak sides of human intellect, by which power effects its 
conversion to the worst purposes, when it finds the exercise of 
free opinion inconsistent with the existence and uncontrouled 
exercise of arbitrary power, are these four, viz, the grossness of 
the imagination, which is seduced by outward appearances from 
the pursuit of real ultimate good ; the subtlety of the understanding 
itself, which palliates by flimsy sophistry the most flagrant abuses ; 
interest and advancement in the world ; and lastly, the feuds and 
jealousies of literary men among one another. There is no class 
of persons so little calculated to act in corps as literary men. 
All their views are recluse and separate (for the mind actft by 
individual energy; and not by numbers) : their motives, whether 
good or bad, are personal to themselves, their vanity exclusive^ 
their love of truth independent ; they exist not by the preservation, 
but the destruction of their own species ; they are governed not 
by the spirit of unanimity, but of contradiction. They will hardly 
allow any thing to be right or any thing to be wr9ng, unless they 
are the first to find out that it is so ; and are ready to prove the 
best things in the world the worst, and the worst the best, from 
the pure impulse of splenetic over-weening self-opinion, much 
more if they are likely to be well paid for it — not that interest is 
their ruling passion, but still it operates, silent and unseen, with 
them as with other men, when it can make a compromise with 
their vanity. This part of the character of men of letters is so well 
known, that Shakespear makes Brutus protest against the fitness 
of Cicero to be included in their enterprize on this very principle: — » 

'* Oby name bim not ; let os not break witb bim ; 
For he will never follow any thiogy 
That ptber men begin.'' 
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The whole of Mr. Burke's R^ections on the French Revolution* 

is but an elaborate and damning comment on this short text. 

He quarrelled with the French Revolution out of spite to Rous^ 

sfiaUy the $park of whose genius had kindled the flame, of liberty 

in a nation* He therefore endeavoured to extii^uish the flame — 

to put out the light ; and he succeeded, because there were others 

like himself, ready to sacrifice every manly and generous principle 

to the morbid, sickly, efieminate, little, selfish, irritable, dirty 

spirit of authorship. Not only did such persons, according to 

Mr. Coleridge's valuable and competent testimony (see his Lay- 

Sermon) make the distinction between Atheism and Religion a 

mere stalking-horse for the indulgence of their idle vanity, but 

they made the other questions of Liberty and Slavery, of the 

Rights of Man, or the Divine Right of Kings to rule millions of 

men as their Slaves for .ever, they made the.se vital and paramount 

questions (which whoever wilfully and knowingly compromises, is 

a traitor to himself and his species), subordinate to the low^ 

whiffl'mg, contemptible gratification of their literary jealousy. 

We shall not go over the painful list of instances ; neither can we 

forget them, fiut they all or almost all contrived to sneak over 

one by one to the side on which '' empty praise or solid pudding " 

was to be got; they could not live without the smiles of the 

great (not they), nor provide for an increasing establishment 

without a loss of character ; instead of going into some profitable 

business and exchanging their lyres for ledgers, their pens for the 

plough (the honest road to riches), they chose rather to prostitute 

their pens to the mock-heroic defence of the most bare-faced of 

all mummeries, the pretended alliance of kings and people! We 

told them how it would be, if they succeeded; it has turned out 

juat as we said ; and a pretty figure do these companions of Ulysses 

(Compagnons du Lys)^ these gaping converts to despotism;^ these 

• When this work was first published, the King had copies of it bound in 
Morocco, and gave them away to bis favourite conrtiers, saying, ^ It was a 
book which every gentleman ought to read." 

M 
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well-fed victims of the charms of the Bourbons, now make, 
nestliDg under their laurels in the stye of Corruption, and sunk in 
torfnd repose (from which they do nut like to be disturbed by 
calling on their former names or professions), in lazy sinecures 
and good warm births! Such is the history and mystery of literary 
patriotism and prostitution for the last twenty years. — Power is 
subject to none of these disadvantages. It is one and indivisible; 
it is self-centered/ self-willed, incorrigible, inaccessible to temp- 
tation or entreaty ; interest is on its side> passion is on its side, 
prejudice is on its side, the name of religion is on its side ; the 
qualms of conscience it is not subject to, for it is iron-nerved ; 
humanity it is proof against, for it sets itself up above humanity ; 
reason it does not hearken to, except that reason which panders 
to its will and flatters its pride. It pursues its steady way, its uii- 
deviating everlasting course, ** unslacked of motion," like that 
foul Indian idol, the Jaggemaut, and crushes poor upstart poets, 
patriots, and philosophers (the beings of an hour) and the suc- 
4Bessive never-ending generations of fools and knaves, beneath 
its feet; and mankind bow their willing necks to the yoke, and 
eagerly consign their children and their children's children to be 
torn in pieces by its scythe, or trampled to death by the gay, 
gaudy, painted, blood-stained wheels of the grim idol of 
power! 

Such is the state of the Eastern world, where the inherent 
baseness of man's- nature, and his tendency to social order, to 
tyrannize and to be tyrannized over, has had full time to develope 
itself. Our turn seems next. We are but just setting out, it ii 
trite, in this bye-nook and comer of the world— but just recover- 
ing from the effects of the Revolution of 1688, and the defeated 
Rebellions of the years 1715 and J 745, but we need hardly de- 
spair under the auspices of the Editor of The Times, and with the 
example of the defeat '' of the last successful instance of a 
democratic rebellion/' by the second restoration of the Bourbons, 
before our eyes and close under our noses. Mr. Owen may think 
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the example of New Lanark more invitii^; but tbe persons 
to whom be has dedicated bis work tiim tbeir eyes another 
way!* 

Man is a toad-eating animal. The admiration of power in 
others is as common to man as the love of it in himself: tbe 
one makes him a tyrant, the other a slave. It is not he alone, 
who wears the golden crown, that is proud of it : the wretch wbo 
pines in a dungeon, and in chains, is dazzled with it ; and if he 
could but shake off his own fetters, would care little about the 
wretches whom he left behind him, so that be might have an op- 
portunity, on being set free himself, of gazing at this glittering 
gew-gaw '' on some high holiday of once a year." The slave^ 
who has no other hope or consolation, clings to the apparition of 
royal magnificence, which insults his misery and his despair; 
stares through the hollow eyes of famine at the insolence of pride 
and luxury which has occasioned it, and bugs his chains the closer, 
because he has nothing else left. The French, under the old 
regime, made the glory of their Grand Monarque a set-off 
against rags and hunger, equally satisfied with shows or bread; 
and the poor Spaniard, delivered from temporary to permanent 
oppression, looks up once more with pious awe, to tbe time-hal- 
lowed towers of the Holy Inquisition. As the herd of mankind 
are stripped of every thing, in body and mind, so are they thankful 
for what is left; as is tbe desolation of tbeir hearts and tbe 
wreck of tbeir little all, so is the pomp and pride which is built 
upon tbeir ruin, and their fewning admiration of it, 

<< Fve beard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 
With eoldness still returning : 

* Onr loyal Editor used to blaster a great deal some time ago about putting 
down James Madison, and ^' the last example of democratic rebellion in Ame- 
rica." In this he was consistent and logical. Could he not, howelrer, find out 
another example of this same principle, by going a little fartiier back in his- 
tory, and coming a little nearer home ? If he has forgotten this chapter in our 
history, otiiers who have profited more by it have not. He may understand 
what we mean, by turning to the story of the two elder Blifib in Tom J(me$. 

M « 
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Aha! the gratitude of men 
Haf oftener set me moarniog." * 

There is something in the human mind, which requires ah ob' 
ject for it to repose on ; and, driven from all other sources of 
pride or pleasure, it falls in love with mbery, and grows ena- 
moured of oppression. It gazes after the liberty, the happiness, 
the comfort, the knowledge, which have been torn from it by the 
unfeeling gripe of wealth and power, as the poor debtor gazes 
with envy and wonder at the Lord Mayor's show. Thus is the 
world by degrees reduced to a spital or lazar-house, where the 
people waste away with want and disease, and are thankful if they 
are onTy suffered to crawl forgotten to their graves. Just in pro- 
portion to the systematic tyranny exercised over a nation, to its loss 
of a sense of freedom and the spirit of resistance, will be its loyalty; 
the most abject submission will always be rendered to the most 
confirmed despotism. The most wretched slaves are the veriest 
sycophants. The lacquey, mounted behind his master's coach, 
looks down with contempt upon the mob, forgetting his own 
origin and bis actual situation, and comparing them only with 
that standard of gentility which he has perpetually in his eye* 
The hireling of the press (a still meaner slave) wears his livery, 
and is proud of it. He measures the greatness of others by his 
own .meanness ; their lofty pretensions indemnify him for his ser- 
vility; he magnifies the sacredness of their persons to cover the 
laxity of his own principles. He offers up his own humanity, 
and that of all men, at the shrine of royalty. He sneaks to 
court ; and the bland accents of power close his ears to the voice 
of freedom ever after ; its velvet touch makes his heart marble to 
a people's sufferings. He is the intellectual pimp of power, as 

* Simon Lee, the old Hwiiamm, a tale b j Mr, Wordsworth, of which he 
himself says, 

<* It is no tale, but if yon think. 
Perhaps a tale yon'U make tt.'^ 

In tills view it is a tale indeed, not << of other times," hat of these. 
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others are the practical ones of die pleasures of the great, and 
often on the same disinterested principle. For one tyrant, there 
are a thousand ready slaves. Man is naturally a worshipper of 
idols and a lover of kings. It is the excess of individual power, 
that strikes and gains over his imagination : the general misery and 
degradation which are the necessary consequences of it, are spread 
too wide, they lie too deep, their weight and import are too great, 
to appeal to any but the slow, inert, speculative, imperfect fisculty 
of reason. The cause of liberty is lost in its own truth and mag- 
nitude ; while the cause of despotism flourishes, triumphs, and is 
irresistible in the gross mixture, the Belle Alliance^ of pride and 
ignorance. 

Power is the grim idol that the world adore ; that arms itself 
with destruction, and reigns by terror in the coward heart of man ; 
that dazzles the senses, haunts the im^ination, confounds the un- 
derstanding, and tames the will, by the vastness^of its pretensions, 
and the yery hopelessness of resistance to them« Nay more, the 
more mischievous and extensive the tyranny — the longer it has lasted, 
and the longer it is likely to last — the stronger is the hold it takes 
of the minds of its victims, the devotion to it increasing with the 
dread. It does not satisfy the enormity of the appetite for ser- 
vility, till it has slain the mind of a nation, and becomes like the 
evil principle of the universe, from which there is no escape. So 
in some countries, the most destructive animals ar« held sacred, 
despair and terror completely overpowering reason. The preju- 
dices of superstition (religion is another name for fear) are always 
the strongest in favour of those forms of worship which re<{uire 
the most bloody sacrifices ; the foulest idols are those which are 
approached with the greatest awe ; for it should seem that those 
objects are the most sacred to passion and imagination, which 
are the most revolting to reason and common sense. No wonder 
that the Editor of The Times bows his head before the idol of 
Divine Right, or of Legitimacy, <as he calls it) which has had 
more lives sacrificed to its ridiculous and unintelligible pretensions, 
in the last twenty-five years, than were ever sacrificed to any other 
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idol m all preceding ages. N^ver was. there. any thing so well 
contrived as this fiction of Legitimacy, to siiit the fastidious deli- 
cacy of modem sycophants. It hits their grovelling servility and 
petulant ' egotism exactly between wind and water. The con- 
trivers or re-modellers of this idol, beilt all other idol-mongers, 
whether Jews^ Gentiles or Christians^ hollow. The principle of 
all idolatry is die same: it is the want of something to admire, 
without knowing what or why : it is the love of an effect without 
a cause; it is a voluntary tribute of admiration which does not 
compromise our vanity : it is setting something up over all the 
rest of the world, to which we feel ourselves to be superior, for 
it is our own handy-work ; so that the more perverse the homage 
^e pay to it, the more it pampers our self-will : the meaner the 
pbjecty the more magnificent and pompous the attributes we be- 
stow upon it; the greater the lie, the more enthusiastically it is 
believed and greedily swallowed :-* 

^< Of whatsoever race his godhead he. 
Stock, stone, or other homely pedigree, 
III his defence his servants are as bold 
As if he had been made of beaten gold.*' 

In diis inverted ratio, the bungling impostors of former times, 
and less refined countries, got no further than stocks and stones : 
their utmost stretch of refinement in absurdity went no further than 
to select th^ most mischievous animals or the n^ost. worthless ob- 
jects for the adoration of their besotted votaries : but the framers 
of the new law-fiction of legitimacy have started a nonentity. 
The ancients sometimes worshipped the suii or stars, or deified 
heroes and great men : the modems have found out the image of 
the divinity in Louis XVIII. ! They have set up. an object for 
their idolatry, which they themselves mmst laugh at, if hypocrisy 
were not with them the most serious thing in the world; They 
offer up thirty millions of men to it as its victims, alid yet they 
know that it is nothing but a scare-crow to keep the world in sub- 
jection to their renegado whimsies and .preposterous hatred of the 
liberty and happiness of mankind. They do not think kings gods, 
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but they make believe that diey do so, to d^ade their fellows to 
the rank of brutes. Legitimacy answers .evei^p object of their 
meanness and malice— ^/n^e tulii punc/tim.— "Ttiis mock-doc« 
trine, this little Hunchback^ which our resurrection-men, the 
Humane Society of Divine Right, have foisted on, the altar of 
liberty, is not only a phantom of the iniagination, but a CQutra- 
dictioQ in terms; it is a prejudice, bat an exploded prejudice ; it 
is an imposture, that imposes on nobody; it is, powerful only in 
impotence, safe in absurdity, courted from fear and hatred, a 
dead prejudice linked to the living mind ; the sink of honour, the 
grave of liberty, a palsy in the heart of a nation ; it claims the 
species as its property, and derives its right, neither from God nor 
man ; not from the authority of the Church, which it treats cava- 
lierly, and yet in contempt of the will of the people, which it 
scouts as opposed to its own: its two chief supporters are, the 
sword of the Duke of Wellington and the pen of the Editor of 
TAe Times I The last of these props has, we understand, just faUed 

it. . , : 

We formerly gave the Editor of The Times a definition of a 
true Jacobin, as one '^ who had seen the evening star set over a 
poor man's cottage, and connected it with the hope of human 
happiness/' The city^politician laughed this pastoral definition 
to scorn, and nicknamed the person who had very innocently laid 
it down, ^'' the true Jacobin who writes in die Chronicle," — a 
nickname by which we profited as little as he has by our Illua- 
trationsr Since that time our imagination has grown a little less 
romantic : so we will give him another, which he may chew the 
cud upon at his leisure. A true Jacobin, then, is one who does 
not befieve in the divine right of kings, or in any other alias for 
it, which implies that they reign ^* in contempt of the will of the 
people ;" and he holds all such kings to be tyrants, and tbdr sub-- 
jects slaves. To be a true Jacobin, a man must be a good hater ; 
but this is the most difficult and the least amiable of all the 
virtues : the most trying and the most thankless of all tasks. The 
love of liberty consists in the hatred of tynttits. The true Ja- 
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cbbib hates the enemies df liberty as they hate liberty, Mith'aU 
his strength and with all his might, and with all his heart and with 
all his soul. His memory is as long, and his will as stroi^ as 
theirs, though his hands are shorter. He never forgets or forgives 
en injury done to the people, for tyrants never forget or forgive 
one done to themselves. There is no love lost between them. 
He does not leave them the sole benefit of their old motto, Odia 
in longum jaciem qu^E conderet auctaque promeret. He makes 
neither peace nor truce with them. His hatred of wrong only 
ceases with the wron^. The sense of it, and of the barefaced 
assumption of the right to inflict it, deprives him of his rest. It 
stagnates in his blood. It loads his heart with aspics' tongues, 
deadly to venal pens. It settles in his brain — it puts him beside 
himself. Who will not feel all this for a girl, a toy, a turn of the 
dite; a word, a blow, for any thing relating to himself ; and will 
not the friend of liberty feel as much for mankind f The 
love of truth is a passion in his. mind, as the Jove of power is a 
passion in the minds of others. Abstract reason, unassisted by 
passion, is no match for power and prejudice, armed with force 
:and cunning. The love of liberty is the love of others; the love 
of power is the love of ourselves. The one is real ; the other 
often but an empty dream. Hence the defection of modern 
apostates. While' they are looking about, wavering and dis- 
tracted, in pursuit of universal good or universal fame, the eye of 
power is upon them, like the eye of Providence, that neither 
^slumbers nor sleeps, and that watdies but for one object, its own 
^ood. They take no notice of it at first, but it is still upon them^ 
«nd never off them. It at length catches theirs, and they bow to 
its sacred light; and like the poor fluttering bird, quail beneath 
it, are seized with a vertigo, and. drop senseless into its jaws, that 
' -close upon ihem for ever, and so we see no more of them, wjhicb 
js well. 

^^ And' we saw three poets ki a dream, walking up and down 
^n the face of the earth, and holding in their hands a humaii 
ik^tf ^hicb^ as they raised their eyes to heaven, they k^ss^fl mi 
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^RTorshipped ; and a migkty shout arose and shook die air, for 
the towels of the Bastile had fallen, and a nation had become, of 
slaves, freemen; and the three poets, as they heard die sound, 
leaped and shouted, and made merry, and their voice was 
cboaked with tears of joy, which they shed over the human heart, 
which diey kissed and worshipped. And not long after, we saw 
the same three poets, the one with a receipt»stamp in his hand, 
the other with a laurel on bis head, and the third with a symbol 
which we could make nothing of, for it was neither literal nor 
allegorical, following in the train of the Pope and the Inquisition 
and the Bourbons, and worshipping the mark of the Beast, with 
the emblem of the human heart thrown beneath their feet, which 
they trampled and spit upon!" — ^This apologue is not worth 
finishing, nor are the people to whom it relates worth talking of. 
We have done with them. 



Interesting Facts relating to the Fall and Death of Joa- 
chim Muraty King of Naple$ ; the Capitulation of Paris in 
1815,' and the Second Restoration of the Bourbons: Ortgt- 
nal Letters from King Joachim to the Author ^ with some 
Account of the Author y and of his Persecution by the French 
Government, By Francis Macirone, late Aidrde-^amp to 
King Joachim; Knight ofth^ Order of the Two Sicilies, S^c* 
t^Cf London: Ridgways, 18 17. 

^< Come, draw the cartain; shew the pictnre." ' 



7. 



February 3, 181' 

We have here a pretty peep behind '' the dark blanket" of 
liCgitimacy. We thank Mr. Macirone for having introduced us 
once more to the old lady of that name in her dressing-roomi 
What a tissue of patches and of paint ! What a quantity of 
^.ripkles and of. proud flesh! What a collection of sickly per- 
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famef and dpw pojsoo^^ with ber love^powden and the assasuD't 
knife pkeed side by side ! lybj^t trf^acheiiey and lies upon her 
toiigae! WhfttmeannessandjQialiceJn her heart! • What an old 
hypocritical hag it is ! What a vile canUng,, mnmblingy mischiev- 
oos witch ! >' Pah ! and. smielk so/' The very widd that kisses 
all it meets, . stops .the nose, at ber. We wonder how any prince 
dioald take a fancy to such an old rotten demirep ! Yet this. is 
the heroine of all heroines (Mr. Southey will tell you in hobblidg 
illegitiflMrte verse), a greater heroine than even his Joan of Arc — 
the heroine of Leipsic,. of Saragossa, and of Waterloo ! It is 
indeed thejame. Look at her again, look at her. well, look at 
her closely, and you will find that it is ^' that harlot old," 

<^ The same that was, that is, and is to be ;" — 

the mother of abominations, the daughter of lies. Dig up the 
bones of a few of her wretched favourites you may, in Carmelite 
dresses or any other trumpery ; but can you dig up the bones of 
the men that she has murdered, from the earliest time i can you 
collect the blood of the millions of men that she has sacrificed in 
the last twenty-five years alone, and pour it into the Thames, 
virbile our merchant-men ride freighted with gold upon the gory 
stream, and the Editor of The Times (without being called to 
account for it) applauds with the ^* sweet thunder" of his pen the 
proiid balance of our exports and our imports, blood and gold ? 
or can you collect the sighs and dried-up tears of wretches that 
she. Legitimacy, has doomed to pine without a cause in dun- 
geons, to prove that she is the dread sovereign of the human 
heart ? or the grpans and shrieks of victims stretched on the rack, 
gr consumed by slow fire, to prove that the minds of men belong 
to her? or the cries of hunger and pinching cold, the sweat, the 
rags, the diseases, the emaciated wan looks, by which she proves 
that the bodies of men are her's ? or can you conjure up the wide 
spreading desolation which she breathes from her nostrils, the famine 
and pestilence which she scatters before her for her sport and wan- 
tonness, the ruins of cities and of countries which she makes her 
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throne, and frdm nvbich, amidst the groans of the dying and the 
dead, she uttersy laughing, the sacred doctrine of *' millions made 
for one!"— One thing contents us, and sits light upon bur hearts, 
that we have always seen through her disguises : we have known 
her from first to last, though '' she has changed "shapes with Pro- 
teus/' and now gone by the name of Religion, now of Social 
Order, now of Morality, now been personified at Guildhall as 
Ti^de and Commerce, or sat in the Speaker's chair as the Eng- 
lish Constitution (the most impudent trick of all)*-^under none of 
these respectable alias's and swindling characte'rs, nor when she 
towered above the conflagration of Moscow, dressed in a robe of 
Jlame'^oloured taffeta^ or sat perched as Victory oh the crests of 
British soldiers, nor when she hovered over the frightened country 
as the harpy of Invasion ; no^ nor at any other time did we ever 
take her for any thing but what we knew she was, the patron-saint 
of tyrants and of slaves ; ' aii aduheifess, 'an impostor, and a mur- 
deress. The world, whom she has juggled, begin to find her out 
too : it will hardly ^' stand now With her sorceries and her lies, 
and the blood of men, with which she has made herself drunk ;" 
and we may yet live to s6e her (Parted for a bawd. 

Having thus vented the overflowings of our gall against the old 
lady above-mentioned, we shall proceed to a detail of some of 
her fraudulent transactions, as they are stated* with great clearness 
and commmd of temper, id Mr. Macirone's '^ Interesting Facts.'' 
Interesting indeed \ But no more comments for' the present. We 
have not time to grace* ournarrative or 'confirm our doctrine of 
'' the uses of 2egittmacy,*' by giving MnMacirone's history of 
the tk'eatment of his family by the Holy See; which brought his 
father to this country, and eventually led to bis doanesion with 
Murat. It' appears that his grandfather; • the head of a noble* and 
wealthy family at Rome, was rmned in a largd concern, and then 
robbed of his right by Mons^ore Banchieri, treasurer to^ the 
Pope, a '' gentleman and man of honour"- in those times; 
and thai^ &ough die tribunals awarded him repariition;' the deci- 
sions in bis favour were constantly defeated by the interposition 
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of the papal power. The consequence was^ that the elder Ma* 
cirone^ after a fruitless stru^e of several years with Intimate 
power and injustice, died of grief and chagrin, and his family 
were dbpersed in various' directions : his eldest son came to 
England and married an English lady, of which union our author 
was the issue. This short episode shews what Legitimacy, that 
IS, a power above the law, and accountable only to heaven for 
its exercise, its use or its abuse, always was, and always will be. 
These tricks were played long before the French revolution, and 
with a million other tricks of the same legitimate, that is, lawless 
kind, produced it.— We have here an account of some of the 
tricks resorted to by the wielders and abettors of mild paternal 
sway to restore the old right to do wrong with impunity, and to 
put down the principles and partizans of the revolution, as an 
example of successful rebellion against power held in contempt of 
the people, and exercised in disregard of law. Mr. Macirone, a 
native of England, went .to Italy at the age of fifteen, and re- 
mamed there from 1803 till 1812. Part of this time he was 
detained as an English prisoner. He was afterwards employed 
as an aid-^e-camp to Murat, and gives the following narrative of 
his transactions with the Allies : — 

. 1. A Treaty of Alliance, offensive and defensive, was signed 
between Austria and Naples, on the Uth of Jan. 1814, and the 
Austrian Plenipotentiary declared that England was ready to ac- 
cede to a similar Treaty with King Joachim.-^2. A Convention 
was signed by Lord William Bentinck with the Neapolitan Go- 
vernment, which opened the ports of Italy to the British fleet, 
and placed affairs on a footing of perfect peace.— *d. Murat, on 
the strength of these engagements, opened the campaign in concert 
with the Allies, when instantly objections were made to the ratifi- 
cation of the Treaty with Austria, not by Austria, but by Eng- 
land, on some pretence of the territorial indemnifications to be 
granted to Murat at the expense of ihe Pope.-^. Murat assented 
to the proposed modifications, and Lord W. Bentinck declared, 
that the English Government now agreed entirely to the Treaty 
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between Austria and Naples. — 5. This dechration of Lord W. 
Bentinck was confirmed by a declaration of Lord Castlereagb, 
that it was only from motives of delicacy to the King of Sicily 
that the English Government delayed the conclusion of a special 
and separate Treaty with Naples, that a Treaty of Indemnities 
to the King of Sicily and of Peace with King Joachim miglU 
go hand in hand. — 6. Murat now joined the campaign of 1814, 
and turned the scale against France and Napoleon.— In this state 
of things, Mr. Macirone observes,— 

^* A variety of circumstances had now combined to induce the 
King to doubt the sincerity of the Allies. The Emperor ofAus- 
tria had delayed for many days the transmission of the ratifica^ 
tion of the Treaty of the i^th January. Ferdinand of Sicily 
had published an order of the day to some Sicilian troops about 
to land at Leghorn, in which they were informed that they were 
going to recover his kingdom of Naples, which he had never 
ceded, and never would cede. The English general, Lord fVil- 
liam Bentinck, had landed with these troops, under instructions 
to excite a revolution in Italy, and had insisted on the mainte* 
nance of a position (Tuscany) which intercepted the communica* 
tion between the Neapolitan army and Naples; propositions 
at the same time were made in a foreign camp to Neapolitan 
generals and other officers, for the expulsion of the then reign- 
ing dynasty from the throne of Naples. The doubts which 
these circumstances had excited were removed by a declaration 
of General Sir Robert Wilson, at Bologna ; that he considered 
the letter of Lord Castlereagh, containing the promise of a for" 
mal treaty, as of equal value and force with a treaty already 
signed. And that neither the executive authority, nor tht 
parliament, would hesitate to recognize the validity of such an 
engagement. Indeed, it was in bis opinion more imperative, if 
possible, than a regular treaty, because it connected an appeal to 
honour with an obligation on good faith. From that moment 
the King again made the most zealous efforts in the common 
cause."— p. 20. 
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Alasl Sir Robert; '^ How little knew'st thou of Calista !" as a 
body may say. But you have in part redeemed your errors^ and 
revenged tbetrick that was thus put upon your pretuv chevalier 
notio;is of honour ! — One would think there was shuffling and pal- 
tering and evasion and cant and cunning enough in the foregoing 
pari of this transaction. What follows is worse. After the cam- 
paigns which so providentially delivered. France and Europe from 
the hands of illegitimate into those of legitimate power en plein 
droit, and while the immortal congress was yet assembled at Vi- 
enna, " Prince Talleyrandi on the part of King Louis/' says Mr. 
Macirone, ^^ was indefatigable in his exertions to induce the 
Austrian government to withdraw their alliance from the King of 
Naples, from, whom the allied powers had so recently received 
the most efficient support. The Austrian government being 
warmly, urged to undertake the holy war of legitimacy against its 
allyy the King o^ Naples, at length expressed its willingness to 
comply, but alleged th^ exhausted state of the finances of the 
country. This difficulty was, it is said, immediately removed by 
the British ministers, who offered to defray all the expense of 
the expedition, and moreover to furnish a British fleet, in pre- 
ference to a Freiich fleet, as proposed by Talleyrand in his fa- 
mous pote, which fleet sbotild act in concert with and assist the 
movements of the Austrian forces/' 

One would think that after this open and profligate breach of 
faith, the legitimates had made up their minds to keep no terms 
with illegitimacy. But, no : expediency turns round once more, 
and British honour, simplicity, and, good faith, with it! Murat, 
iii consequence of the preparations against him, attacked the Aus^ 
trians '^ at the very moment, as it afterwards turned out, that the 
apprehensions of his union with Napoleon, who had just returned 
to France, from Elba, hfid determined the British cabinet to at* 
tend tp the invocations of justice in his favour. Lord Castlereagh 
had. written to the Duke of Wellington, whp was at that time the 
plenipotentiary of the British court at Vienna, and informed him, 
that in consequence of the reappearance of Napoleon at the head 
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t>f the French natiani the British ministen though it acltiseible 
to finite all the force they could collieet, and had conaeqiieBtly 
come to a detenfiioatidn iminediately to conclude a treaty of alli- 
ance with the King of Naple^/' 

Bravo, my Lord Qistlereagh-! you may one day f]nd> after aH, 
that honesty is the best policy ; and we hope the Editor of The 
Times, in the next number of The Correspondent, will relieve 
his praises of the allies and his compliments to the Duke of Levis^ 
by a cridcism to prove that Jonathan Wild and Count Fathom 
were '^ gentlemen and men of honour V 

But the tale of blushing British honour irnot ended. At the 
time when Murat was at the he^ht of his success against the 
Austrians/ *^ Colonel Dalrymple arrived at Bologna, King Joa- 
chim's head-quartersy commissioned by Lord William Bentinck, 
to request that the territory of his Britannic maje^^s ally, the 
King of Sardinia, might not be violated ' by ' the Neapolitan 
army." — In consequence of 'Murat's polite attention to this deli- 
cate request, he lost his campaign, his crown, and his life ; for 
no sooner was he defeated in his attempts to force the passage of 
the Po, which he might easily have effected, by infringing upon 
a small comer of the Piedmontese territory, than '^ he was sur* 
prized at receiving a notification from Lord William BeBlinck> 
that his instructions were to join the jiftstrians against Mm/*"-^ 
We know the consequences of this exquisite simplicity of pro- 
ceeding on both sides^ Poor Murat ! he well deserved his iate^ 
but not at the hands from which he received it. Foolish fellow i 
He did not know that legitimacy keeps no faith with illegitimacy. 
At present, we suppose that point is pretty well settled. 

Murat was senseless enough to believe that he, who had been 
made a king by Bonaparte, would be cordially received in the 
list of kii^s by those who were so by divine right; and he was 
base enough to turn against his benefactor,, Us country, and the 
human race ; but in himself he appears t<y have been a gallati^ 
generous, and heroic-minded itian. The aiscount of his escape 
from the Austriaiis, and of his landing in France, is interesting: — 
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'' On the king's approach to Naples with a small remnant of 
his army, six thousand of the national guard, with General Mac- 
donaid, minister of war, at their head, marched forth to meet 
him. They greeted his return in the most loyal and affectionate 
manner, exhorting him still to hope for success in the love and 
devotedness of his subjects, swearing that they were all ready to 
perish in defence of their king and country; but in consequence 
of the part England had taken against him, he declined making 
any further efforts, which would only tend to involve the brave 
and loyal in his own catastrophe. 

** He entered Naples unknown, in the evening of the 19th May, 
accompanied by hb nephew, who was colonel of the 9th regiment 
of lancers, and four privates. He immediately proceeded to his 
palace, where he appeared before the queen, pale and emaciated, 
in the habit of a lancer; tenderly embracing her, he said, * All 
is lost, madam, but my life; that I have not been able to lose.'* 

** Having taken farewell of his children, he caused his hair, 
which he had hitherto worn in long ringlets, to be cut short, and 
habited in a plain grey suit, accompanied by his nephew, the 
colonel, he proceeded on foot to the sea-shore, opposite to the 
island of Nisida. He there embarked in a little boat, and pro- 
ceeded to the neighbouring island of Ischia. There he remained 
three days without being known, and on the fourth, as he was 
walking on the sea-shore on the southern side of the island, in 
company with the colonel, consulting about the means of effecting 
their escape to France, they discovered a small vessel to the east, 
in full sail, approaching the spot where they were standing. 

'< The king immediately hailed the vessel, and getting into a 
fishing-boat which was on the shore, ordered the crew %o row 

* During the retreat, the kiDg was ever seen where the danger was greatest. 
Foremost in the ranks, he continnally charged the Anstrians in person. When 
his affurs grew desperate, it became evident that he sought for death in the 
field. At. the head of a few of his cavalry, whom he constantly preceded, be 
often charged the enemy to their very cannons' mouth. How he escaped amidst 
•o many dangers appears miraculous. He might well say that ^< he bad sought 
death, but had not been able to find it." 
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towards it, and, as soon as they were perceived, a boat was sent 
from the vessel to meet them. The feelings of all parties may 
easily be imagined, when, in one of the persons on board, the 
king recognized his attached and faithful servant the Duke of 
Roccaromana, to whom the vessel belonged, and who, in com- 
pany with the Marquis Giuliano, the king's aid-de-camp, had 
escaped from Naples, and was proceeding in this vessel in search 
of the king, under the greatest anxiety and apprehension, lest 
some accident might have befallen him, although, previously to 
quitting the palace, the king had divided with the duke and mar- 
quis a considerable sum in gold, and acquainted them with his 
plan of going to Ischia, accompanied only by his nephew, and of 
embarking from thence to France. 

^' ithe duke could not succeed in effecting his escape from 
Kaples until three days after the departure of the king. The 
enemy's flag had been hoisted in Ischia; and it appeared highly 
improbable, under all circumstances, that the king could have 
remained there concealed for those three days. It was unsafe for 
the duke to attempt landing on the island, and yet there appeared 
no other means of ascertaining whether the king was there or had 
proceeded on his voyage. In this embarrassment, it happened 
that the duke, who was most anxiously exanpiining the shore of 
the island with a glass, perceived and recognized the king.. The 
rest of their voyage proved most prosperous and expeditious* 
They landed at Cannes the 27th or SSth of May."^— p. Sa ^ 

We shall in our next give the particulars of Mr. Macironels 
interviews with the Duke of Wellington, relating* to the conven- 
tion of Paris; and we shall be cautious what we say of his Grace's 
observations and conduct on that occasion ; for if we were to say 
what we think of that noble person, there might be some ofFencft 
in it But we cannot help having an opinion of him, which all 
that we hear of him confirms. 
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Intcrvstino 'Fa^t« relating io the Fall^ff ikuraif Ifc. 

By F. Macirone, $c. 

Sta viator, beroem calcts. 

Feb. 9, 1917. 
Wb proceed to Mr. Macirone's account of the surrender of 
Paris. Let it speak for itself : — 

'' Immediately after the battle of Waterloo, Napoleon retamed 
to Paris, and abdicated the throne in favour rf Us wn, who 
would have been accepted and proclaimed by the French people^ 
but for the opposition of two celebrated individuals. 

^' On this abdication, a commission of goverpment, as it wmi 
called, was formed, consisting of Fouch6, the President, Caulin- 
cpurt, Camot, Qutnette, and Grenier. 

<' On the 26A of June, 1 believe, the Duke of Wdlii^n, «t 
the head of his mtorious army, reached Compeigne. In Ae 
course of the following night, a deputation of five persons was 
sent to him from Paris by the two Chamber^ to solicit an armia- 
tip<e for a few days. The avowed purpose of this mission was to 
a£ford time for the return of another deputation, which had i)een 
dispatched to (he Allied Sovereigns, to assert the rijght of the 
French people to choose their own government, in conformity tp 
the Declaration of the Allies, that they warred agaimt the 
penon of Napoleon only, and not against the French people, or 
to force upon them any particular government. 

'< The Chamber of Deputies, the majority of the Com- 
^nissioners of Government, and the Army, now in great strength 
in .Paris, were determined to resist any attempt to force the 
Bourbons upon them ; while the avowed opinion of Fouch6 and 
Caulincourt was, that such a determination could only lead to 
the destruction of Paris, and the loss of thousands of lives. 
They therefore sought the means of opening a^ommunication 
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mtfa'tbe Duice of WdUagtooi in wbick itey iiiq;ht inqiart^to him 
their viewa, and avert the ealaeuty whioh thej apprehended from 
fhepfiojects of the other partiea. In the espedieocy of procurii]| 
fm^arHMee for. a. few dajf»^ otf' partiea eoocnnred ; and Fouch^i 
MiJiA had heceaae acquainted with me in my interviews with him 
respectii^ King Joachim, solicited me to undertake the task of 
cm^wyiag en a oommunication between him and the Duke of Wei- 
Hugton; It was- sufficient for me to know that the service in 
wUdk I: was to be engaged had<for its objeet the prevention of a 
saof^auiary conftcty whick an at tempt to take Paris by force would 
have occasioaedy, and I therefone consented to be the bearer of 
I^uoh6';8i message ta the Duke. 

** My< fselingiias an Eoglishmaa entire^ influenced my conduct 
in this instance. I exulted in. the: success of our army, and in 
the- militaiy ^kiry whirii die Eo^sh name had acquired ; and it 
appevfid lot me, that whateven might tend tot prevent the further 
flffiisiontof Uaod^ nmst be highly acceptable to my country ; and 
Ict1>e seliBttted a»>amnstiiiment^.by:which so humane and desirable 
an object mightc be aeosmpiished, was highly gnawing, to my 
and, andi I should not hav»: thought myself at liberty to refuse 
t» engage >in it^ fr^m^any opinion I.nughti entertain of the private 
^ewa of the persoaa^by whom. I should be employed. Impressed 
with* these^^entiraents) IleftPsm at midnight. 1 proceeded to 
tbaBanriere de h^Vtlhetiev where 1 found some difficulty in getting 
mjP' oarriiige« over the diSeient eDtrenchments and a&aMiS| but 
adll more' from< the French officers^ who evinced* the greatest re^ 
liietance^in^permitdng mcftapasi^ observing diat I wasprobai^ 
a' person sent oot to treat with theenemy,. and t6. betray tfaem-; 
but oat vay assoring' them^ that the. purport of my mission was 
entirely analogous to their views and interests, I. was suffered to 
proceed ^thoul a trumpet. Before I had got beyond* the^f^ench 
Ihies, I was again 'Stopped by a pioquet of murasmrsywha refused 
t& lei •me' pass without an order «from the officer oonmianifing the 
inneP' posts*; and while- 1 waa a8scf«ing> my. right toi proceed, « 
cuirassier fortunately? happened to^ hold a^ligkt to^nqrikeeji and 

N 2 
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very respectfully accosted me with the salutation of " bon voyage. 
Major:'' his comrades immediately asked him who 1 was? he 
answered, ** it's the Major of the 9th Hussars,*^ for whom I 
suppose he had mistaken me. This was instantly believed ; and, 
greeted by the salutations and good wishes of the whole troop, 
1 was allowed to continue my journey. 

'' The Prussian advanced posts were at less than two miles 
distant, and I was consequently very soon stopped by a Prussian 
lancer, who, upon my telling him that I was an English officer, 
proceeding with dispatches to the Duke of Wellington, immedi- 
ately accompanied me to the next post. Here I learnt with 
great pleasure, that this advanced guard of cavalry was commanded 
by Prince William of Priissia, whose first Aid-de-camp, Baron 
Rochow', was my particular friend. 

** I soon arrived at the spot where Prince William and his Sta£f 
were sleeping in a field, before a large fire, under some trees. I 
inquired for my friend. Baron Rochow. His name was called, 
and I immediately had the pleasure of seeing him. After a few 
urgent questions, he proposed to introduce me to Prince William, 
who by this time had raised himself upon his mattrass. The 
Prince received me with the greatest politeness, and directed that 
I should be presented with refreshments. On my taking leave, 
he ordered me to be furnished with an escort to General Baron 
Butow. I arrived at this General's quarters at break of day, and 
was soon after introduced to him. While I waa at breakfast with 
him, he told me that he wished me to see Prince Blucher on 
my way to the Duke of Wellington ; and added, that he woidd 
send his Aid-de-camp with me. He then ordered his servant to 
call his Aid-de-camp, Baron Echardstein, to whom I was also 
particularly known. 

** On oui* arrival at Prince Blucher's, my companion. Baron 
Echardstein, informed him that I was going on a mission from 
the French Government to the Duke of Wellington: this did not 
seem to please the Prince, who immediately retired to rest, and 
left me to converse with his Chef-d'etat-Major. This gentleman. 
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whose name I believe was> GneiseDftu, was very indignant on beipg 
informed of the desire of tbe French to treat with the Duke of 
Wellington; and he completely lost his temper when he observed 
the coolness with which I listened to his. indiscreet and authorita- 
tive language. 

** On my quitting this choleric soldier, my friend Echardstcin 
thought it necessary to apologise to me for the indelicate behavioifr 
of his countryman. I proceeded on my journey, and soon met 
numerous columns of English cavalry, and found the five French 
Deputies, waiting for the Duke's arrival, at a village called Fres- 
noy. I thought it expedient to endeavour to see the Duke before 
the. Deputies, and therefore passed them on the road. I shortly 
after met the Duke, and imparted to him the purport of my 
mission, and delivered to him also a sealed dispatch from Fouch6, 
upon which he desired me to accompany him to the village where 
the Deputies were. He asked me if I was acqua'mted with the 
nature of the mission. I. told him that I knew that one part of 
it, at least, was to reqiiest an armistice of some days, until news 
could arrive from other Deputies, who had been sent to treat with 
the united. Sovereigns. 

^* On the Duke's arrival at the village of Fresnoy, he conferred 
with the Deputies for five hours. They adduced, in support of 
their mission, the solemn Declaration of the British Ministers, 
** that it was not the intention of the Allies to force the Bourbons, 
or any other government, on the French people; that tfiey bad 
made war against Napoleon only, and not against the nation," 
&c. Their mission failed. They received for answer, that the 
only thing left for the Chambers to do was to proclaim Loiiis 
18th. 

'^ The Duke then proceeded to Plessis, the head-quarters for 
that day. The Deputies remained behind. 1 was desired by 
the Duke to accompany him to Plessis, where I dined with him, 
and during dinner conversed with him on the object I had to pro- 
pose respecting an armistice. Before I took my leave of the 
Duke, I requested that be would give me someuiswer to th^ 
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remoottMioM df Ibe Coa ua ii wm ^f Qofenmesk, wUeh itetei, 
'< that 4is the Jlhm had dicUm^ their hottUity to btJOredM 
agaimt the person ^f Napokon<mly, it wmU be but jmt fo 
amait the result of the tnimon to the Sovere^ns, before his 
Grace undertook to replace Louis XSth on the tkronef The 
Duk«, in the preaenee of Lord IMaMb, Cokmehi Hervry, Free- 
mantle, Abereromby, and mmrA ^>ther etteersi lep lied i ■ ♦^ I ean 
give no other answer tbaii that whiob yoa know Ihaieejmt given 
to the Deputies. Tell them (the Commission ^Govemmemt) 
that they had better unmediatdy proclaim the King^ Louis l%tk). 
I cannot treat till then, nor upon any other condition. Their 
King it here at hand: let them send their tabmiesion to Mm/' 
We are glad the Dtfhe is not an EiiglKshnaa? ^ 
** The Doke was at tins 'time in constant oomoMinication with 
King Louis and TaDejfrand, ¥^ho were togedier in ihe rear of tb^ 
army ; and I saw one of the messengers of Louis ISA at th^ 
Duke's head-quarters. — I retonied to Paris the next morah^, 
Davoust had taken tiie ehief command cf :tfa(B French army, and 
had fixed his head-^quarters at the fianriere de hi ViHette, 1^ 
which I entered Paris. On my being introdooed to %im, he de- 
manded to know the object of my misnon to the enemy, and 
said, tiiat as he then lield -the supreme eoasmand, I must com- 
municate to him any tlispatches of •yrikiA I might be the bearer f 
I answered him, that I had no written message; thiitmy mission 
had been nearly nmflar to thaft of the Deputies ; that I Imd been 
sent out by the CSomnnssion, and therefeiie thought it my duty to 

• Iiet no coqatry go «lMUit to ew^T^ aootlier fpthimiiiamty. For oot of tJie 
very dregs of rottenness and debasement will arise a low creeping fog of ser- 
Tility, a stench of cormption to dioak the life of liberty, wherever it comes— 
a nee of ibrtane-hnntnig, dastard, busy, hungry, tavtiess 4a«es and blood- 
ineken, eager to fiwm npon fiower sod tiawple apwi wfabam, ^Ub b9 other 
preteniioDS than want of pnnciple, aad i^ hatned of thosf^ who possess whet 
they want Ireland has jgiven ns Castlereagh, Wellington, Bnrke. Is she not 
even with us? Let her smile now from her hundred hills, let her shake with 
laughter through her thoinaBd bogs! Irehmd, test of the aatioos, repose ni 
peaoeapotttliygresn-weitMavafel TbeaaadtheiroiidiHra^t^ 
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iMcottiit with its members oo]|y for my proceedings. I could^ 
however^ inform bim of the declaration, whichi, in common 
with the Deputies^ I had received from the Duke of Wellington. 
Hereupon I reported to bim the DukeV sine qua ncn. He im- 
mediately declared that my intelUgence was incredible, and ex- 
pressed his disbelief of it in diet strong<est terms. Then,, with the 
greatest emotion,, and with uplifted bands and eyes, he called 
ktoven to wittuiu the ferfidy^ and arrogant injustice of the 
EnglUh Mmidry, a»d of the Allies. '' The Duke of Welling' 
ton,*' said be, ^' surely could never dare to make a declaration 
so directly contrary to the aaowed and sotemnly ^protested inten-- 
tiom of the British^ Ministry^ and of the other Allies. Have 
noi they sworn, that they would not impale a sovereign on the 
French people ? However ^ they will find to their cost, that we 
are unammous in our resolution. Napoleon can no longer be 
the pretext for their hostilities. We will, all perish rather than 
submit to the hateful yoke that Lord Castlercagh would impose 
upon us! « — ' — is a traitor! he was about to compromise 
with the enemy — I have taken his command from him^he shall 
never again command a corporate gu^rd — we are an in4ependeni 
nation^-^En^nd should b$ the last pomr to tyrannise over ra 
tfi our choice of a government*'' — Het then desired me to proceed 
to li^ before the Commission at the Thuilleries the result of my 
mission, adding^ '' they know very well that I have now with 
me more than IQOfiQO men,^ with 600 pieces of cannon, and 
£5,000 cavalry.'' 

*^ I proceeded to the palace pf the Thiiilleriesj^ where I was 
introduced to the Commission. Camot immediately asked, what 
my errand to the enemy had been i Fouch6 q|uickly answered, . 
that he bad sent me. Quinette and Gi^nier looked as if they 
were not satisfied with this answer. Camot continued to address 
me, and asked whether I had seen tlie Deputies af the Duke of 
Wellington's bead-quarters ? I answered in the affirmative, and 
that I could give him an account of the result of their mission : 
upon this they became attentive, asKl heard my Recount with 
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dismay and indignation. Carnot expressed the same sentiments 
that Davoust had recently done ; and added, rather roughly, that 
he could by no means give credit to my account, either as to the 
Duke of Wellington's sine qua non, or as to the force of the 
enemy in the vicinity of Paris : he further said, with a sneer, 
*' we shall have, I hope, a very different account on the return 
of the Deputies." Fouch6 defended me, and reproved him for 
so uncivilly questioning my veracity, and assured him that he 
might put implicit confidence in me. Carnot and Grenier then 
took me to a topographical map, and questioned me as to the 
movements of the Duke of Wellington ? I answered their 
interrogatories to the extent to which I thought myself warranted : 
and it appeared that I informed them of nothing with which they 
were not already acquainted. Carnot then, in a polite manner, 
told me I might retire. 

'^ It would appear, that in consequence of having learned from 
me the nature of the communication which the Deputies would 
have to make to the Chambers, and dreading its discouragii^ 
effects on the members, and on the people at large, their return 
to Paris had been prevented. Some private orders seem to have 
been given to that effect; for on the same day that I entered 
Paris by the Barriere de la Viliette, the Deputies approached that 
part, preceded by Colonel Latour Maubourg, who was attached 
to their mission, when the French out-posts fired, killed the 
Prussian trumpeter's horse, and a ball grazed the epaulette of the 
Colonel. The Deputies turned back, and attempted to enter by 
the Barriere de St Dennis, but were refused. They there re- 
ceived fresh instructions to treat, and it was so managed, that 
Ibey did not return to Paris till after the capitulation. 

*' In the mean time Fouchi and his coadjutors, who opposed 
the views of the other parties, were in great personal danger. 
The three other Members of the Commission more than sus- 
pected them of duplicity and treachery ; and in consequence im- 
peached them before the Chamber of Deputies/ The Duke of 
Wellington being acquainted with these proceedings, sent a 
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message to the Members of the Commission, as I was informed, 
assuring them that if any barm befel Fouch6 or Caulincourty he 
would infallibly hang up the other three on his arrival in 
Paris. ♦ 

** It was proposed in the Chamber of Deputies, that its Mem- 
bers should quit Paris with th^ army, and rally round them all 
those who would oppose the enemy and the Bourbons. But 
this measure Fouch6 was particularly anxious to thwart, whilst 
Davoust, feeling himself confident in the strength of his army, 
insisted on attacking Blucher and the Duke of Wellington before 
other reinforcements should arrive ; but as I understood at the 
time, Fouch6 succeeded in somewhat softening and in giving a 
new direction ' to the policy of Carnot : and it is certain that he 
managed to gain over Davoust by urging the force of the enemy, 
and the dreadful consequences that would ensue if Paris should 
be taken by assault. Hie' pleaded the reliance which might be 
placed on the faith of the English (for with the Prussians the 
French would not have treated on any terms). He therefore 
recommended JDavoust to evacuate Paris, and not to listen to the 
xlesperate suggestions of the Chambers, observing, that so long as 
his army remained entire;, he might obtain favourable terms for 
all parties. 

"The day before the capitulation of Paris (2d July), I re- 
paired to the British, camp with the following memorandum, as 
my instructions, from Fouch6 to the Duke of Wellington : — 

** * The army opposes, because uneasy — assure it, it will even 
become devoted. 

" ' The Chambers are counter for the same reason. Assure 
every body, you will have every body, ' ' 

^' * Tlie army sent away, the Chambers will agree, on accord^* 
ing them the guarantee, as added to the charter and promised by 
the kuig. In order to be well understood, it is necessary to ex- 
plain ; therefore not to enter Paris before three days, and in the 
meantime every thing may be arrai^ed. 

* Here the reader may, if he pleases, read over again -the last note. 
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** ' The Chamben will be gained, will believe in their inde- 
peodence, and will agree to eveiy thing* Persuasion, not force, 
mnsC be used with the Chambers/ 

'' On my arrival at the British advanced posts, which^ owing 
to the obstructions I met with from the French, I was not able 
to effect till earlj in the morning of the Sd July, I was informed 
that the most positive orders had been given by the duke, not 
to allow any messenger to pass from Paris without his special 
permission* I w«s therefore detained at the English advanced 
post of guards, commanded by Lord. Saltown. I dined with the 
officers of the advanced piquet, among whom I well remember 
Captain Pairfield, of the foot guards* These gentlemen informed- 
me that the Duke of Wellington was at Gonnesse, with Sir C. 
Stuart, Pozzo di Borgo, and Talleyrand, t wrote a letter to the 
duke, wUch was forwarded by Lord Saltown. In my letter^ I 
entered into a detail of the line of conduct reconimended by 
Fouchi, and contained in the forgoing memorandum. On the 
receipt of my dispatch, the duke immediately proceeded to St* 
Cloud, General Bkicher's head-quarters; there the capitulation 
of Paris vras signed. The duke returned to Gonnesse and dis- 
patched Lord March to bring me to him i I arrived very early on 
the morning of the 4th, and found Sir C. Stuart, Talleynmd, and 
Pozao di Borgo ; they assembled in council, and my presence 
was re<|uired by the duke. Talleyrand observed to me, that this 
was already settkd, and, turning to the Duke of Wellingtoni re- 
quested him to read to me the capitulation that they had just 
concluded. On my urging the adoption of the line of conduct 
which Fouch£ recommended towards the Chambers, the Duke 
of Wellington proceeded to give me his sentiments in writing, 
which were as follow : — 

'* * Je peme, que les Allies ayant declare le Gouvernmmt de 
Napoleon une Usurpation et non Ugitime, toute autorite qui 
emane de lui, doit etre regard^e comme nulle et d^aucun pou^ 
voir J* jiinsi, ce qui teste a f aire aux Chambres et a la commis" 

* Encwi Ml amp, Tbii Onke u an Irisbmao. Pray, suppose the Allies were 
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non, at, de donmr de ndie lenr dhaimon, tt de dSclarer, qa*ili 
Wontpris sur eux ks respomibUiiSs de gouvemement, que jxmr 
^murer la trnn^Uti pubHque, et Pintegriti du royaume de S* 
M. Lams XVIW 

" Talleyrand, Sir Charles Stuart, and Pozzo di Borgo, each 
took a copy of this document, and each, by way of memoniD- 
dim, put their mmes and mine to the paper, foy way of reconl* 
ing, as I suppose, the parties present at die discusMon. 

'' I forthwith moonted my horse and retnmed to Paris ; Lonl 
March was appointed by the duke to accompany me. On our 
arrival at the Barriere de la ViHe^, we found the French sol- 
<diery perfectly frantic, and vociferating '^Five fEmpereurT *^A 
ioi les JngiaisT ^A bos les Bourbcmf* They were on the 
point of firing at the Belgian trumpeter who preceded ns: it waa 
with the greatest difficulty ifaat sotaie French hussaraip under whoaa 
escort we had approached the barriers, could prevent the aoldBen 
from firing aft Lord March as he was ridkig off. They were also 
obliged to exert ^mselves strenuously in my defence^ aa many 
of the infantry pointed their mn^ets at me, vociferating ^'Fioe 
tEmpereur T «F«r« Napolem T ^' We are betrayed r « We 
have been eoid !'' ** We wiH %ht to ihe last drop of our Mood !" 
^ Down witb the Bourbons f' <' Let as kill this tiahor r <' H« 
has assisted in selling us !" ^ We iMive seen him pass beforeT' 
The hussars took me between them, eome of the infimtry also a»* 
sisted in parrying off the blows aimed at me, and turning aside 
the muzzles of the muskets. Thus, after freat perii^ I was for* 
tunate enough to gain the quarters of a general officer, with only 
a sabre cut on my left leg. Tlie general dispersed the men, and 
gaVe me a strong escort to conduct me to the Tbuilleries. 

'' In consequence of my comnraoicating the documents and as- 
surances I had received from Talleyrand and the Duke of Wei* 

U dedare tbe Prolejtant ancoession Hli^ptiBiftte, and the King of Sardinia, not 
the Prince Kej^ent, tbe lierediiaiyprfliprietor of the English throne and people 
in perpetuity and in a right liae, would thif annolthe validity of liis Orace*8 
grants'? 
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liDgton, the commission of government abdicated its powers that 
evening ; but the Chambers still refused to comply ; they conti- 
nued their sittings, which they declared should be permanent, till 
the morning of the 6ih, when the doors of the Chamber were 
closed^ and guarded by a party of the national guards. 

** On thb, above one hundred and fifty of the deputies pro* 
ceeded to the house of M. Laujuinais, their president, and there 
framed a solemn protest against the arbitrary and illegal violence 
which had been used towards them, in violation of the most so- 
lemn declarations; 

^* I have now no doubt that some extraordinary scheme had 
been contrived to seduce Napoleon into the measure of abdicating 
the throne in favour of his son. His resources were at that mo- 
ment immense. The regular army in Paris alone, amounted to 
more than 80,QOQt men, every individual of which was animated 
with the most enthusiastic ardour. The national guard, above 
30,000 strong, displayed the firmest resolution to obey the direc- 
tions of the constituted authorities ; numerous volunteers of all 
classes had taken up arms in the defence of their country. In the 
departments, the spirit of Opposition to the invaders was still 
greater, particularly in the north, west, and east: in fine. Napo- 
leon, who could not possibly be ignorant of the state of his re^ 
sources, would never, I am convinced, have sheathed his sword, 
and abdicated the crown even in favour of his son, had he not 
been most confidently assured of the validity of the measure, and 
its being approved and supported by the French senate and peo- 
ple, and by at least some part of the coalition. 

*^ What were the precise representations by which Napoleon 
was influenced to take this step, is perhaps known only to its con^ 
trivers, and their victim. Spme future historian may probably 
unfold, this mystery. As far as regards the share 1 had in the 
negociations between the provisional government, the allied ar- 
mies, and Talleyrand, as minister of Louis XV III., 1 feel it 
due to myself to declare, that 1 had no suspicion of any deception 
or intended breach of engagements. I was requested to open a 
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communicatioD between Foucb6 aud the Duke of Wellingtoiii for 
the avowed purpose of negociating an armistice, as a preliminary 
measure to the capitulation of Paris; and it was obvious that 
stich a negociation might save the lives of thousands of my coun- 
trymen." 

The Play is over, now let us go to Supper. 

John Bull, John Bull, John Bull, read the above account 
twice over, think well of it, and then say why you should not 
wear the yoke, which you have put round the neck of others, 
round your own. Ah ! John, thou art not a metaphysician: thou 
dost lack a concatenation of ideas ! — ^We are not proud of the 
share which as Englishmen we had in the proceedings recorded 
by Mr. Macirone: but we have one consolation for our national 
pride, Fouch6 and Talleyrand are Frenchmen. These two pet- 
tifogging miscreants seem tahave made themselves perfect in the 
advice of the fool in Lear: ^^ Let go thy hold, when a great 
wheel runs down hill, lest it should break thy neck with followiog 
it : but the great one that goes upwards, let it draw thee after. 
When a wise man gives thee better counsel, give me mine again: 
I would have none but knaves follow it.** The great wheel, bow- 
ever, in this instance, kicked off the two knaves, that followed the 
fool's advice. One of these famous persons now writes letters of 
apology to the Duke of Wellington, and the other to Loid Castle* 
reagh. They are not so well off as Murat and Berthier, dne of 
whom was legitimately shot through the head, and the other legi- 
timately thrown out of a window, if we are to believe Mr. Ma- 
cirone, that he might die in the good came^^*' a master-leaver, 
and a fugitive." . 
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WJT TYLER; A Dramatic ?okm. 
TME ^VASiTJUiLX REFIEW: Article, "^ On Par- 

LIAMRNTARY ReFORM." 

<* So WM it when my life befao. 

So is it now I am a man : 

SoiteU it be wiMo I grow eld nd (Ue^ 

Thci obild'f tbe fatbec aC the BUD : 

Onr yean flow on 

Link'd each to each by nataral piety.**-— Wordsworth* 

Mmh % 1617. 

AccoRi^iNO' W Ak dieory of pefaonalcoBtiniMty^ tha aadwr of 
dM DranMbc PoeiiH to be Ikese nolicfid, is the felbecof Pariift* 
neoAary iUlcim m dwi Qntntorlji Review. It is*sttd to bea wise 
diiM thafe known iti: own £«kbar ; andl V€i understand Mr. SoudiBy 
j^who if; \m this caae repntad faAev and son) utterfy discUna tbe 
hf poatelieal muoa betwean ibe Quarterly Reviewer and the Drar 
saalip Poiil^ and means to enler an injuactioa acain»t,die biMer, 
a» ft ba«la»d and impostor. Appearances aie a^nn^e^ahal sia^ 
larinf apiiasi the legNUmAqr of tbe descent^ yet we, perceive, a 
alrongrfta»lyrlikflnasa rCTiM n i nfe , in «|nAa of the lapse. of yean 
aiai atleaatiqa of wcwnstamesp. We. sbeuld not» indeed^ be able 
to pipedifMi thnli tbe anftb(9r oC Wat Tyler would evea write tbe 
art(tl» Q^,Pailiwwf rtia>?> Rrform; opr 4iQuidi w»^ ^ther ai first 
or aeoflpid wgbl^ perceive tbati t)w Qtimt/isAj Reviewer had ever 
wriltfpat poem Hke thal^eh is before us; but if we were told 
diat both performances were literally and bon& fii/e by tbe same 
person, we should have little hesitation in saying to Mr. Southey, 
<' Thou art the num." We know no other person in whom '* fierce 
extremes" meet with such mutual self-complacency: whose opi- 
nions change so much without any change in the author's mind ; 
who lives so entirely in the ^^ present ignorant thought/' without 
the smallest ^^ discourse of reason looking before or after." 
Mr. Southay is a man inoipable of reasoning connectedly on any 
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subject. He has not strength of mind to see the whole of any 
question ; he has not modesty to suspend his judgment tiQ he has 
examined the grounds of it. He can comprehend but one idea 
at a time, and that is always an extreme one ; because he wiB 
neither listen to, nor tolerate any thing than can disturb or mo- 
derate the petulance of his seIf-K>pinion. The woman that deH" 
berates is lost. So it is with the effeminate soul of Mr. Southey. 
Any concession is latal to his consistency ; and he con only keep 
out of one absurdity by the tenaoiousness with which he stickles 
for another. He calls to the aid ef his disjointed opinions a pro* 
portionate quantity of spleen; and fegnlarly makes up for tl^ 
weakness of his own reasons, by ehatging othere with bad motives. 
The terms knave and fool, wise and good, have iindei|[oiie a total 
change in the last twenty years : die former he applies to aHdiese 
who agreed with him formerly — die httier to all those who agr e e 
with him now* His pubfic spirit was then » prude and m seeM; 
and ^' his poor Tirtue,^ turned into a literary prostitute, is pxiwii 
more abusive than ever. Wat Tyler and the Quarterly Review 
are an illustration of these remarks. The author of Wat Tyler 
was an Ultra-jacobin ; the author of Firiiameotary Reftmn m an 
Ultra*royatist ; the one was a frantic dem^((^e ; die Othen ia m 
servile court-tool: the one muntained second-tiaMl pamdoaen; 
the other repeats second-^hand common-places : the one vented 
those opinions which gratified the vanity of youth ; the other 
adopts those prejudices whi^h are mp^t conducive to die conve- 
nience of age : the pne saw nothing but die abuses of power ; 
the other sees nothing but the horrors of resistance to those 
abuses : the om^ 4i(l. not stop short of general anarchy ; ^e other 
goes thewhole length of despotism : the one vilified kings^^ pnes^, 
and nobles ; the other vilifies 0)e p^opjle ; the pn^ w^ foi; an^ 
versal suffrage and p^rfeipt eqM^itjr ; ^ Qtl^ is fpr sf^-^l^m^ 
and the increasing vpS^^jmQ^ ol 4tf Ccoypr ; the Qpe ^di^v^tAJ^ 
preaching of John Bail ; the odier recprnmeods the Sttupeosiaii 
of the Habeas G>rpus, and date putting down of the Examiner 
by the swordy the dagger, or the dMusb-sciew; fee the jp^ 
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Mr. Southey telb US| is not sufficiept. We wonder that in all this 
contempt which our prose-poet has felt at different times for different 
persons and things, he has never felt way dissatisfaction with him- 
self, or distrust of his own infallibility. Our differing from others 
sometimes staggers our confidence in our own conclusions : if we 
had been chargeable with as many contradictions as Mr. Soathey* 
we suppose we should have had the same senseless self-sufficiency. 
A changeling. is your only oracle. Those who have undei|;one a 
total change of sentiment on important questions, ought certainly 
to learn modesty in themselves, and moderation towards others; 
OB the contrary, they are gjenerally the most violent in their own 
opinions, and tlie most intolerant towards others; the reason, of 
which we have shewn elsewhere, to the satisfaction of the pro- 
prietor of the Old Timet, Before we have done, we shall, per- 
bapsi do the same thing to the satisfaction of the publisher of the 
Quarterly Review; for the Mr.Murrays and the Mr. Walters,, 
tbe patrons of the band of gentlemen-pensioners and servile 
authors, have '^ a sort of squint" in their understanding, and look 
less to the dirty sacrifices of their drudges, or the dirtier they are 
reedy tp make, than to their standing well with that great keeper, 
4ie public, for purity and innocence. The band of gentlemen* 
peosiooers and seryile authors do not know what to make of this^ 
and hardly believe it : we shall iq time convince them. 
But to proceed to our extracts :-— 

MORCEAU L 

Wat Tyler. Hob — I have only six groats in the world. 
And they must soon by law be taken from me. 

Hoh. Curse on these taxes— one succeeds another — 
Our ministers — panders of a king's will — 
Drain all our wealth away — waste it in revels — 
And lure or force away our boys, who should be 
The props of our old age ! — to fill their armies. 
And feed the crows of France \ Year follows year; 
Aud still we madly prosecute the war ;— 
PrainiBg our wealthT-^listressing. our poor peasants—* 
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Slaughterings our youths — and all to crown our Chiefs 
With glory ! — ^I detest the hell-sprung name. 

Tjfler. What matters me who wears the crown of France ? 
Whether a Richard or. a; Charles possess it ? 
They reap the glory — they enjoy the spoil — . 
We pay — we bleed ! The sun would shine as cheerly« 
The rains of heaven as seasonably, fall. 
The' neither of these royal pests existed. 

Hob. Nay-^as for that, we poor men should fare better ! 
No legal robbers then should force away 
The hard-earnM wages of our honest toil. 
The Parliament for ever cries more money, . 
Hie service of the State demands more money. 
Just Heaven ! of what service is the State ? 

Tykr. Oh ! 'tis of vast importance ! Who should pay for 
The luxuries and riots of the court ? 
Who should support the flaunting courtier's pride. 
Pay for their midnight revels, their rich garments. 
Did not the State enforce ? — ^Think ye, my friend. 
That I — a humble blacksmith, here at Deptford, 
Would part with these six |proats~earn'd by hard toil. 
All that I have ! to massacre the Frenchmen ; 
Murder as enemies men I never saw. 
Did not the State compel me ! 
[Tax-gatherers pass by.) There they go, 
Privileged r s I 

MORCBAU II. 

Piers, Fare not the birds well, as from spray to spray 
Blithsome they bound — ^yet find their simple food 
Scattered abundantly ? 

T^ler, No fancied boundaries qf. mine and thine 
Bestrain their wanderings : Nature gives enough 
For all ; but Man, with arrogant selfishness. 
Proud of his heaps, hoards up superfluous stores 
RobbM from his weaker fellows, starves the poor. 
Or gives to pity what be owes to justice ! 

Piers. So I have heard our good friend John Ball preach. 



Alice. My father^ wherefore was Jokn BaH impriMSeil? 
Was be not charitoble, good, and pious ? 
I have heard hiiki say that all mankind are brethren. 
And that like brethren they should lore each oAer;*-^ 
Was not that doctrine pious? 

T^ler, Rank sedition- 
High treason, every syllable, my child ! 
The priests cry out on him for heresy; 
The nobles all detest him as a rebel ; 
And this good man, this minister of Christ, 
This man, the friend and brother of mankind. 
Lingers in the dark dungeon ! 

MoRCS/kU Hi. 

Tyler. Piers, I have not been idle, 
I never ate the bread of indolence — 
Could Alice be more thrifty than her mother ? 
Yet but with one child, and that one, how good 
Thou knowest ; I scarcely caii provide the wants 
Of nature : look at these wolves of the law, 

m 

They come to drain me of my hard-eam'd wages. 
I have already paid the heavy tax 
Laid on the wool that clothes me— on my leather- 
On all the needful articles of life ! 
And now three groats (and I work'd hard to eatn ih^m) 
The Parliament demands — and I must pay them. 
Forsooth, for liberty to wear my head. 

Mntar Ttu^'gathf^erSf 

CoUectar. Three groats a-head for all your family. 

IHers. Why is this m^ney gathered ?*^*tis A hwd 
On the poor labourer !--^it tm never be 
That government should thus distress tke people. 
Go to the rich for money-^honest hbidur 
Ought to enjoy its fruits. 

Col The State wants money. 
War is expensive^Hift a gl6tl#ui #ar> 
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A war of honour, and must be 8app<tfted^-« 
Three groats a-head. 

J^ler. There, three for ny oim head; 
Three for my wife's !— what wHI the State tax next ^ 

CoL You have a daughter. 

T^ler. She is below the age^MMt yet fifteen. 

CoL You would evade the tax.-— 
' Tyler. Sir Officer, 
I have paid you fairly what the law demands. 

[Alice and her Mother enter th^ Shop. The ToM^gtOhertrs go 
to her. One qf them k^shoUqf her. Shescreami* Tjfier 
goes in.'] 

CoL You say she's under age« 

{Alice screams again. l]fUr knocks out the TaX'gatherer^s 
brains. His Compamons Jly."] 

Piers. A just revenge* 

Tyler, Most just indeed ; but in the eye of the law 
'Tis murder— and the murderer's lot is mine. 

MoRCBAu ly.— Song. 

'' When Adam delv'd and Eve span, 
'' Who was then the g^ptleman ?" 
Wretched is the infant's lot. 
Bom within the straw-rooPd cot ! 
Be he generous, wise, or brave. 
He must only be a slave, . 
Long, long labour, little re^t. 
Still to toil to be oppress'd ; 
Brain'd by taxea of his store, 
Punish'd next for being poor : 
This is the poor wretch's lot. 
Born within the straw-roofd cot 

While the peasant works-*to sleep ; 
What the peasant sows — ^to reap ; 
On the couch of ease to he, 
Bioting in revefay^ 

oa 
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Be he villain, be Jie fopl« 

StiU to hold despotic rule. 

Trampling on his slaves with scorn ; . 

This is to be nobly bom. 

'' When Adam delv'd and Eve span, < 

" Who was then the gentleman? '' 

MORCBAU V. 

John Ball, Friends ! Brethren ! for ye are my brethren all ; 
Englishmen met in arms to advocate 
The cause of freedom ! hear me! pause awhile 
In the career of vengeance ; it is true 
I am a priest ; but, as these rags may speak. 
Not one who riots in the poor man's spoil. 
Or trades with his religion. I am one 
Who preach the law of Christ, and in my life 
Would practise what he taught. The Son of God 
Came not to you in power : — ^humble in mien. 
Lowly in heart, the man of Nazareth 
Preach'd mercy, justice, love : *' Woe unto ye. 
Ye that are rich : — if that ye would be saved. 
Sell that ye have, and give unto the poor.'' 
So taught the Saviour: oh, my honest friends! 
Have ye not felt the strong indignant throb 
Of justice in your bosoms, to behold 
The lordly baron feasting on your spoils ? 
Have you not in your hearts arraigned the lot 
That gave him on the couch of luxury 
To pillow his head, and pass the festive day 
In sportive feasts, and ease, and revelry ? 
Have you not often in your conscience ask'd 
Why is the difference, wherefore should that man 
No worthier than myself, thus lord it over me. 
And bid me labour, and enjoy the fruits ? 
The God within your. breasts has argued thus! 
The voice of truth has murmur'd ; came he not i 

As helpless to the world ?«-*shines not the sun 
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With equal ray on both?— do ;e not feel 

The self-same winds of hearen as keenly parch ye ? 

Abundant is the earth — ^the Sire of all • 

Saw and pronounced that it was very good. 

Look round : the vernal fields smile with new flowers. 

The budding orchard perfumes the soft breeze^ 

And the green corn waves to the passing gale. 

There is enough for all, but your proud baron 

Stands up, and, arrogant of strength/ exclaims, 

" I am a lord — ^by nature I am noble : 

These fields are mine, for I was born to them^ 

I was born in the castle — ^you, poor wretches, ' 

WhelpM in the cottage, are by birth my slaves." 

Almighty God ! such blasphemies are uttered ! 

Almighty God ! such blasphemies believed ! 

Tom Miller. This is something like a sermon. 

Jack Straw. Where's the bishop ' 
Would tell you truths like these ? 

Hob. There was never a bishop among all the apostles. 

JoAn Ba//. My brethren ! 

Piers. Silence, the good priest speaks. 

John Ball. My brethren, these are truths, and weighty ones : 
Ye are all equal ; nature made ye so. 
Equality is your birth-right ; — when I gaze 
On the proud palace, - and behold one man 
In the blood-purpled robes of royalty. 
Feasting at ease, and lording over millions ; 
Then turn me to the hut of poverty. 
And see the wretched labourer, worn' with toil. 
Divide his scanty morsel with his infants ; 
I sicken, and, indignant at the sight, 
'' Blush for the patience of humanity.'' 

Jack Straw, We will assert our rights. 

. MORCEAU VI. 

Tjfler. King of England, 
Petitionif^ for pity h moat vfe^k, . 
The sovereign people ought to demand justice. 
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I kiDed ycmr officer, for his kwd band 
laiiilted a maid'« modesty ; yoor«u1^ects 
I lead to rebel against the Lord's aaointed* 
Because his ministers have made him odious?: 
His yoke is heavy, and his buxdco gnevoos. 
Why do we carry on this fatal war. 
To force upon the French aking they liate^ 
Tearing our young men from their peaoefiil homes; 
Forcing his hard-earn'd fruits from the honest peasaat^ 
Distressing us to desolate our neighbours-? 
Why is this ruinous poU-tax imposed. 
But to support your court's extravagance. 
And your mad title to the crown of France ? 
Shall we sit tamely down bepeath these evili. 
Petitioning for pity ? 
King of England ! 

Why are we sold like catde in your markets-^ 
Deprived of every privilege of mani 
Must we lie tamely 4it our tyrant's feet. 
And, like your spaniels, lick the hand that beats ouf 
\ You sit at ease in your gay palaces. 
The costly banquet courts jy our ^qppetite. 
Sweet music sooths your slumbersc; we^jthe^^bih^ . 
Scarce by hard toil can earn a Utile food. 
And sleep scarce sbelter'd from ibe •cold night w<iud: 
While your wild projects wrest the Utde fsqm t|s 
Which might have cheered. the wintry iionur^M^ : 
The parliament for ever asks more money : 
We toil and sweat for money for your^an^i^ 
Where is the benefit, what food reap we 
From all the councils of your governmient;? 
Think you that we should quarrel with the French ^ 
What boots to us your victories, your glory ? 
We pay, we fight, you profit at your ease. 
Do you not claim the country as your own ? 
Do you not call the venison of the forest. 
The birds of heaven your own ? — prohtbkitig U9, 
Even tho' in want of food, to seisDe iske prey 
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Which nature offevs ?•— King ! is all this just ? 
Think you we do notfeel the jwiroDgs we sttiQfer ? 
The hour of retribution is at hand^ 
And tyrants tremble^-nnark me. King of England. 

Moi^CfiAU Vil. 

Hob. Twas well ordered, 
I place but little trust in courtly faith. 

John Bali. We must remain embodied; else the king 
Will plunge again in royal luxury ; 
And when the storm of danger is past over. 
Forget his promises. 

Hob. Aye, like an aguish sinner. 
Hell promise to repent when the fit's on him ; 
Whei^ well i^ecov^r^d, Jaugh 8^ his ^wn .terrors. . 

Piers. Oh ! I am grieved that we must gain so little 1 
Why aice n^ nB diese trappy nanks abolished, 
KiAg, alav«, iiiidaord> «' ennobl'd iqto MAN ?" 
hi^ yitte n6t tqual till ?-^htt^e you not t6ld amb, 
Equality is the sacred right of man. 
Inalienable, tho' by force withheld ? 

Jblm tall, ^ven ik> ; but fiets, tny frail tod Mible judgment 
thti^ lavSifto dedde-if it b^ JHgfat, 
Peiie^bfy tdlrMrti, '<;6«iettt\^fth little, 
W!lll llifii Mf #estitilClmi of opr rights. 
Or Mlly to ^Nbeed thro' Uocd and daughter, 
IHll we «hoiiU all be jeqital land all Ibfippy. 
I. jlhOse Ibe^lniUifir ^^ifiy >-rpi9rbaps I erred. 

,Pjir«. IH^arme^by the mass, the unsteady pe^pU 
Arefloqkiiq^.bQmewards! how the multitude 
Diminishes ! 

M<misaAt 'tius, LiAit. 
3ohn !6all. Why, be it so. I can smile at ydut ffcdgeance : 
For I am arm'd with rectitude of soul.. 
The tnilb, i^hich ^ tny Hfe d hatfe divulged, 
J^d ato^ti5# dbotti'd in itotHMHSt to expire for, 
ttiaHistai aomy^^tbcifestiAAd hour must qome^ 
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When it shall blaze with sun-surpassing splendor. 
And the dark misu of prejudice and falsehood 
Fade in its strong effulgence. Flattery's incense 
No more shall shadow round the gore-dyed throne ; 
That altar of oppression, fed with rites 
More savage than the priests of Moloch taught. 
Shall he consumed amid the fire of Justice : 
The ray of truth shall emanate around. 
And the whole world be lighted ! 

This wUl do. 



THE COURIER AND " THE WAT TYLER.'' 

• . . . . . ■ . : . . ^ ■ > 

t 

Doth not the appetite alter? A man loves, the meat in his yodtb, that he 
cannot endore in hia age. Shall quips and sentences, and these.paper ballets 
of the brain awe a man from. the career of his hnmoiir? — Mtn^ Jd» abowt 
Natkifig. 

March 30, ]S}7: 

Instead of applying for an injunction against Wat Tyler, 
Mr. Southey would do well to apply for an injunction againat 
Mr. Coleridge, who has undertaken hb defence in TAe Courier. 
If he can escape from the ominous patronise of that giBntteoilKn's 
pen, he has nothing to fear from his own. ^' The WatTyltr^ 
as Mr. Coleridge has personified it, can do the author no great 
harm: it only proves that he was once a vvild elitlmsiast : of the 
two characters, for which Mr. Southey is a candidate' witk the 
public^ this is the most creditable for him to appear in. At 
present his reputation *^ somewhat smacks.^' A strong dose of 
the Jacobin spirit of Witt Tyler m^y be of use to get the sickly 
taste of the Poet-laureate and the Quarterly Reviewer out of our 
mouths. 

The best thing for Mr. Southey (if we might be allowed to 
advise) would be Tor his friends to say nothing about bim> and for 
him to say nothing about other people. We have nothing* to do 
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with Mr. Southey 'Mhe man/' or even with Mr. Soathey the 
apostate; but we have something to do with Mr.* Southey the 
spy and informer. Is it not a little strange, that while this gentle- 
man is getting an injunction against himself as the author of JVat 
Tyler, he is recommending gaging bills agunst us, and the 
making up by force for his deficiency in argument! Th^re is a 
want of keeping in this ; but Mr. Southey and his friends delight 
in practical and speculative contradictions. What are we to think 
of a man who is ^' now a flagitious incendiary/' (to use the epi* 
thets which Mr. Southey applies to the Editor of the Examiner) 
** a palliater of murder, insurrection, and . treason," and aqon a 
pensioned scribbler of court poetry and court politics? If the 
writer of the article on Parliisimentary Reform thinks the Editor of 
this Paper *' a flagitious incendiary,'' .'^ aipalliater of murder, in- 
surrection, and treason,'' what does the Quarterly Reviewer think 
of the author of Wat Tyler % What, on the other hand, does 
the author of Wat T^er think of the Quarterly Reviewer? 
What does Mr. Southey, who certainly makes a very, aukward 
figure between the two, think of himself? Mr. Coleridge in- 
deed steps in to the assistance of his. friend in this dilemma, ,and 
says (unsaying all that he says besides) that the ultra-jacobinicai 
opinions advanced in Wat TyUr were ^* more an honour to 
the writer's heart than an imputation on his. understanding ?" Be 
it so. The Editor of this Paper will, we dare say, agree to this 
statement from disinterested motives, (for he is not answerable for 
any iiltra-jacobinicalopinipns) as w;e suppose Mr. Southey will 
accede to it from pure self-love. He .hardly thinks that he was 
^* a knaive and fool'' formerly, as he caUs all those who formerly 
agreed or now differ withlum : be only thinks with Mr. Coleridge 
and The Courier, th^t he was not quite so.'' wise and virtuous" 
then, as be is at present! Why then not extend the same cha- 
ritable interpretation to those who have held a middle course 
between his opposite extravagances? . We. are sure, that to be 
thought a Utile less voke and virtuous than that celebrated person 
thinks himself, would content the ambidon of any moderate man. 
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Will he allow of nothing short of the utni98t inloleraace 6f jaco- 
btoism or antijacobinism ? Or mil be tolerate this intolerance 
in nobody but himself? This seems to b^ his feeling: and it 
abo seems to be Mr^ ColeridgeVi opinion, whose maudliB methor 
distical casois^ leads him to clothe Mr. Southey's poUtical sins 
with apostac^ as with a garmei^ and to plead one escess of folly 
and indecency as a competent set-ofF against another. To be a 
leo^adoi is, with him, to be Yirtoons. The greater the sinner 
the g^ter the saint, says The Courier^ Mr. Southey^s Muse is 
confessedly not a vestal ; but then she is what is iaueb belter, a 
MfQidalen* Now a Magdalen is a person who has retained to 
her first habits and notions of mtne : but Mr. Southey'^ laurelled 
M»e is at present in hi^ comt-keeping, and toases i^ iber sose 
at the very :menMn of reform. Nor do we diii^k Mt. Soudiey 
has a fairer daim to iib» degree df lespectability geod-«iatiiredly 
ass^ned him by his fnead^ Aat of a liiekpod^et or highwayman 
tamed ihief-taber o# king's evidence ; for he iii fact bdies hb 
own oharacter to 41aoken every hdoest piftacijpile, and t^kes At 
government iteweM for betmyii% bMter men than himself^ There 
feu^ as Tke Cournr observes, yonthfol indiscretions ; butdiere 
are abo riper and more ddibeitete errors. A woman is more 
liable to prostitute her t>eraon at niiieteeii— fa iian is moi» likely 
(6 pr6jttitBte thb ntaderstanding at forty. We do not to^ the esca^t 
parallel which The Courier sets up between morkl re|)entance 
and pelitical pniAigacy. A men, aays !FikeCottr»r, knayaurely 
express an abhdrirenee of his past vices, as of dninktohess. Yes ; 
and he may also express a gl*tot di^horrence of his |)resent vices, 
beeanse his own«pilibn> as well as that of all imjtotial persons, 
condeinhb his cteduct ; but k would be corions if a n»n were to 
express a great abhorrence of his preseni qiinions, and it is <tely 
a less degree of absvrdity for a man t6 exprefs a great abhor* 
rence of his past opimons ; for if he wsa fK>t a hypocrite, he most 
hive iheU those opinions, as Jbe holds his present ones, because lie 
thought them right A dnan^isM liberty to condemn his errors 
ia practice as mnch as he pleases: it b a point agreed upon. 
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Butbe tt not ftt liberty to iK>BdeiiiD his errori in dieory lit tttt 
same ismnorciful mte, becoftse many people still think them right; 
^because it 4s the height of a^ogonce in him to assume.his own 
forfeited opinion as the invariable ^standard of right and wrong, 
and the height <rf indecency to ascribe the coBckisions of others to 
bsd motives, by which he can only acrai^ his own. Certainly, 
all the presumption of indirect and dishonest inotiv^ lies against 
Mr. Soutfaey^ unlooked-for conversion, and not against his ori- 
ginal prkiciples. Will lie deny ifab Idmself f He nuA then 
-i«tracl wfadt be says in ihe Quarleriy Revkfw ; for he there says, 
that '' the kte iHrar vras «> ^lopubk* for ihrite joad twenty years 
together, Aat fiur any one to be agaioit it^" (and mucb more, to he 
;a Jacobin, a»he was, half 4hat ttmlie,) ^'iexpiMed him to contempt, 
insult, persecution, Ife loss of profierty;, And eveA of Mfe." The 
odds, we grant, were against Mr. Southey's pure reason; they 
proved too much for it. According, however, to the new 
theory of political integri^, to be a steady, consistent, conscien- 
tious Whig or Tory, is noAing, It is the <diai^ of opinion that 
stamps its value on it ; and tbe morfe outrageous the change, the 
more meritorious 'the stigma attached to it. It is the sacrifice of 
all principle, that is the triumph of corruption ; it is the shameless 
vffrdnlery of a desertion of die people, tinl is the diief rtBcom- 
mctodbition to the pandens of a coort^ k is the oontenipt, the 
pitnnog wcorn and infaitfy, vriiich is povred ion M psftriotism and 
ibdbpendenee, iiy ahewing the radichl teaeoess and fickleness ^of 
its prclfessors in Ihe most atarding point of viefwi, that strengthens 
-the irotten fmndations of power, by degrading Iniman nature. 
Poor Bob Sonldrey ! ham they iatigfa alt him i Whm are the abuse 
imd ^ootftilNnely which we ape in the habit of bestowing upon bim, 
compared wilh the cordial contempt^ the flickering aieeilB, tfasft 
play Toond the Hps of his tew«^ngled friends, when they aee 
*'Vke Mkn dT Huniamty" decked ont in the trappings of bis 
prostitutibn, and feel the rankling venom of thdhr hearts soothed 
by the 'flattering reflection *tfaatvirtike and genius are mere ibaar^ 
Icetable <;oralMdilies i What a aqueeee must that be which 
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Mr. CanDing givei the hand that wrote the Sonnet to Olid Sarum, 
and the Defence of Rotted Boroughs in the Quarterly Review ! 
Mr. Canning was at first suspected of being the author of this 
last article : no one has attributed Wat Tyler to the classical pen 
of that glib orator and consistent anti-jacobin. Yet what are the 
pretensions of that gentleman's profligate conristency opposed to 
Mr. Southey's profligate versatility ; what a pitiful spectacle does 
hi& sneaking, servile adherence to a party make, compared with 
Mr. Sottthey's barefiiced and magnanimous desertion of one! 
Mr. Canning has indeed served a cause; Mr. Southey has be^ 
trayed one. Mr. Canning threw contempt on the cause of liberty 
by his wit; Mr. Southey has done -it by hb want of principle. 
<' This, this is the unkindest'blow of all.'' We should not mind 
any thbg but that ; — that is the reflection that stabs us : 



. « That the law 

By which mankind now suffers, ismost jiut. 
For by superior energies; more strict 
Affiance with each other; laith more firm 
In their mihallow'd principles ; the bad 
Have iairiy earned a victoiy o'er the weak, 
The vadUating, inconsistent good.'' 

Mr. Coleridge thinks that this triumph over himself and the 
Poet-laureate is a triumph to us. God forbid ! It shews that he 
knows as. little about us as he does about himself. This question 
of apostacy may be summed up in a very few words: — First, if 
Mr. Southey is not an apostate, we should like to know whoever 
was? • Secondly, whether the term, apostate, is a term of re- 
proach? If it has ceased to be so, it is another among the 
triumphs of the present king's reign, and a greater proof than any 
brought forward in the Quarterly Review^ of the progress of 
public spirit and political independence among us of late years ! 
A man may change bis opinion. Good. But if he changes his 
opinion as his interest or vanity would prompt, if he deserts the 
weak to go to the stronger side, the change is a suspicious one; 
and we shall have a right to impute it rather to a defect of moral 
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principle than to an accession of , intellectual streog^^* Aga^n, no 
man, be he who he m^yt has a right to change his opinion, and 
to be violent on opposite sides of a question. For the only ex- 
case for dogmatical intolerance is, that the persQn who holds an 
opinion is totally bUnded by habit to all objections against it, so 
that he can see nothing wrong on his own side, and nothing right 
on the other ; which cannot be the case with any person who has 
been sincere in the opposite opinion. No one, therefore, has a 
right to call another '^ the greatest of scoundrels" for holding the 
opinions which he himself once held, without first formally ac- 
knowledging that he himself was the greatest of hypocrites when 
he maintained those opinions. When Mr. Southey subscribes to 
these conditions, we will give him a license to rail on whom and 
as long as he pleases : but not — till then ! Apostates are violent 
in their opinions, because they suspect their truth, even when 
they are most sincere : they are forward to vilify the motives of 
those who differ from them, because their own are more than 
suspected by the world ! We proceed to notice the flabby de- 
fence of '' the Wat Ty/er," from the well-kno^n pen of Mr. 
Coleridge, which, as far as we can understand it, proceeds upon 
the following assumptions :-— 

. 1. That Mr. Southey was only 19 when he wrote it, and had 
forgottenyfrom that time to this, all the principles and senti^ 
ments contained initf ^ 

Answer. A person who forgets all the sentiments and prin- 
ciples to which he was most attached at nineteen, can have no 
sentiments ever after worth, being, attached to.. Further, it is not 
true that Mr. Southey gave up the general principles of Wat 
ly/er, vvhich he wrote at nmeteen, till almost as many years 
aften He did not give them up till many years after he had re- 
ceived his Irish pension in 1800. He did not (^ve them up till 
with this leaning to something beyond '^ the slides of his magic 
lanthorn,'' and '* the pleasing fervour of his imagination,'' he was 
canted out of them by the misty metaphysics of Mr. Coleridge, 
Mr. Southey being no conjurer in 3uch matters^ and Mr. Cole-. 



ric^ bong a great qoack. The dates of Iiis works-mll shew ibis : 
as it was indeed exceUendy well shewn id The Morning Chronicle 
the other day. His Joan of Arc, hn Sonnets and Inscriptions, 
bis Letters from Spain and Portugal, his Annual Andiology, in 
which was published Mr. Coleridge's *^ Fire, Famine, and 
Shughter," are a series of invectives against Kings, Priests, and 
KoUeB, in favour of die French Revolution, and against war and 
taxes^ up to the year 1803. Why does he not get an injunctioir 
against all these ? To set aside all Mr. Soutbe/s jacobin publi- 
cations, it would be necessary to erect a new court of Chancery. 
Mr. Coleridge's insinuation, that he had changed all his opinions 
the year after, when Mr. S« and Mr. C, in conjunction, wrote 
the Fall of Robespierre, is, therefore, not true. But Mr. Cole^ 
ridge never troubles himself about Acts or datea; he is only 
^ watching ibe slides of his magic lanthom," and indulging m 
** the pleasing fervour of poetical inspiration." 

2. That Mr. Southey was a mere boy when he wrote Wat^ 
Tyler, and entertained Jacobin opinibns: that being a childyhe 
felt aea child, and* thought slavery, superstiiian, war, famine, 
bloodshed, taxes, bribery and corruption, rotten boroughs, places 
and pensions, shocking things; but that now he is become a 
man, he has put away childish things, and thinks there is no- 
tftif^ so delightfid as slavery, siiper^ition, war, famine, blood- 
shed, taxes, bribery and corruption, rotten boroughs, places and 
pensions, and particularly, his own. 

Answer. Yet Mr. Golerit^ tells us that when he wrote Wat 
Tyler, be was a man of genius and Iteming. That Mr. Southey 
was a wise man when be wrote this poem, we do not pretend: 
that he bas ever been so, b more than we know. TIds we (fo 
know, and it b wordi attending to ; that all that Mr. Soutfaey has 
done best m poetry, be did before be changed bis political creed; 
diat «// that Mr. Coleridge ever did inpoetiy, as ikt Ancient 
Mariner, Chmlabef, tbe 2%»*ee Graves, his Poems and his 
Hn^sAf, he bad written vrfaen, acconfing tahis own account, he 
nmst have been a veiy ignorant, idle, thoughtless person; that 
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much the greater part of what Mr. Wordsworth has dose heal in 
poetry was ctone about the same period; and if what these persons 
have done in poe^, in indulging the '' pleasing fervour of a 
lively hnagiiiatioo/' gives no weight to their pohtieal opinbns at 
the time they AA it, what they have done since in science or phi- 
losophy to establish their authority, is more than we know. All 
die authority that they have as poets and men of grains must be 
thrown into the scale of Revolution and Reform. Their Jacobin 
principles indeed gave rise to their Jacobin poetry. Since they 
gave up the first, their poetical powers have flawed, and been 
comparatively or wholly '' in a state of suspended animation." 
Tlieir genius, their style, their versification, every thing down to 
their spelling, was revolutionary. Their poetical innovations un- 
happily did not answer any more than the French Revolution. 
As their ambition was baulked in this first fiivourite direction, it 
was necessary for these resdess persons to do something to get 
into notice ; as they could not change their style, they changed 
their principles ; and instead of writing popular poetry, ML to 
scribbling venal prose.-^Mr. Southe/s opinion, like Mr. Words- 
worth's or Mr. G>leridge'8, is of no value, except as it is his own, 
die unbiassed, undepraved dictate of his own understandii^ and 
feelings ; not as it is a wretched, canting, reluctant echo of the 
opimon of the world. Poet*laureat«i are courtiers by profesnon ; 
but we say that poets are naturally Jacobins. All die poets of the 
present day have been so, widi a single exception, which if woqM 
be invidious to mention. . If they have not all contimied so, thia 
only shews die instability of their own character^, and that their 
natural generosity and romantic enthusiasm, ^' their lofty, ima- 
ginative, and mnocent spirits,'' have not been proof against the 
incessant, unwearied importunities of vulgar aaribition* The 
poets, we say then, are widi us, while they are worth keeping. 
We take die sound part of their heads and hearts^ mid make 
Mr. Creker and die Courier a present of the rest. What the 
philosoi^ers are, kt the dreaded name of modem fkUmfk/ 
answer! 
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5. Mr, Coleridge CQimparti us to the ht^'-ear^d .virtuoso, the 
asSf that found Apollo*s luie; *^ left behind by him when he as^ 
cended to his own natural place, to sit thenceforward with all 
the Muses around him, instead of the ragged cattle of Admetus** 

Answer. Now it seems that Mr. Coleridge and other common 
friends of h]S| such as the author of the Fall of Robespierre and 
of Democratic Lectures, or Lectures on Democracy, in the year 
1794, knew a good deal of MnSouthey before he dropped 
this lute. Were they the ra^ed cattle of Admetus that Mr. 
Southey was fain to associate with during his obscure metamor- 
phosis and strange Jacobin disguise ? Did the Coteridges, the 
Wordsworths, the Lloyds and Lambs and Co* precede the Hunts, 
the Hazlitts, and the Cobbetts, in listening to Mr. Southey 
*' tuning his mystic harp to praise Lepaux/' the Parisian Theo- 
philanthropist? And is it only since Mr. Southey has sat 
'' quiring to the young-eyed cherubim/' with the Barrymores, 
the Crokers, the GifFords, and the Stroehlings, that his natural 
genius and moral purity of sentiment have found their proper 
level and reward? Be this as it may, we plead guilty to the 
charge of some little indiscreet admiration of the Apollo of Ja- 
cobinism. We did not however find his lute three and twenty 
years after he had dropped it ^' in a thistle." We saw it in 
his hands. We heard him with our own ears play upon it, loud 
and long ; and we can swear he was as well satisfied with his own 
music as .we could be. ^' Asinos asinina decent/' — ^a bad com- 
pliment^ in the style of Dogberry, which Mr. C. pays to his friend 
and to himself, as one of his early ragged auditors. Now whether 
Mr. Southey has since that period ascended to heaven ordespe^ded 
to the earth, we shall leave it to Mr. Coleridge himself to decide. 
Fof he mjh ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ when the present poet-laureate wrote 
Wat Tyler, he (Mr. Southey) was ^* a young man full of glorious 
visions concerning the possibilities of human nature, because bis 
lofty^ imaginative, and innocent spirit, had mistaken its own 
virtues and powers for the average character of mankind."^ — 
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Since Mr. Soutbej wei^t to courts be has changed his tone. 
Aiinos annina decent. Is that Mr. Coleridge's political logic f* 

4. That Mr, Southey did not express his real opinions, even 
at that time, in Wat Tyler, which is a dramatic poem, in which 
mob-orators and rioters figure, with appropriate sentiments, as 
Jack Cade may do in Shakespear. 

Answer. This allusion to the dramatic characters of Shakespear 
is certainly unfortunate, and Mr. Coleridge himself hints as much. 
Rioters and mob-preachers are not the only persons who appear 
in '' the Wat Tyler. ^^ The King and the Archbishop come 
forward in their own persons, according to Mr. Coleridge, with 
appropriate sentiments, labelled and put into their mouths. For 
example:-^ 

Philpot. Every moment brings 
Fresh tidings of our peril. 

King. It were well 
To yield them what they ask. 

Archbishop, Aye> that my liege 
Were politic. Go boldly forth to meet themi 
' Grant all they ask — however wild and ruinous ; — 
Meantime, the troops you have already summoned 
Will gather round them. Then my Christian power 
Absolves you of your promise. 

Waitoorth, Were but their ringleaders cut off, the rabble 
Would soon disperse. 

* Of the three penons that Mr. Coleridge, by a most prepotterons ana* 
chronisiii, has selected to compose his asinine auditory, Mr. Hnnt was at the 
time io qoestion a boy at school, not a airifUng btard of nineteen or nine and 
twenty, bnt a real school-boy ** declaiming on the patriotism of Brutns." As 
to Mr. Cobbett, he woold at that time, had they come in his way, with one 
kick of his hard hoofs, have made a terrible icraiMi among ^ the green com " of 
Mr. Sonthey's Jacobin PanVpipe, and gone near to knock ont the musician's 
brains into the bargain. The second person in this absurd trinity, who certainly 
thinks it *' a robbery to be made equal to the other two," was the only hearer 
present at the reheanal of Mr, Sonthey's overtures to liberty and Eqnality, 
and to that " long-continned asinine bravura," which rings in Mr. Coleridge's 
cars, but which certainly was not unaccompanied, for he himself was present ; 

P 
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The very burden of The Cottrier all last week, as^ (w many 
weeks last past and to come. 

. 5. Mr. Coleridge sums up his opinion of the ullimate design 
and secret origin of *' the fVat Tyhr" in tfiese retmarkable 
words: — '' We should have seen that the .viyid, yet indistinct 
images in which he had painted the evils of war and the hardships, 
of the poor, proved that neither the forms nor the fe^slings were 
the result of real observation. The product of the poet's own 
fancy, they "r— [m. the evils of war and the hardships of the 
poor]*—'' were impregniited, therefore, with that pleasurabk 
feroout which ii experienced in all energetic exertion of inteUec", 
tual power. But as to any serious wish, akin to reality," [that 
is, to remove these evils] ** as to any real persons or events de- 
signed or expected, we should think it just as wise and just as 
charitable, to believe that Quevedo or Dante would have been 
glad to realise che horrid phantoms and torments of imaginary 
oppressors, whom they beheld in the infernal regions — t. e. on the 
slides of their own magic lanthom.''' 

Answer. The slides of the guillotine, excited (as we have been 
told) the same pleasurable fervour in Mr. Southey's mind : and 
Mr. Coleridge seems tjo insinuate, that the 5fiQOfiOO lives which 
have been lost to prove mankind the property of kings, by divine 
right, have been lost '' on the slides of a magic lanthora; " the 
evils of war, like all other actual evils, being '' the products of a 
fervid imagination." So much for the sincerity of poetry. 

Audr^, l9 not poetry a trne thing? 
ToMcMone. No. 

Would these gentlemc^n persuade us tliat there is nothing evil in 
the universe but what exists in their iu^agin^iau, but what is the 
product of their fervid fancy ? That the world is full of nothing- 
but their egotism, their vanity, and their hypocrisy ? The world 
is sick of them^ their egotism, their vanity, and their hypocrisy. 

and those who know this gentleman, know that on these occasions he performs 
the part of a whole choms. 
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8th and lastly. '^ Mr. Southey's darling^poet from his cbildliood 
was Ednrand Spenser, from whom, next to the ispotiess purity of 
bis own moral habits, he learned that reverence for 



" constant chastity, 



Unspotted faith, and comely womanhood. 
Regard of honour and mild modeity." 

^* And we are strongly persuaded that die indignation which, in 
his early perusal of our history, the outrage on Wai Tyler's 
Daughter had kindled within him, was the circumstance that 
recommended the story to bis choice for the first powerful exer- 
cise of hb dramatic powers. It is this, too, we doubt not, that 
coloured and shaped his feelinga during the whole composition 
of the drama. 

*\ Through the allegiance and just fealty 
Which he did owe unto all womankind." \ 

Mr. Coleridge might as well tell us that the Laureate wrote Wat 
Tyler as an Epithalamium on his own nurriage. There is but 
one line on the subject from the b^inning to the end. No ; it 
is not MnSouthey's way to say nothing on the sttl:gect on which 
he writesr : If this were the main drift and secret spring of the 
poem, why does Mr. Southey wish to retract it now ? Has hfe 
been taught by his present fashionable associates to laugh at 
£dmund Spenser, the darling of the boy Southey, to abjure '' his 
allegiance and just fealty to aU wonuinkind,^ and to look upon 
<< rapes and ravishments " as '' exaggerated evils,'' the product 
of an idle imagination, exciting a pleasurable fervour at the time, 
and signifying nothing afterwards ? Is the outrage upon Wat 
Tylet^s Daughter the only evil in history, or in the poem itself, 
which ought to inflame the virtuous indignation of the full-grown 
stripling bard ? Are all the other oppressions recorded in the 
annals of the world nothing but '' horribfe~ shadows, nnreal 
mockeries," that this aliHio should live '' within the book and 
volume of his brain unmixed with baser matter ? " Or has Mr. 

p 2 
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Southey, the bistoriaa and ihe politician, at last discovered, that 
even this evil, the greatest and the only evil in the world, and not 
a mere illusion of his boyish imagination, is itself a bagatelle, 
compared with the blessings of the poll-tax, feudal vassalage, 
popery, and slavery, the attempt to put down which by murder, 
insurrection, and treason, in the reign of Richard II. the poet- 
laureate once celebrated con amove in '' the Wat Tyler'? ^ — In 
courtly malice and servility Mr. Southey has outdone Herodias's 
daughter. He marches into Chancery '' wiiji hb own head in a 
charger," as an offering to Royal delicacy. He plucks out the 
heart of Liberty within him, and mangles his own breast to stifle 
every natural sentiment left there: and yet Mr. Coleridge would 
persuade us that this stuffed figure, this wretched phantom, is the 
living man. The finery of birth-day suits has dazzled his senses, 
so that he has '' no speculation in those eyes that he does glare 
with ; " yet Mr. Coleridge would persuade us that this is the 
clear-sighted politician. Famine stares him in the fiice, and he 
looks upon her with lack-lustre eye. Despotism hovers over 
him, and he says, *^ Come, let me clutch thee." He drinks the 
cup of human misety, and thinks it is a cup 6( sack. He has no 
feeling left, but of ^' tickling commodity ; " no ears but for court 
whispers; no understanding but of his interest; no passion but 
his vanity. And yet they would persuade us that this non-entity 
is somebody-—'^ the chief dread of Jacobins and Jacobinism, of 
quacks and quackery." If so, Jacobins and Jacobinism have not 
much to fear; and Mr. Coleridge may publish as many Lay 
Sermons as he pleases. 

There is but one statement in the article in The Courier to 
which we can heartily assent; it is Mr. Southey 's prediction of the 
fate of the French Revolution. " The Temple of Despotism," 
he said, '' would be rebuilt, like that of the Mexican God, with 
human skulfs, and cemented with human blood/' He has lived 
to see this ; to asnst in the accomplishment of his prophecy, and 
to consecrate the spectre-building with pensioned hieinds ! 
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A Letter to William Smith, Esq. M. P. from Robert 
Southey, Esq. John Murray, Albemarle-street. 18 17. 
Price 2s. 

May 4, 1817. 
This is very unlike Mr. Bulge's celebrated '' Letter to the 
Duke of Bedford." The last is the only work of the Iridi orator 
and patriot, in which he was in earnest, and all that he wanted 
was sincerity. The attack made upon his pension, by rousing 
his self-love, kindled his imagination, and made him blaze out in 
a torrent of fiery eloquence, in the course of which his tilting prose- 
Pegasus darted upon the titles of the noble duke like a thunder- 
bolt, reversed his ancestral honours, overturned the monstrous 
straddle-legged figure of that legitimate monarch, Henry VII L, 
exploded the mines of the French revolution, kicked down the 
Abb^ Sieyes's pigeon-holes full of constitutions, and only reposed 
from his whirling career, in that fine retrospect on himself, and 
the aiFectiing episode to Admiral Keppel. Mr. Burke was an 
apostate, '' a malignant renegado," like Mr. Southey ; but there 
the comparison ends. He would not have been content, on such 
an occasion as the present, witli Mistering his opponent, and 
Esquiring himself, like the ladies in the Beggar's Opera, who 
express the height of their rankling envy and dislike, by calling 
each other — Madam. Mr. Southe/s self-love, when challenged 
to the lists, does not launch out into the wide field of wit or ar- 
gument : it retires into its own littleness, collects all its slender 
resources in one poor effort of pert, pettifogging spite, makes up 
by studied malice for conscious impotence, and attempts to mor** 
tify others by the angry sense of his own insignificance. He grows 
tenacious of his ridiculous pretensions, in proportion as they are 
given up by every body else. His self«-complacency riots, with a 
peculiar and pointed gusto, in the universal contempt or compas- 
sion of friends and foes. In the last stage of a galloping con- 
sumption, while the last expiring puff of The Courier makes *' a 
swan-like end/' in a compliment to his opponents, he is sanguine 
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of a deathless reputation— considers his soreness to the least touch 
98 a proof of his being in a whole skin, and hi& uneasiness to t&^ 
pel every attack as a proof of his being invulnerable. In a word, 
he mistakes an excess of spleen and irritability for the conscious- 
ness of innocence, and sets up his own egotism, vanity, ill-humour, 
and iutoleranci?, as an answer in full to all the objections which 
have been brought against him of vanity, egotism, malignity, and 
intolerance. His '' Letter'' is a concentrated essence of a want 
of self-knowledge. It is the picture of the author's mind in little. 
In this respect, it is. '' a psychological curiosity ;" a study of hu^ 
man infirmity. As ^me persons bequeath their bodies to the 
surgeons to be dissected after their death, Mr. Southey publicly 
exposes his nUind to be anatomized while he is living. He lays 
open his character to the scalping-knife, guides the philosophic 
hand in its painful researcbea, and on the bald crown of our petti 
tondu, in vain concealed under withered bay-leaves and a kvt 
contemptible grey hairs, you see the organ of vanity triumphant- 
sleek, smooth, round, perfect; polished, horned, and shining, as 
it were in a transparency. This is the handle of his intellect, the 
index of his mind; " the guide, the anchor of his purest thoughts, 
and soul of all his moral being ;" the clue to the labyrinth of all 
his tergiversations and contradictions ; the medius iermimts of his 
political logic. 

-'' The rnling passion once expressed, 



Wharton is plain, and Chartres stands confcss'd.'' 

Once admit that Mr. Southey icT always in the right, and every one 
else in the wrong, and all the rest follows. This at once recon- 
ciles " Wat Tyler" and the " Quarterly Review," which Mr. 
William Smith took doiilrn to the House, in two different pockets 
fer fear of a breach of the peace; identifies the poet of the '* Joan 
of Arc" and of the " Annual Andiology" with the poet-laureale ; 
and jimp$ tho stripling into the man, whenever the latter has a 
mind to jump iQto a place or pension. T^ll you can depHve him 
of bis personal identity), be #ill always be the same infallible per- 
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iotl-^iti his dWfi opinion. He is both judge and jury in his otrn 
caiise; t^e sole standard of right and wrong. To differ with hini 
is iiiexcdsable ; for " there is but one perfect, even himself." He 
k th^ Central poifit of all moral aiid intellectual excellence ; the 
Way, the truth, and the life. There U no salvation out of hi* 
psile; and yet he makes the teniis of communion so strict, that 
there is no hope th^t way. The crimd of Mr* William Smith 
and others, against whom this high^priest of impertinence levels 
bis anathemas, is in not being Mr. Sbntbey. What is right ih 
him, fa Wrong in them ; what is the height Of folly or wickedness 
in them, is, *' as fortune and the flesh shall serve,^ the height of 
wisdom and virtue in him ; for there i^ no medium in his repro- 
bation of others and approbatioti Of hiihself. Whatever he does, 
is proper : whatever he thinks, is trU6 and profound : '' I, Robert 
ShalloU', tsquire, have said it.'* Whether Jacobin or Anti-jacobin, 
TheOphihinthropist or Trinitariah, Spenceari or Ex-Spencean, the 
patron of Universal Suffrage or of clos6 Boroughs, of the reversion 
of Rtnetiire places, and pensions, or of the abolition of all property, 
^^however e^treiiie in one dpitfion or another, he alone is in the 
right; and those who do not thidk as he does, aiid change their opi- 
nions as he do^s, and go the lengths that he does, first on one side 
and then on the other, are necedsarily knaves and fools. Wherever 
he sits, is the head of the tablel Truth and justice are always at 
his side. The wise and virtuous are alwisys with him. How 
should it be otherwise i He calls those '' wise aitt} virtuous*' who 
dre of his way of thmking ; the rest afe *^ Sciolists, profligates, 
and coxcombs.*' By a fiction Of his owii making, not by a fiction 
of the law, Mr. Southey Can do no wrong ; and to accuse him 
of it, is a Hbel on the face of it, and little short of high treason. 
It is not the poet-laureate, the author of '' Wat Tyler^' and of the 
" Quarterly Review," who i^ to bknle for his violence and apos- 
tacy ; with that portion of seiff-sufficiency which this author pos- 
sesses, " these are most virtuous;" but it is the person who brings 
forward the contradictions aiidf intemperance of these two per- 
formances who is never to be forgiven for questioning Mr. Sou- 
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they's coDttistency and moderation. All this is strange, but not 
new to our readers. We have said it all before. Why does Mr. 
Soutbey oblige us to repeat the accusation, by furnishing us with 
fresh proofs of it ? He is betrayed to bis ruin by trusting to the 
dictates of his personal feelings and wounded pride ; and yet he 
dare not look at his situation through any other medium^. '' To 
know my deed, 't M'ere best not know myself.'' But does he ex- 
pect all eyes as well as bis to be '' blind with the pin and web i"* 
Does he pull his laurel^crown as a splendid film over his eyes, 
and expect us to join in a game of pohtical blindman's-buff with 
him, with a '* Hoop, do me no harm, good man ?" Are we 
not to cry out while an impudent, hypocritical, maliguant rene- 
gado is putting his gag in our mouths, and getting his thumb- 
screws ready ? '^ Dost thou think, because thou art virtuous, 
there shall be no more cakes and ale," says Sir Toby to the fan- 
tastical steward Maholio? Does Mr. Soutbey think, because 
he is a pensioner, that he is to make us willing slaves ? While 
he goes on writing in the ^' Quarterly," shall we give over writing 
in The Examiner? Before he puts down the liberty of the press, 
the press shall put him down, with all his hireling and changeling 
crew. In the servile zt;ar which Mr. Soutbey tells us is approach- 
ing, the service we have proposed to ourselves to do is, to neu- 
tralize the serv^ile intellect of the country. . This we have already 
done in part, and hope to make cleiar w^rk of it, before we have 
done. — For example : . , 

This heroic epistle to, William Smith, Esqv from Robert Sou- 
tbey, sets off in the following manner: — , - 

*' Sir, — ^You are represented in the newspapers as having en- 
tered, during an important discussion in parliament, into a com- 
parison between .certain passages in the '^ Quarterly Review," and 
the opinions which were held by the author of " Wat Tyler" three- 
and-twenty years ago. It appears farther, according to the same 
authority, that the introduction of iso strange a criticism, in so 
strange a place, did not arise from the debate, but was a preme- 
ditated thing; that you had prepared yourself for it, by stowing 
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the ''Quarterly Review'^ in one pocket, and '' Wat Tyler" in the 
other; and that jou .deliberately stood up for the piirpose of re* 
viling an individual 'who was not present to vindicate himself, and 
in a place which afforded you protection." p. 2. 

So that for Mr. William Smith in a debate on a bill for the 
suppremon of all political opinions (as we are told by Mr. Al- 
derman Smith, a very different person, to be sure, and according 
to Mr. Southey, no doubt, a highly respectable character, and a 
true lover of liberty and the constitution) for Mr. William Smith 
on such an occasion to introduce the sentiments of a well-known 
writer in a public journal, that writer being a whiffling tool of 
the court, and that journal the avowed organ of the government- 
party, in confirmation of his apprehensiens of the objects and 
probable results of the bill then pending, was quite irrelevant and 
unparliamentary ; nor had Mr. William Smith any right to set an 
additional stigma on the unprincipled and barefaced lengths which 
thb writer now goes in servility and intolerance, by shewing the 
equal lengths to which he went formerly in popular fanaticism 
and licentiousness. Yet neither Mr. Southey nor his friend Mr. 
Wynne pomplaiiied of Mr. Canning's want of regularity, or dis- 
respect of the House, in lugging out of his pocket The Spbn- 
C£ AN Pla n as an alignment against Reform, and as decisive of the 
views of the Friends of Reform in parliament. Nay, Mr. Southey 
requoted Mr. Canning's quotation, for the purpose of reriling alt 
Reform and all Reformers, in the ^' Quarterly Review ;"*— a place 
in which any one so reviled can no more defend himself than Mr. 
Southey can defend himself in parliatnent; and which it seems af- 
fords equal '' protection" to those who avail diemselyes of it; for a 
Quarterly Reviewer, according to Mr. Southey, being amonymous, 
IS not at all accountable for what he writes. He says, — 

** As to the '^ Quarterly Review," you can have no other autho- 
rity for ascribing any particular paper in that journal to one person 
or to another, than common report. The '' Quarterly Review" 
stands upon its own merits." [Yet it was for what Mr. Southey 
wrote in that Review, that The Courier told us at the time that 
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Mr. Southe; was made Poet^laureate.] '^ Whdt I tnky have said 
or thought 10 any part of my life, no more cbn^ehis that' jotitnal 
than it does you or the House of Commons.'' [What lAt. Sou- 
they has said publicly any where in any part of his life, concerns 
the public and every man in it, untess Mr. Southey mean^ to say 
that his opinions are utterly worthless and contemptible, a piece 
of modesty of which we cannpt suspect him.] " What I have 
written in it is a question which you, Sir, have no right i<i ask, 
and which certainly I will not answer. As little right have you 
to take that for granted which you cannot possibly know." Now 
mark. In the very paragraph before the one in which he skulks 
from the responsibility of the ** Quarterly Review," and with pert 
Vttpid assurance repels every in^nuatiod implying a breach of his 
inviolability as an anonymous writer, he mak^s an impudent, uit'* 
qualified, and virulent attack on Mr. Brot^hath as an Edinburgh 
Reviewer, ^' This was not necessaf^ in regard to Mr. Broughana 
.^•Jit only carried the quartth a$ tstll M the practices of the 
Edinburgh Review into the House Of CoMtnons. But ai cd>^ 
lu9nny, Sir, has not been your iHfcation, it may be useful, even 
to yourself, if I comment upon your first attempt."-^p. 3. Such 
a want of common logic is to our literal capacities quite ineitplt^ 
cdi>le: it is ^' in the third tier of wonders ab<yfe wonders.^' 

In page 5, Mr. Southey calls the person n^bo published '^ Wat 
Tyler^ <<a skulking scoondrel," with his characterisdc delicacy sriitf 
moderatioii in the use of epithets ; and say^ that k Was publisbed) 
** for the avowed purpose of insulting him, and with the hope of 
injuring him if possible." Perhaps one object was w prevent 
Mr. Southey from insulting and in|urif^g other peopb< It w^as^ 
supposed that '' Wat Tyler" might prov^ an antidote to the' 
" Quarterly Review :" that, '' the healing might totntt ftom the 
same weapon that gave the wound ;" and in this instance it has 
turned out so. He adds, ^ You knew that the transadiofi bdre 
upon its face every character of baseness aiid malignity. You ktiew 
that it must have been eflfected dither by robbefy, or by breach 
of trust. These things, Mr. William Smith, you knewT [Mr. 
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SoQtliey at least knows no micb thing, but he m here in his glory ; 
potting a fisilse statement into epigrammatic phraseology ; bristling 
with horror at antithetical enormities of his own fabricating^ and 
condoding with that formidable »id significant repetition of the 
title. Christian and surname of Mr. fVilliatn StnithJ] The above 
paragraph concludes thus, with the author's usual logical precision 
and personal modesty. ^' And knowing them as you did, I verily 
bdieve, that if it were possible to revoke what is irrevocable^ 
you would at this moment be far more desirous of blotting from 
remembrance the disgraceful speech which stands upon record in 
your naaae, than I should be of cancelling the boyish compositioo 
wliich gave rise to it. '' Wat Tyler" is full of errors ...... ^ .but 

they are the errors of youth and ignorance ; they bear no indioH 
tion of an ungenerous spirit, or of a malevolent heart." p. 6. It 
se^ms by this passage that any attempt to fix disgrace on Mr# 
Si^tiiey only recoils upon the bead of his accuser. ^' Upon his 
brow shame is ashamed to sit/' He says thart Mr. W« Smitb'tf 
disgraceful speech was occasioned by ^^ Wat Tyler " That it nd 
true. It was occanoned by '^ Wat Tyler" coupled with the 
" Quarterly Review." He says, " ' Wat Tyler' is full of errors." 
So is thef article in the '' Quarterly Review ^" but they are not 
'^ die errors of youth and igncirance ; Ibey bear strong indicatioor 
of an ungenerous spirit and a malignaBt heart/' Let not Mr. Sou^ 
they mistake. It is not the indiscreet and romantic extravagance 
of the boy which has brought the man into this predicament: it' iff 
the deliberate and rnocorous servility ot the man that has made 
those who were the marks of his slanderous bnd cowardly invec-* 
Uves, rake up the^rors of his youth against him. 

Mr. Southey next "proceeds to a defence of himself for writiog 
'^ die Wat Tyler." He argues diat ^^ it is not seditious, because, 
it is dramatic!* We deny that it is dnimatic. He acknowledges 
that it is mischievous^ and particularly so, at the present titne* 
To the last part of the proposition ^e cgnnot assents When this: 
poem was written, there was a rage of speculation which might be 
dangerous : the danger at present ariies from the rage of hudger« 
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And the true reason why Mr. Southey was eager to suppress 
this publication was not what be pretends, a fear that it might in- 
culcate notions of perfect equality and general licentiousness : but 
a feeling that it might prevent him from defending every abuse of 
excessive inequality, and every stretch of arbitrary power, the end 
of which must be to sink ** the people" in an abyss of slavery, and 
to plunge " the populace" in the depths of famine, despair, and 
misery, or by a sudden and tremendous revulsion, to occasion all 
that confusion, anarchy, violence, and bloodshed, which Mr. 
Southey hypocritically affects to deprecate as the consequences of 
seditious and inflammatory publications. Now we contend in 
opposition to Mr. Southey and all that servile crew„ that the only 
possible preventive pf one or other of these impending evils, 
namely, lasting slavery, famine, and general misery on the one 
hand, or a sudden and dreadful convulsion on the other, is the 
liberty of the press, which Mr. Southey calls sedition, and the 
firm, manly, and independent expression of public opinion, which 
he calls rebellion. We detest despotism : we deprecate popular 
commotion : but if we are forced upon an alternative, we have a 
choice : we prefer temporary to lasting evils. Mr. Southey has 
indeed a new-acquired and therefore lively dread of the horrors of 
revolution. But his passion for despotism is greater than his 
dread of anarchy ; and he runs all the risks of the one, rather 
than not glut hb insatiable and unnatural appetite for the other. 
Such are his politics, and such are ours. He says, '^ The piece 
was written under the influence of opinions which I have long 
since outgrown, and repeatedly disclaimed, but for which I have 
never felt either shame or contrition. They were taken up con- 
scientiously in early youth, they were acted upon in disregard of 
all worldly considerations, and they were lefi behind in the same 
strait-forward course, as I advanced in years*' The latter part 
of this statement is not self-evident. Mr. Southey says that while 
he adhered to bis first principles, he acted with a total disregard 
of his worldly interest; and this is easily understood: — but that 
his desertion of those principles, so contrary to his worldly views. 
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was equally independent, disinterested and free from sinister mo^ 
lives, is nut so plain. Nor can we take Mr. Souther's word for 
it. And we will tell bim the reason. If he had been progress 
sive, as he calls if, in hia course, up to the year 1814, we should 
not have found much fault with him : but why did he become 
stationary then ? Has nodiii^ happened in the three last years, 
— nothing — to make Mr. Southey retreat back to some of his old 
opinions, as be had advanced from them, guided, as he professes 
to be in his undeviating course, by facts and experience? Are the 
actual events of the last three years nothing in the scale of Mr* 
Southey 's judgment ? Is not their weight overpowering, irresis- 
tible i What, do not the names of Poland, Norway, Finland, 
Saxony, Italy, Spain and Portugal, the Pope, the Inquisition, and 
the Cortes (to say nothing of France^ Nismes, and the Bourbons) 
thrown into the scale of coinmon sense and common honesty, 
dash it down, witb a startling sound, upon the counter^ where 
Mr. Southey is reckoning his well-gotten gaiifis, the price of his 
disinterested exertions in the cause of Spanish liberty and the de- 
liverance of mankind, mfakii^ his hair atand on end at his own 
folly and credulity, and forcing bim indignantly to fling his last 
year's pension and the arrears of the Quarterly in the face of Mr. 
Miurray's shopnien and the clerks of the Treasury, and swear, 
*' in disregard of all worldly considerations,'* never to set his foot 
in Downing or Albemarle-street again ? No such thing. In ad- 
vocating the cause of the French people, Mr. Southey*s principles 
and h^s interest were at variance, and therefore he quitted his 
principles when he saw a good opportunity: in taking up the 
cause of the Allies, his principles and his interest became united 
and thenceforth indissoluble. His engagement to his first love, 
the Republic, was only upon likii^ ; hb marriage to Legitimacy 
is for better, for worse, and nothing but death shall part them. 
O^r simple Laureate was sharp upon his hoyden Jacobin mis- 
tress, who brought him no dowry, neither place nor pension, who 
'^ found him poor and kept bim so," by her prudish notions of 
virtue. He divorced her, in short,, for nothing but tbe spirit and 
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sttccess ^th which ahe resisted the fraud and force to which the 
old bawd Legitimacy was forever resorting to overpower her re- 
solution and fidelity. He said she was a virago^ a cotining gip- 
•ey^ always in broils about her honour and the inviolability of her 
person, and always getting the better in them, furiously scratch- 
ing the face or cruelly tearing off the hair of the said pimping old 
lady^ who would never let her alone, night or day. But since' 
her foot slipped one day on the ice, and the detestable old hag 
tripped up her heels, and gave her up to the kind keeping of the 
Allied Sovereigns, Mr. Southey has devoted himself to her more 
fortunate and wealthy rival : he is become uxorious in bis second 
matrimonial connexion ; and though his false Duessa has turned 
out a very witch, a foul, ugly witch, drunk with insolence, mad 
with power, a griping, rapacious wretch, bloody, luxurious, 
wanton, malicious, not sparing steel, or poison, or gold, to gain 
her ends^-bringing famine, pestilence, and dleath in her train- 
infecting the air with her thoughts, killing the beholders with 
her looks, claiming mankind as her property, and using them as 
her slaves'*— driving every thing before her, and playing the devil 
wherever she coines, Mr. Southey sticks to her in spite of eveiy 
thing, and for very shame lays his head in her lap, paddles with 
the. palms of her hands, inhales her hateful breath, leers in 
her eyes and whispers in her ears, calls her little fondling names; 
Religion, Morality, and Social Order, takes for his motto, 

*< Be to her faults a little blind, 
Be to her Tirtaes very kind '' — 

Sticks close to his filthy bargain, and will not give her up, be- 
cause she keeps him, and he is down in her will. Faugh! 

'< What's here? 
d^ldl yeilowy jittering, precions gold! 
—————— The wappened widow. 

Whom the spittle-house and ulcerous sores 

Would heave the gorge at, this embahna and spices '^ 

To the April day again." 
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Tke ^bove p?^^e is, we k^r, wriUea in the style of Aretins 
which 'Mr, Sputhey cpnclemns in the Quarterly. It is at least a 
very sincere styJe : Mr. Southey will never write so, till, be cao 
keep in the same mind for three and twenty years together. 
Why should not one make a seuteiice of a page long, out of the 
feelings of one*s whole life ? The early Protestant Divines wrote 
such prodigious long sentences from the sincerity of their religpbous 
and political opinions^ Mr. Coleridge ought lAot to imitate tbem. 



A LfEt79H TO Wii,i»i4B« Shitr,; Bsg. M. P. /foi» Robert 
Southey, ^q./ Jobn ; Mucfay, Alben»ar^-s(reet. 1617- 
Price 2s. 

** What word hatb paMed thy lips, Adam severe ? " 

May H, 1817. 

Has ]yir.Mm:r?y turned Q«aker„ tbaA he styles himself John 
Murray (" Mark yow hh ^bsdut^ John? '*) in the, title-page f .Of 
has Mr. Soutbey Tesifg^d his place and Jtoftreteosion^ that he 
omits in the S9u\e page hia bpnorary titles of Poet^I^auiie^le and 
Member of the Roy«il Spanish Academy i We cannot tell ; but 
we shoiiM think ijt soj^e ^^n of grace, if,, without a hint from Ih^ 
Lord Chamberl^iQ, he h;ad foi; i| while laid by his tattered laucel 
i)nd. spattered birth-day suit : if, as the Commander in Chief 
retired after the droll affair of Mrs- Clarke (we are not SMicb 
rigid moralists as Mr.SQutb.ey) tjbe Poet laureate bad thought 
proper to veil bis blushing; court favours during the dramatic 
repre^jQt^tioi^ of fVint Tyler j and did not consider it eith^ ptu* 
dent or becoming to be seen going to or coming from Carlton- 
house with the mob^ '' the reading rabble," at his beeJs, i^od wjith a 
shower of two-penny pamphlets sticking to the skirts, of bi^^, turned 
co^t.. Poor Mor^ffUy the honest WelqhmaQ inRoderic M(Cm4ojo^ 
reeking with, tbe fum^a of tQh^co and garlic, Wfi^ nol i^Qr^ 
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offensive to the sensitive oi|;an8 of Captain Whiffle, than Mr. 
Southey must be to the nice feelings of an exalted Personage, 
reeking with the funres of Jacobinism, and rolled, as he has been, 
in the kennel of the newsjmper press. A voyage to Italy, a 
classical quarantine of a year or two, with the Pope's blessing, 
seems absolutely necessary to wipe out the stains of his fVat 
Tyler, ** as pure as sin with baptism ; " and to restore him to the 
vows of Prince and People as smug as a young novice in a 
monastery, and sweet as any waiting-gentlewoman. 

Mr. Southey says, in continuation of his Defence of fVat 
Tyler, p. 7, " It was written when republicanism was confined 
to a very small number of the educated classes : " [Is it more 
common now among the intended hearers of Mr. Coleridge's 
Second and Third Lay-Sermons ?J — '^ when those who were 
known to entertain such opinions were exposed to pi^rsonal dan- 
ger from the populace ; " [The populace of course were not set 
on by the higher classes, the cleigy or gentry, nor can Mr. S. 
mean to include the Attorney-General of that day, my Lord 
Eldon, as one of the poptdace*'] ^ And vrfien a spirit of anti- 
jacobinism was predominant, which I cannot characterise more 
truly than by saying that it was as unjust and intolerant, though 
not quite as ferocious, as the Jacobinism of the present day.** — 
Why not the anti-jacobinism of the present day? *^ The col- 
lusion holds in the exchange.'' The business is carried on to the 
present hour ; and though it has changed hands, the principal of 
the firm is still the same. Mr. GifFord, the present Editor of the 
Quarterly Review, where Mr. Southey now writes, was formerly 
the Editor of the Jnti-jacobin newspaper, where he was written at. 
The above passage is however a sly passing hit at Mr. Canning's 
parodies, who (shame to say it) was as wise and as witty three 
and twenty years ago as he is now, and has not been making that « 
progressive improvement ever since, on which Mr. Southey com- 
pliments himself, congratulates his friends, and insults over his 
enemies ! How nicely this gentleman differences himself from all 
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his contemporaries. Jacobin or anti*Jacobin I No one cin come 
up to him at all points. ^^ The iovelj Marcia towers above 
her sex!*^ 

The Letter-writer goes on to say : — '' When therefore Mr. 
Smich informed Ae Honse of Commons that the autlior of fVat 
Tyter thinks no longer «pon certain points as he did in his youth, 
he informed tbat legislative assembly of nothing more than what 
the author has shown during very many years, in the courte ofhu 

wrUingn that while events have been moving on upon the 

great, theatre of human affairsi hi$ intellect hat not been sta- 
tionary!* — [Mr. S. here coitfounds a change of opinions with the 
progress of intellect, a mistake which we shall correct presently.] 
— '' But when the Member for Norwich asserts that I impute 
«vil motives to men merely for holding the same doctrines " 
[No, only a tenth part of the same doctrines] '' which I myself 
' formerly professed, and when he charges me with the malignity 
and baseness of a Renegade, the assertion and the charge are as 
false, as the language in which ihey are conveyed is coarse and 
•insulting/' p. 9* 

Now we know of no writings of Mr. Southey's, in the course 
<cff 'Which he had shewn for many years the change or progress of 
his opinions, but in the Quarterly Review and lother anonymous 
publications. We suppose he will hardly say diat his Birth-day 
Odes, the Carmen Nuptiale,Sic. have shewn the progress of his 
intellect. But in the same anonymous writings, in which the 
piiblic would find, to Mr. Southey's*credit, that his intellect had 
not been stationaiy, the Member for Norwich would find what 
ivas not so much to his credit, but all that was wanting to make 
good the diarge-*-that Mr. Southe/s moderation and charity to 
those viiiose intellects had been stationary, did not keep pace widi 
the progress of his own-*— for in die articles in the Quarterly, 
whidh he claims or disclaims as he pleases, be, the writer of the 
Inscription on Old Sarum, describes ^* a Reformer iis no better 
than a housebreaker : '' he, the writer of the Inscription at 
Chepstow Castle, calls all those who do QOt bow tbcir necks to 
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the doctrine of Divine Rigbt, Rebels and Regicides : he, the 
author of Wat Tyier, calls those persons who think taxes, wars, 
the wanton waste of the resources of a country, and the unfeeling 
profligacy of the rich, likely to aggravate and rouse to madness 
the intolerable sufferings of the poor, ^' flagitious incendiaries, 
panders to insurrection, murder, and treason, and the wor9t of 
teoiindrels''; h^, the eqfualiaser of all property and of popular 
representation, would protect the holders of rotten boroughs and 
df entailed sinecures,' by shutting up all those who write against 
thetn in solitary confinement, without pen, ink, or paper, to 
answer the unanswerable arguments of Mr. Southey-^in shorty 
the author 6f the articles in the Quarterly Review^ if he wais not 
always a base and malignant sycophant, sheWs himself to be 
a 'base and malignant Renegade, by defending all the rotten^ 
and undermining i\\ the sound parts of the system to which he 
professes to be a convert, and by consigning over to a '^ v%our 
iieyond the kw " all those who expose his unprincipled, ptag- 
fnatieal tergiversations) cm' would inaintain the system itself, 
without maintaining those corruptions and abuses, which were aU 
that Mr. Southey at one time saw to hold up to execration in the 
English Constitution, 'and are all that he now sees to admire add 
revere in it. This is as natural in a Renegado, sd it would be 
unaccountable in any one eke. 

We must get on a little faster, for to expose the absurdities of 
this Letter one by one would fill '^ a nice little book." In the 
pages immediately following, Mr. Southey gkoces at the Editor 
of the 'E£nburgh Review, whom he condemns ^* to bear a gore 
wiiuter tenne in his escutcheion,'' for saying diat Mr. Southey 
does not form ^n exception to the irritabile genus vatum. He 
says, that he has often refrained from exposing the ignorance and 
inconsistency of his opponients, as well as ^' that moral turpitude,'' 
which, our readers must by this time perceive, can hardly fail to 
accompany any difference of opinion with him. He says that 
'f he has a talent for satire, but that (good soul!) he has long 
since subdued the dispositiod/' This must be since writing the 
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last Quarterly: we thought there were some shrewd hits there, 
and we suspect Sir Richard Phillips, whom he laughs at for his 
dislike of war and of animal food, for pages together, will be of 
bur opinion. He says that " he has been lately employed, while 
among the mountains of Cumberland, upon the Mines of Brazil 
and the War in the Peninsula." 

r ' 

^ Why man, he doth bestride the world 
Like a Colossus, and we, petty men, peep 
Under bis biige legs.'' 

*' His name^ in the mean time, has served in London for the 
very shuttlecock of discussion.*' Why should not his name be a 
shuttlecock, when he himself is no better } — ** He has impeded 
the rising reputation of Toby, the Sapient Pig ; " — ^has overlaid 
the posthumous birth of the young Shiloh, and perhaps prevented 
Mr. Cbleridge's premature deliverance of his last Lay Sermon^ 
After all these misfortunes, the author makes merry with Bona^- 
parte's *' having been exposed, like Bishop Hatto, to be devoured 
by the rats! " The levelling rogue cares neither for Bishops nor 
Emperors, but grows grave again in recounting the retrograde 
progress of his own mind. 

^^ tn my youth, when my stock of knowledge consisted or such 
an acquaintance with Greek and Roman history, as is acquired in 
the course of a regular scholastic education," — [The Greek and 
Roman history is as good as the history of rotten boroughs or 
tlie reign of George HI.] — " when my heart was full of poetry 
and romance," — [Is it so no longer?]—" and Lucan and Aken-* 
side were at my tongue's end."— :[Instead of the red book and the 
Goiirt caliendar] — ^* Ifellinto the political opinions which the 
French Revolution was then scattering throughout Europe i^ 
[We have here a pretty fair account of the origin and genealo^ 
of the opinions of the French Revolution, which opinions of 
liberty, truth, anrd justice, neither the French Revolution shall 
destroy, nor those who destroyed tV, because it was produced bjr 
and gave birth to those opinions ; and does Mr. Southey suppose 

G 2 
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that tlie soppresflion of Wat Tyler is to suppress diose opinions^ 
and that a lying article in tlie Quarterly Review is to persuade us 
that thej who made war on those opinions from the beginning 
(and by so doing, produced all the evils of those opinions, pro- 
duced them purposely, in the malice of their hearts and the 
darkness of their minds produced them to destroy all liberty, 
truth, and justice, and to keep mankind their slaves in perpetuity 
by right divine) were right from the beginning, that they deserved 
well of mankind, that their boasted triumph, the triumph of kings 
over the species, is ours and Mr. Southey's triumph ? Or would 
he persuade us that the Greek and Roman History has become 
obsolete, because Mr. Southey left school three and twenty yeara 
ago ; that poetry and romance were banished from the human 
heart when he took a place and pension; that Lucan and Aken- 
side will not live as long as Wat Tyler, or the Quarterly Review I 
-—We broke off in an interesting part. Mr. Southey proceeds :] 
'' Following those opinions with ardour wherever they led." 
[This is an old trick of the author, he is a keen sportsman:] 
** I soon perceived that inequalities of rank were a light evil 
compared to the inequalities of property,* and those more 

* A flarcastic writer, like Mr. Soatfaey, might here ask, whether it was a 
disappoiotment in sharing the estate of some rich landed proprietor that made 
Mr. Sootliey tnm short ronnd to a defence of smecores and pensions ? We de 
not know, but here foUows a passage, which ^ some sknlking sconndrel " in 
the Qnarierlif R«rwiD appears to have aiowd at Mr. Soothey*s early opmions 
and character :»'< As long as the smatterer in philo80|Ay confines himself to 
private practice, the mischief does not extend beyond bis private cirde — ^his 
neighbour's wife may be in some danger, and liis neigfaboar's property also ; 
if the distinctions between meum and twrn sbonld be practically inconvenient 
to the man of free opinions. Bnt when he commences professor of moral and 
- political philosophy for the benefit of the .public — thefiibles of old credulity 
are then verified, his very breath becomes venomous, and every page which he 
sends abroad carries with it poison to the unsuspicious reader." Such is the 
interpretation given by the anonymous writer to the motives of smatterers in 
philosophy ; this writer could not be Mr. Southey, for '< ha never imputes CTil 
actives to men merely for holding tiie opinions he fbrmeriy held," soch as the 
evils of the inequality of property, &c. 
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fearful dbtinctiens which the want of noral and intellectual ouV 
tiire occasions lietween man and nan. At that lime, and with 
4hose opinions or rather feelings (for their root was in the heart, 
iNfd not in the understanding) i wrote Wat Tyler as one who was 
impatient of ^ all the oppressions that are done under the sun.' ** 
[Here lye must BMike another full stop. Mr. Southey is inca- 
pable of forming any other opimons but from his feelings: he 
never had any other opinions, he never will have any others, worth 
a rush. When the opinions he professes ceased to be the dictates 
of his heart, they became the dictates of his vanity and interest; 
they became good for nothing. When the first ebullition of 
youthful ardour waa over, his understandii^ was not competent 
to maintain its independence against the artifices of sophistry, 
aided by the accumulating force of '' worldly considerations/' 
fhowy or substantial, the long neglect of which he had felt to his 
cost Mr. Southey 's pure reason was not steady enough to con- 
template the truth in an unprejudiced and unimpassioned point 
of view. His imagination first ran away^ with bis understanding; 
and now, that he is getting old}, his convenience,, the infiuence-of 
iashion, and the tide of opinbn, rush in, and fill up all the void 
both of sense and imagination, driving him into the very vortex 
of court-sycophancy, the sinks and common sewers of corruption. 
Mr. Southey is not a- man to hear reason at any time of bis life. 
He thinks his change of opinion is owing to an increase of know- 
ledge, because he has in fact no idea of any progress in intellect 
but exchanging one error for another. He has no idea that a 
man may grow wiser in the same opinion by discoverii^ new 
reasons for the faith that is in him ; for Mr. Southey has no reasons 
for the faith that is in him. He does not see how a man may 
devote his whole life to the discovery of the principle of the most 
common truth ; for he has no principles of thought, either to 
guide, enlarge, or modify his knowledge. He has nothing to 
shew for the wisdom of his opinions but his own opimon of their 
wisdom : they are mere self-opinions : he considers his present 
notions as profound and solid, because his former ones were hasty 
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4ud diallow ; asserts them with pert^ vapid assurancei because he 
does not see the objections agaipst tHem ; and thinks he n^ust ^b^ 
right, in his premises in proportion to the violence and e|;travagance 
of his conclusions. Because when he wcote Wat TyleVy he was 
'' impatient of all the oppressions that are dode. under the sun/' 
he now thinks it his bounden duty to justify them all^ with eiyiad 
impatience of contradiction. Mr. Southey does not know himself 
80 well as we do ; and a greater confirmation of his ignorance in 
this respect cannot well be given than the rest, of the above 
passage. '^ The subject of Wat Tyler was injudiciously chosen ; 
and it was treated as might.be expected by a youth of twenty, in 
such timeS; who regarded only one side of the question." [It is 
Mr. Southey's fault or hb misfortune that at all times he regards 
bnly one side of a question.] 

'' There is no. other misrepresentation. The sentiments of the 
historical characters are correctly stated." [What^ of the King, 
the Judge, and the Archbishop ?} '^ Were I now to. dramatize 
the same stbry^ there would be much to.add^ but , little to alter.. 
I should not express those sentiments less jBtrongly, but I should 
oppose to them more enlarged views of the. nature of nian an(l 
the progress of society. / should set forth mth equal fprce the 
joppresdom of the feudal system ^ the excesses of the imurge^nts, 
nud the. treachery of the government ^^ [Doctors doubt thatj 
^* and bold up the errors and. crimes which were then.comraitt^cly 
as a warning for this and for future generatic^s. ; I shouici write 
as a man; not as a stfiplmg ; wiih the same heart, and the same 
desires, but with a ripened understanding and competent stores 
of knowledge," p. 15. Let him do it, but he dare. not. He 
would shew by the attempt the hollowness of; his boasted inde- 
pendence, the little timerserving meanness of hid most enlarged 
views; in a word, that he has still the same tinderstanding, but 
fio loiter the same heart. What are '^ the ripened discoveries 
and competent stores of knowledge" which. Mc. Southie^y would 
bring to this tadc F Are they the barefaced self-evident sophistries, 
the wretched shuffling evasions of. cdmmon kense and humanity 
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which he contribute? to the Quarterly Review, the cast-off, 
thread-bare, tattered excuses of Paley'8 Moral Philosophy, and 
Wiudham's hashed-up speeches i Why, all the prodigious disr^ 
coveries which Mr. Southey there details with such dry signifi* 
caoce, are familiar to every school-boy, are the common stock 
in trade of every spouter at a debating society, have been bafidied 
about, hackneyed, exhausted any time these thirty years ? And 
yet Mr. Southey was quite ignorant of them till very lately • 
they have broke upon him with a new and. solemn light ; they 
hay^ come upon him by surprise, after three-aiid-twenty years ; 
and at the last rebound, have overturned his lottering patri- 
otism ? Where is the use of Mr. Southey's regular scholastic 
education f if he is to be thus ignorant at twenty, thus versatile at 
forty i The object of such an education is - to make men lest 
astonished at their own successive discoveries, .by putting them in 
possession beforehand of what has been discovered by others. 
Mr. Southey cannot, like Mr. Cobbett, plead in extenuation of 
his change of sentiment, that he was a self»taught man, who had 
to grope his way from error and prejudice to truth and reason ; 
neither can he plead Uke Mr. Cobbett,. in proof of the sincerity 
of his motives, that he has suffered the loss of liberty and property 
by his change of opinion : Mr. Southey has suffered nothing by 
his-^but a loss of character ! 



A Letter to William Smith, Esg. M. P. from Robert 
Southey, Esq, John Murray, Albemarle-street. 18 1 7^ 
Price 2s. 

(CONCU'DGD.) 

MaylS, 1817. 
Mr. Southey in the next paragraph says, that, ^' it is a nice 
question, i^ what decree he, as the author, partook of the senti- 
ments expressed in the dramatic poem of Wat Tyler -y-^ioo nice^ 
a one for Mr. Wm. Smith to decide ;" and yet he accuses him 
of excessive jpaalice or total want of judgment for deciding wrong. 
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He then falls foul of Uie Monthfy, and other Disientitig Renews, 
for praising his Joan of Arc, and makes it the subject of a sneer 
at Mr. W. Smithy that his Minor Poems were praised by the 
same critical authorities on their first appearance. We might ask 
here. Did not Mr. Southey himself write in these Reviews at one 
time ? But be might refuse to answer the question. '* In these 
productions, Joan of J re/' &c. Mr. Southey observes, and ob- 
serves truly, that Mr. W. Smith '' might have seen expressed an 
enthusiastic love of liberty/' (not a cold-blooded recommendation 
to extinguish the liberty of the press) ^^ a detestation of tyranny 
in whatever form," (legitimate or illegitimate, not a palliation of 
all its most inveterate and lasting abuses) ^^ an ardent abhorrence 
of all wicked ambitioUj" (particularly of that most wicked ambi- 
tion which would subject mankind, as a herd of cattle, to. the 
power and pride of Kings) '' and a sympathy not less ardent with 
those who were engaged in war for the defence of their country, 
and in a righteous cau8e''-<-to wit, the French ! 

Mr. Southey, however, vindicates with still more self-compla- 
cency and success, the purity of his religious and moral character. 
*f For while I imbibed the Republican opinions of the day, I 
escaped the athebm and leprous immorality which generally ac- 
companied them. I cannot, therefore, join with Beatlie in 
blessing 

——- • ' The hoar when I estap'd the wnmgfiDg crew. 
From Pyrrho*8 maze, aad Epicariu* sty ;^ 

for I was never lost in the one, nor defiled in the other. My 
progress was of a different kind." And Mr. Southey then tells a 
story, not so good as the story of Wbittington and his Cat, how 
he was prevented from setting off for America to set up the Pan- 
tisocraoy scheme, and turned back, ** from buildiug castles in the 
air, and founding Christian Commonwealths,'* to turn Poet Lau- 
reate, and write in the Quarterly Review* The above extract is 
a fine specimen of character. Mr. Southey there thanks God that 
he is not, aad wnsuot, like oihermen. He was proof agatfi^t 
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die worst infection of his time. Poor Doctors Price and 
Priestley, who were Republicans like Mr. Southey, were reli- 
gious, moral men ; but tbey were Dissenters, and this excites as 
much contempt in Mr. Southey, as if they had been atheists and 
profligates. Others again, among Mr. Southey's political com- 
peers, were atheists and immoral ; and for this, Mr. Southey ex- 
presses the same abhorrence of then, as if they had been Dis- 
senters ! He, indeed, contrives to make the defects of others so 
many perfections in himself; and by this mode of proceeding, 
abstracts himself into a beau ideal of moral and political egotism— 
a Sir Charles Grandison, calculated for the beginning of the 
nineteenth, and the latter end of the eighteenth century, upon the 
true infallible principles of intellectual coxcombry. It u well for 
Mr. Southey that he never was lost *^ in P}rrho's maze,** for he 
never would have found his way out of it :— that his tastes were 
not a little more Epicurean, perhaps is not so well for him. 
There is a monachbm of the understanding in Mr. Southey, 
which may be traced to the over-severity, the prudery of his moral 
habits. He unites somewhat of the fanaticism and bigotiy of the 
cloister with its penances and privations. A decent mixture of 
the pleasurable and the sensual^ might relieve the morbid acri- 
mony of his temper, and a little more indulgence of hb appetites 
might make him a little less tenacious of his opinions. It is his not 
sympathising with the enjoyments of others, that makes him feel 
such an antipathy to every difference of sentiment. We hope 
Mr. Southey, when he was in town, went to see Don Giovanni, 
and beard him sing that line song, ** Women and wine are the 
eustainers and glory of life." We do not wish to see Mr. Southey 
quite a Don Giovanni, (that would be as great a change in his 
moral, as to see him Poet-laureate, is in his political character) but 
if he had fewer pretensions to virtue, he would, perhaps, be a better 
man,—'' to relish all as sharply, passioned as we !'' The author, 
in p. 2), informs Mr. W« Smith, that his early Poems, which 
contain all the political spirit, without the dramatic form, of fVat 
Tyler, wtt continually on sale, and that he has never attempted to 
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withdraw them ? Why does he not withdraw theniy or why did be 
attempt to get an Injunction against poor W^t ? Some ode who 
does not know Mr* Southey — has su^ested as an inswer,— -By 
not withdrawing the^ PoeiliSy he pockets the receipts; and by 
getting an Injunction against Wat Tyler, he would have done the 
same thing. In p. 23, Mr. Southey states^ that he is *' in the 
same rank in society" as Mr. Smith, which ^e have yet to learn : 
and that be and Mr. Smith ^' were cast by nature in different 
moulds/' which we think was lucky for the Member for Norwich. 
In p. 25, Mr. Southey raik at ^* the whole crew of ultra Whigs 
and Anarchi^ts, from Messrs. Brougham and Clodius, down to 
Cobbett, Cethegus, and Co. ;" and in pages 26^ 93, he complir 
inei^ts himself: '' I ask you. Sir, in which of my writings t have 
appealed to the base and malignant feelings of mankind;— rapd I 
ask you, whether the present race of revohitionary Writers, appeal 
to any other f What man's private character did I stab ? Whom 
did I libjsl? Whom did I slander? Whom did I traduCef 
These MjscRBANTS live by calumny and sedition: 

THEY ARE LIQEI^LERS AND' LIARS BY TRADE." — After tbis, 

Sir Anthony Absolute*^^' Pamn you, can*t you be cool, like 
me r will hardly pass fpr a joke ! '^ For a man to know another 
.well, were ,to know himself.," 

But we must cpnclMde, and shall do so^ with some passages 
taken at a venture. ^^ I did not fall into the error of thO^?, who, 
bavipg been the friends of France when they imagined that the 
cause of liberty was implicated in her su€<^s, transferred ibeir 
attachment from the Republic to the milkiiry tyranny in which it 
ended, and regarded vi^ith complacency the progress of oppression, 
because France was the oppressor/' What does Mr. Southey 
call that military establiishment which is at present kept up in 
France tp keep the Bourbons on the throne, and to keep down 
the French people? Mr, Southey. has, it seems, transferred his 
atl9£hma3tt from the Republic, not to Bonaparte, bqt; to tb^ 
Boqrbons* TAey stand Mr. Southey instead of the Republic; 
they are the true ** cUldcen and champions of Jacobiniem ;" the 
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legitimate bars and 8ucces86rs of the Revolution. We hate never 
Mien into that error — into the error of preferring the nftonstroua 
GlailD 6f hereditary and perpetual despotism over whole nauons^ 
to a power raised to whatever height, (a gigantic, bat glorious 
height) in repelling that monstrous claim ; a clfiim set up in conr 
tempt of human nature and human liberty, and never quitted for 
a single instaiit ; the unwearied, implacable, systematic proseco- 
tion of which claim, to force the doctrine of Divine Right on the 
French people, caused all the calamities of the Revolution, all 
the horrors of anarchy, and all the evils of military despotism, 
with loss of liberty and independence ; and the restoring and hal- 
lowing of which claim, to hold mankind as slaves in perpetuity, 
Mr. Southey hails as the deliverance of mankind, and *^ a con*- 
summirtion devoutly to be wished.'' '^ O fool, fool, fool !'' He 
catinot go along with France ^hen France becomes the oppressor ; 
nor can he leave the Allies when they become the oppressors, 
when they return to the point from whence they set out in i 792* 
He could not accompany the march to Paris then, but he has 
run all the way by the side of it twice since, with his laurel 
wreath on his head, playing tricks and antics like a Jack-of-tbe 
Green. We explained this before. Mr. Southey was a revolu- 
tionary weathercock ; he is become a court-fixture. *^ They (says 
be, meaning us"*^) had turned their faces towards the East in the 
morning, to worship the rising sun, and in the evening they were 
looking eastward still, obstinately affirming that still the sun was 
ffa^re. I, on the contrary, altered my position as the world went 
^i-ound." It is not always that a simile runs on all-fours ; but this 
does. The sun, indeed, passes from the East to the West, but it 
Tisesin the East again : yet Mr. Southey is still looking in the West-^ 
-for bis pension. The world has gone round a second time, but he 
\m not aliered bis position^— at the Treasury door. Does the sun 
of Lflbert^ still rise over the towers of the Inquisition ? Is its 
glow kindled at the funeral pile of massacred Protestants } Does 

* Not tiie Editor of tlito Paper, but the writer of tiiis ArdcieJ 
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Its breath issue in vain from French dangeons, in which all those 
are confined who cannot forget that for twenty-five years they 
have been counted men, not slaves to Louis XVIII., under God 
and the Prince Regent ? The doctrine of Divine Right has been 
restored, and Mr. Southey is still dreaming of military usurpation. 
The Inquisition has been re-established, and Mr. Southey still 
talks of the deliverance of Spain and Portugal. The war was 
renewed to put down Bonaparte as a military usurper, and not, 
as it was stated, to force the Bourbons as the legitimate Sove- 
reigns, back upon the French nation; and yet the moment he 
was put down, the Bourbons were forced back upon the French 
people ; (he was the only barrier between them and the delicious 
doctrine of IHvine Right) and yet Mr. Southey says nothing of 
this monstrous outrage and insult on them, on us, on all man* 
kind: bis spirits are frozen up by this word ^^ legitimacy," as fish 
are in a pond : and yet he does say something — ^for he dotes, and 
raves, and drivels about naUonal monuments to commemorate the 
final triumph over national independence and human rights. 

Mr. Southey next gives us his succedaneum to the doctrine of 
Legitimacy ; and a precious piece of quackery it is : — 

*^ Slavery has long ceased to be tolerable in Europe : the re- 
mains of feudal oppression are disappearing even in those countries 
which have improved the least : nor can it be much longer en- 
dured, that the extremes of ignoraice, wretohedness, and brutality, 
should exist in the very centre of civilized society. There can be 
no safety with a populace, half LudditCf half Laxzaroni. Let 
us not deceive ourselves. We are far from that state in which 
any thing resembling equality would be possible; but we are 
arrived at that state in which the extremes of inequality we be- 
come intolerable. They are too dangerous j as well as too -man' 
strous, to be borne much longer. Plans which would have led to 
the utmost horrors of insurrection, have been prevented by the 
government, and by the enactment of strong, but necessary laws. 
Let it not however, be supposed that the disease is healed^ be- 
cause the ulcer may skin over. The remedies by which the body 
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fK>litic can be'restored to healtb, most be slow b their operation* 
The conditioQ of the populace, physical, moral, and intellectual, 
must be improved, or a Jacquerie, a Bellum Servile, sooner or 
later, will be the result. It is the people at this time who stand 
in need of reformation, not the government'^ 

We could not have said most of this better ourselves; and jet 
he adds — ^^ The Government must better the condition of the 
|x>pulace ; and the first thing necessary is" — ^to do what — to sup- 
j>ress the liberty of the press, and make Mr. Southey the keeper, 
'That is, the Government must put a stop to the press, in order 
that they may continue, with perfect impunity, all the other evil» 
complained of, which Mr. Southey says are too dangerous, a» 
well as too monstrous to be borne. Put down the liberty of the 
press,- and leave it to Mr. Southey and the Quarterly Review to 
remove *' the extremes of inequality, ignorance, wretchedness, 
and brutality, exbting in the very centre of civilized society,"^ and 
they will remain there long enough. Remove them, and what 
will become of Mr. Southey and the Quarterly Review ? This 
modest gentleman and mild reformer, proposes to destroy at 
once the freedom of discussion, to prevent its ultimate loss ; to 
make us free by first making us slaves ; to put a gag in the mouths 
of the people instead of bread ; to increase the comforts of the 
poor by laying on more taxes; to spread abroad the spirit of li- 
berty and independence, by teaching the doctrines of Passive 
Obedience and Non-resbtance ; and to encourage the love of 
peace by crying up the benefits of war, and deprecating the loss 
of a war-establishment. The borough-mongers will not object 
to such a helpmate in the cause of reform. In the midst of all 
this desultory jargon, the author somehow scrapes acquaintance 
with Mr. Owen, and we find them disputing about the erection 
vof a chapel of ease on sr piece of waste ground. ** To build 
upon any other foundation than religion, is building upon sand,"* 
says Mr. Southey, with a sort of Do^me-^good air, as if in giving 
bis advice he had performed an act of charily. We did not hear 
Mr. 0(Mren's answer, but we know that a nod is as good as a wink 
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to that gentleinaD. Mr. Soutbejr then talks 6f die Established 
Church, wliom, as well as the Government, in his courtly way, 
he accuses of having for centuries ** neglected its first and para- 
mount duty," the bettering the condition of the people ; of Saving 
Banks ; of colonies of disbanded soldiers and sailors ; of colunims 
of Waterloo and Trafalgar ; of diminishing the poor-rates, and 
improving the morals of the people, so that they may live widiout 
eating ; of the glories of our war-expenditure, and of the necessity 
of keeping up the same expenditure in time of peace. '^ Never 
indeed/' he exclaims, ** was there a more senseless. cry than that 
which is at this time raised for retrenchment in the public expen- 
diture, as a means of alleviating the present distress." [This 
senseless cry, however, is either an echo of, or was echoed by, 
the Prince Regent in bis Speech from the Throne. Is there no 
better understanding between Mr. Southey and the Prince Re- 
gent's advisers ?] — '' That distress arises from a great and sudden 
diminution of employment, occasioned by many coinciding causes, 
the chief of which is, that the war- expenditure of from forty to 
fifty millions yearly, has ceased." — [No, the chief is, that our 
war-expenses of from forty to fifty millions yearly and for ewet, 
are continued, and that our war- monopoly of trade to pay them 
with has ceased.] — ** Men are out of employ"— [True.] . . . , 
'' the evil is, that too little is spent," [Because we have wast^ 
too much.] — " and as a remedy, we are exhorted to spend less/' 
[Yes, to waste less, or to spend what we have left in things useful 
to oursdves, and not in Government gimcracks, whether of 
peace or war. Is it better, does Mr. Southey think, that ten 
poor men should keep ten pounds a-piece in their pockets, which 
they would of course spend in food, clothing, fuel, &c. for them- 
selves and families, or that this hundred pounds, that is, ten 
pounds a-piece, should be paid out 6t the pockets of these ten 
poor men in taxes, which, added to Mr. G^ker's salary, would 
enable him to keep another horse, to pay for the feed> furniture^ 
imdclle, bridle, whip, and spurs? We ask Mr. Southey this 
question, and will put the issue of the whole argument llpon the 
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ansi^'er to it. The money. would be spent equalbjr'in either case^ 
s&y in agriculture^ in raising com for instance, wheat or oats : but 
the corn raised and paid for by it in<the one instance would go into 
the belly of the poor man and - his family : in the other, into the 
belly of Mr. Croker'« horse. Does that mak^ no difference to 
Mr. Southey ? Answer^ Man of .Humanity ! Or, if Mr; Southey, 
the Man of Humanity, will not answer, let Mr. Malthus, the 
Man of God^ answer for .him! Again, • what would go to pay 
for a new saddle for the Secretary 'of the Admiralty, would 
buy the poor man and his family so many pair of shoes in tk« 
year ; or what would pay for a straw litter for his sleek gelding, 
would stuff a flock-bed for the poor man's children I Does not 
Mr. Southey understand this question yet ? We have given him 
a clue to the whole difference between productive and unpro^ 
ductive labour, between waste and economy, between taxel^ and 
no taxes, between .a war-espenditure and what ought to be ft 
peace-e^tablisbtnent, between money laid out and debtlB codt 
tract^d in gunpowder, in cannon, in ships of war, in scattering 
death, and money laid out in paying for food, furniture, bouses, 
the coknforts, necessaries, and enjoyments of life. Let Mr. 
Southey take the problem and the solution with him to Italy^ 
study it there amidst a population, half Lazzaroni, half Monks:*, 
let hiip see bis error, and return an honest man! But if he will 
not believe us, let him at .teast believe himself. In the career of 
his triuniph about our national monuments, he has fallen into one 
of the moQt m^morahle lapses of memory we ever met with; 
'* In proportion," says h^,, '* ta their magnificence, also, will be 
Ibe. present benefit, as wella$ tbe future good ; for they are not like 
the Egyptian pyramids, ta be raised by bondsmen under rigorous 
taskmasters : the. wealth which is taken from the people returns 
to thepi again, like vapours which are drawn imperceptibly ftota 
the earth, but distributed to it in refreshing dewsf and fertilizing 

* Perhaps Mr. Sbntbey will inform ns some time or other, whether io Italy, 
also it is the people, and not the Po^e, who wants reforming. 
t'lhm of Office, wq aappoae*^ 
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showers. What bounds coold imaginatioD set to the welfare aotf 
glory of this island, if a tenth part, or even a twentieth of what 
the war expenditure has been, were annually applied in improving 
and creating harbours, in bringing our roads to the best possible 
state, in colonizing upon our waste lauds, in reclaiming fens and 
conquering tracks from the sea, in encouraging the liberal arts,, 
in erecting churches, in building and endowing schools and cpk 
leges, and making war upon physical and moral evil with the 
whole artillery of wisdom and righteousness, with all the re* 
aoorces of science, and all the ardour of enlightened and enlarged 
benevolence !" 

Well done, Mr. Southey. No man can argue better, when he 
argues against himself. What! one-twentieth part of this enor- 
motts waste of money laid out in war, which has sunk the nation 
into the lowest state of wretchedness, would, if wisely and bene- 
ficially laid out in works of peace, have raised the country to the 
pinnacle of prosperity and happiness ! Mr. Southey in his rap<» 
tures forgets his war-whoop, and is ready to exclaim with Sancho 
Panza, when the exploits of knight-errantry are over, and he 
turns all his enthusiasm to a pastoral account, '' Oh what delicate 
wooden spoons shall I carve ! What crumbs and cream shall I 
devour !" Mr. Southey goes on to state, among other tVems, that 
*' Government should reform its prisons.'' But Lord Castlereagh, 
soon after the war-addition to Mr. Croker's peace-salary, said 
that this was too expensive. In short, the author sums up all his 
hopes and views in the fcJlowing sentences : — '^ Government must 
reform the populace, the people must reform themselves.'' The 
interpretation of which is. The Government must prevent the 
lower classes from reading any thing; the middle classes should 
read nothing but the Quarterly Review. '* This is the true 
Reform, and compared with this, all else isjlocd, nauci, nihili^ 

fiUr 

The last page of this performance is ** as arrogant a piece of 
paper*' as was ever scribbled. We give it as it stands. ^* It will 
be said of him, (Mr. S.) that in an age of personality, be ab* 
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Stained from satire : and that during the course of his literary life^ 
oft^n as be was assailed^ the only occasion on which he ever con* 
de$eerubd to ft f\y, wbs, vihen a certain Mr. William Smith" — 
[|What^ was the only person worthy of Mr. Sonthey's notice a 
very insignificant person ?] '^ insulted him in Parliament with the 
appellation of Beni^de. On that occasion, it will be saidy that 
he vindicated himself, as ii became him to do: [How so? 
Mr. Southey is only a literary man, and neidier a commoner nor 
a peer of the realm] .'' and treated his calumniator with just' and 
memoraik severity. Whether it shall be added^ that Mr. William 
Smidi redeemed his own character, by coming forward with 
honest manliness, and acknowledging . that he ' bad spoken rashly 
land unjustly, concerns himself, but is not of the slightest im- 
IKMtance to me. Robert Southey/' 

We do not think this conclusion is very like what Mr. Southey 
somewhere wishes the conclusion- of his life to resemble — ^^ the 
h^h leaves upon the holly tree/' Mr. Southey's asperities do 
Qot wear off, as he grows older. We are always disposed to 
quarrel with ourselves for quarrelling with him, and yet w'e can- 
not' help it, i^henever we come in contact with his writings. We 
aiet him unexpectedly the other day in St. Giles's^ (it was odd 
we should meet Aim there) .were sorry we had passed him with« 
<lut speaking to an old friend, turned and looked after him for 
some time> as to a tale of other times — s^hing, as we walked on, 
jilas poor Southey / ** We saw in him a painful hieroglyphic 
of humwii^; a sad memento pf departed independence; a 
striking instance of the rise and fall of patriot bards!" In the 
humour we were in, we could have written a better epitaph for 
him than he has done for himself. • We went direcdy and bought 
his Letter to. Mr. W. Smith, which appeared the same day as 
liimself, and' this at once put aaend to our sentimentality. 
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Jtfaming Chronicle, June SQ» 1817. 

LoBD Caivlbms AOHf m tbe debate jrame eveningB .ago» ap* 
pearad in a new chancter^ aad mingled wkh hia maaX stpck cf 
political conmon places, aooie lively moral paradoxeB, 9&eat a 
new Fsendi pattern. Accordiog to his Lonbbip'acomprehenaiya 
and liberal views, the libertj and independence of nations aie 
best woffottoi abroad bj the ppini of the bayonel; and moraIttj» 
mliipon, and aocial order, are best defiended at home by spiesand 
informers. It is a pretty system, and worthy of itsdf from fiat 
to last The NoUe Lord m the bhie ribbon took the daraetera 
of Castles and OKver under the protection of his blashing hoooun 
and diBgUBt casuistiy, and lamented that by die icHe clamour 
raised against such characters, GentUmen were deterred from 
entering into the honourable, useful, and profitaUe profesnon of 
€ioveTnnient Spies. Peihapa this piece of intilactual gaUanli^ 
on the part of the NoUe Lord, was not quite so disinterested as 
it at first appears* There might be somediing of frUow-faeling. 
in it The obloquy which lights on the underlings in such caaeS| 
aometimes i^oes indirectly on their prineipab and patitMBs; nor 
do they wipe it off by becoming their defenders. Lord Gasdop 
fea|^ may my w^th LJfi|go in the play, who boasts 'f that he ia 
not a sdiokr, but a niaster of scholars,'^ that he is not a sp|r> but 
1^ creator of spies and informers^-not a recaver, but a distfibutor 
of blpodomoney'*— not a treveUiog companimi and scnn^ accom- 
plioe in die Ipiging and uttering of sham treasons ap# acoommo** 
dation plots, but head of the town<-firm estabRAed for thai 
purpose— rnot the dupe or agent of the treasons hatched by others^ 
but chief mover and instigator of the grand plot for increasing Ihe 
power of the Sovere^, by haanrdipg the safety of his penon. 
Lord Casdereagh recommended the cbiracter of Us accomplices^ 
as spies and informers, to the respect and gratitude of the countiy 
and the House ; he lamented the prejudice entertained against 
this species of patriotic service, as hindering gentlemen from re- 
sorting to it as a liberal and honourable profession. One of these 
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cMkious iHrQfeg&;of niiiaeterial gratitadey was». it Menit,. at cHif 
time a distributor of fiirged noteify aod gained) th^- reward pfo^ 
mised by^ act of ParliameBt, hy banging! bis aooompSoeft Gotdd 
Boti faia LofdsUp's nice notions .of bonow rdaz) a. bltia farthei^ 
attd recommend tbe legal traiEo in bank notee^ and bl^od-monejFy 
t» a new opening to bommrable ambition and> profitable industiy if 
€!astlea'B wife was also tbe keeper of a bouea of ill iame^ Could 
not bis Lordsbip) witb the hand of a master, luwe dmwn a' veil 
^ driioacy over this slight-stain inihiaobaraeter, and red eem e d ^ a 
paafesiion» not without bigbeij^ample to justify it^ fromvthenrigar 
obloquj that attendsit ? We-aiie nfraid hia Lordshfip«is but bdf 
an* adept in < these sort of laK paradoxes^ and: that P*40iebttm^ 
JbiiaUian.Wild> and Count Fatfaoai> are mneb>bonesiar|et«heri 
oB that: kind of transcendental moraltif tba^' he. Tbia kkid 
of fevohalionaf y jwgon must have sounded: oddlyi in tbe^ eara of 
flonei of bis LordsbipV hearers^ Mr. Wymie, wlia dieada' all 
veactbn so macl^ must have lookecbpardoufairiy aigeta at tUs 
innovation in the parliamentary theory of moral santiloettts* 
What would the country gentlemen say to it ? One would think 
Lord Lascelles's hat, that broad brimmed monument of true old 
English respectability, must have cowered and doubled down in 
dog's ears at the sound ! What will the ardent and superannuated 
zeal of thait preiix Chevalier, the Editor of The Day and New 
Timu^, tmf- ta this^ slain > upon tbe innate UoDMyur and pttrity of 
legitimacyv to tUs new. proof that '' the age of> cbivalry is gone 
for&fmp, and that of sopbisteri^ ecenomiits^ and calculators^ has 
suoceededr Wbat^ will John Bull, who has been oramtted 
these twenty^five years ^with the draff and husks of concrete pre- 
judices^ linsiAedj Utabolted, in their rawest state^ ^y to the ana^ 
lytical distinctions^ to (he refined po/s^e-morality of^ the Noble 
Lord? We rai^ consider has harangue on tbe public services 
and private virtues of spies and informers, accordingto the utility* 
doctrine of modern philosophy, as forming an era in the history 
of English loyalty and • Parliamentaiy pliability. Wbat! Is it 
eaeaotj after building up ^-present' system of power and influ^r 
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ence on the aGcumulated pfle trf our political prejudices, to ck*-^ 
tend and atreogthen it, by undermining. «1I our moral amitimeitts 
and national habits ? Yet we aore told, that there is no imputatioD; 
on the moral character of Oliver ! We wonder Mr. Wilberforce^ 
did. not suggest that his religious character also remained unim-i 
peached,, except, indeed, that. he had been guilty of subomatioB; 
of treason oii the Sabbath-day. According to our present Cat^ 
diism of legitimacy, to be a ca^s-paw is to be virtuous — ^b.to be- 
Jkioral— 4s,to be pious-^is to^be loyal— 4s to be a patriot— 4s to: 
be what. Castles is, ttid Castlereogh approves/— Thist subject nar 
turally leads us into low oompai^ and low allusions. As^.^afterf 
Fielding's Hero had finished his speech on /lonoNr, hi»fi9end:the: 
Cattn/prooounced him a Great Prig, so, after Lord:Castlereagh's; 
speech of' Monday evening, we can no. longer refuse to coettder^* 
him a Great Han, in the sense of die philosophical historian;*^ 
diat is to say, a man who has. a very great regard for himsdf,. 
^d a:very great contempt for the prejudices and feelings of ibt: 
rjest of . mankind. 



July \5jlSl7^ 

The debate in . the House olf Commons on Mr. .Brougham^ 
motion, took a very spirited, and , rather personal, turn. We do 
tU>t think Lord Castlereagh was quite successful, in tdbutting die: 
principal charges brought against his for^n and dbmestic policy*. 
With respect to Genoa, for instance, and the late arbitnuy con- 
tributions levied on British merchants there, his Lordship seensedT 
tp sity that he had but one object, and that in this respect his. 
conduct had been uiuformly consistent while abroad, namely, to 
protect l^timacy> and that the rights. and property of British, 
subjects were accordingly, left to shift for themselves, as things, 
beneath his notice. This answer will. hardly satisfy most of odr 
readers.. He considered it an illiberal and injuripus policy to^* 
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4ttieiDpt to force our exclusive coioiDercial interests upoD foreigu 
oilitioiis* But is there no alternative in bb Lordship's miod ber 
4weeB bullyiDg and domineering over other nations, and tamely 
crouching under every species of insult or act of pillage they may 
.wantonly exercise upon ua? We have put down the colossal 
power of Bonaparte. Is every ** petty tyrant" who has succeeded 
.him, to brave us with impunity, lest a word of remonstrance, a 
^whisper of complaint, should rouse their vengeance ? Are W9a 
not to mention their names, lest these new Gods of the earth, 
these modern Dii Mimres, should hear us? His Lordship also 
appears to despair at the restoration of peace in Spanish America. 
If he includes in the idea of peace the quiet re-^establishmeot of 
the tyranny of the old Government, we are happy ^to agree wdth 
him* 

With respect to the changes which have taken place at home, 
his Lordship failed in making the necessity for them clear to our 
understandings* We cannot as£ieiit to the accuracy of his state- 
ments, or the soundness of his logic* He has suspended the laws 
of the country to save us from the danger of anarchy ! We deny 
^die danger, and deprecate the remedy. If ministers could afford 
lo fan the flame of insurrection^ to aUmn the country into a sur- 
i«nder of its liberties, we contend that a danger that couM be thus 
tampered with, thus made a convenient pretence for seizing a 
power beyond the Jaw to put it down, might have been put down 
withaui a power bejfond thelaoK If a Government's conspiring 
4igahist itself were a sufficient , ground for arming it with arbi- 
trary power, no country could for a moment Jbe safe against 
.ministerial treachery and encrpachment, against real despotism 
'fo9nded on pretended disaffection. Government would be in 
perpetual convulsions and afiected hysterics, like a fine lady who 
wants to domineer over her credulous husband. We deny that 
disaffection existed, except that kind which arose from extreme 
distress. Hunger is not disloyalty. Nor can we admit that a 
•Government's having reduced a country to a state of unparalleled 
distress, and consequent desperation, is a reason for giving carU 
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^fianehe to fbt Gwmnmwt, md putting ihe people mderiailir 
tary ex«catioii. At tbb rate, ^ ^one ihe Goverameitl, Ae 
more firfnly it ougjlit to be rooted : the greater the abme of con- 
fidence^ ^tbe BM>re blind end uidiiiiited the confidence oug^t to be*: 
wd mj fldtoiniatration need only bring a nation to the brink of 
rnin^ in order to 4iavenijght to plunge it into the depdis of sla^rety. 
itos'Oaaiy to ^keep die peace ^th 'idie irtvord ;^— n»ove flattering to 
the pride of ^power to em A feeistance to oppression^ (ban to 
remove the canses of it. To reduce a people to tbe alternative 
'ott^bMtm or of arbitrary sway^ does nqt require tbe talents of n 
great stateMnan. if Lord Castl^reagh chims the merit of h«>ving 
redooed «8 4o ^at alterafati^^ we shall «ot dispwKe it with him : 
whatever may be the result, me^ cannot thank him. 

His Lordship might, however, have made good his retrem, 
with >a decent orderiy appearance, if he bad not chosen to go out 
of his Wf to tAe iup a Spy behind him on his «ew metaphysical 
charger, and to 'ride the Mgh borse over all those, wfao are not 
the fast friends and «tautioh adnurers of that profession, os traitoi% 
mi no true men^ Sir Francis Surdett, not relishing this asaanlt 
oif the ^master ttnd man, pulled <off the Squire, and 'roHtqg bim ki 
ibe^ ttnid, fuelled bim so mimercMiHy vrith Irish evidence and 
musty efiidtt^ts of liis friends and rebtions, that bis gallant psttfon, 
eeeing rtie<pfigbt%e w&sin, dismounted, and wns 'oondeseending 
enough to acteoWledge, diaft ^^ cruelly M'as ki levery species detesh 
table,'' and that ^' ihe lamented to think that there were misoreanla 
in human nalufee capaMe of commilting crime for the love of n^ 
M'ard ;*' sentimieiits -not new indeed, but new in his Lovdflfaip% 
mouth. The country gentlemen must baw Mi relieved, and 
Xiord Lascdles^ hat have recovered its priminve shape! The 
House of Commons is no dupe; Lord CasMereagh bo driveller. 
Would he dien 'seriously persuade them, that the Spy banged bis 
cM friends and accomplices out of pure love to has country, and 
disinterested friendship to his Lordship? We would adraie the 
noble Lord in the blue ribbon to tut bis parliamentary connexion 
with bis police ac<]narntaace at once. The thing cannot answer^ 
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it isr q;atMt deeonuH. He mighk w wril ntradace his soav^ngtr 
is ft penoo of Mtion it Carhon-Hoiise, asflttenpt to {tess off his 
;^ ai n gentlettni^ iod t mui of faodoar, any Where else ! The 
giHidemeiiHttfaefs would timi op their noses st one of Us Lordship'i 
iMkeisify ipl^iidflges, «iid the dsoial sensiei of the EngUsh nrtion 
talus with disglidt irom the other, when forced opoo it as a beau 
m^rfeau df morality^ with the muee pkquant of ministerial pobe^ 
gyiic ! W<^ ^e^ fled td fitid the foriner Secretary for Ireknd 
reprobating the practice of flogging to extract evidence, as '« a 
tiib^ Wicked flind unwarrantable piece of torture *^ a confession 
Which seemed to be extorted from his Lordship by the impress 
sion made by the reading of some Of Mi*. FitinMy's vBdants, as 
diey are called, thongh they are rio tnore Mr. Finnert/a affidavits^ 
Wlio ptdfcdred them, than they are Mr. Bennet's, who- read themv 
E^ry ttStig relating to Ais siibjeet is pahticularly iiiteresting at 
fliis ttfbment, when the saMe pomti h vesCed in the same hands 
in diis country, that was wielded twenty yeaiii i^ Hi IrMand«-^ot 
indeed as a precedent to the English govemment, but as a warning 
to the English people. We give no opinion on the truth or fidse- 
hood of the allegations contifincU in' the affidavits^ hot we do iny, 
that the noble Secretaiy reasoned very badly on the snlject. He 
says flnt Mr. Fimerly is not a vtsy loyal nisn^ that is, he is not 
very itroUf^ attached to hn Lordidiip's persol» or government^ 
and thsrefore neidiar Mr. Knnerty, nor any person taking an oath 
ID ah Irish court of justice, refleeting on his lordsUp's adniinia4> 
tmfion, is to be beheVed. Mr. Fimverfy puUishecl an account of 
Ae pi'Oeeiidings on Orr*s trials which was dleenied ai Ubel, and 
dierefare Ae whole history of the friab rebellion aild of the year 
1798 k a fiable. liord Castlereagh would net consent to quash 
hb prosecution of Mr. Fimerty on this ground some years ago, 
because be would not shun inquiry, and yet the affidavits were not 
siifered to be rend in cOuit, and his LonUhip depTeeatea their 
production in pariidment. He diinks it hard that he nuist he 
called on to prdve a negative, when others swear ponti^ely to the 
affirmative. Accusation against hk L6r<kh^ is to pass not for a 
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proof of gnilt but iimoceiice, and his inability to refute the chargft 
only calk for a greater degree of candid interpretation and impli^t 
faith in his Lordship's word. Insinuation <Hiiiy requires confidence 
to repel it — proof more confidence-rconvictiQa uniimited confi* 
dence. Whether the things : ever happened or no, they are to be 
equally buried in eternal silence in Mr. Finnerty's '^disloyal breast:'' 
not a tittle of evidence is to be suffered to escape from the bui^et 
of affidavits which he has got together by forl^iddcyi means* H^ 
Xiordship's Irish administration is to be ins<?rutable as anotb^ 
Providence, secret as another Inquisitipu; the Engiisb Parlies 
ment are to ppt the broad seal of their sanction upon it ! It waa 
certainly unlucky at this juncture of the debate, that Mr. W* Sooitb 
should have started up with the case of Mr. Judkin Fit^erald^ 
who (it J seems, by his own account of his services, not from aigr 
i^daviUs a^inst him) had been most activie jn inflictii^ this 
'Vcruel^and unwarrantable species of torture/' and was m^de.a; 
Baronet in consequence. 

'' And stmts Sir Jodkin, an exceeding knave V 

llie unconsciousness of the Irish government exceeds evei?f 
thing.. They are not only ^'innocent of the knoAvIedge, till they 
applaud the deed," ibut ignorant of it, after they have applauded 
it^ It is no wonder that the fixed air and volatile spii:it of Mr. 
Canning's wit frothed up at this indiscreet mention of :8ir Judkin^ 
and that he wished to^'^ bury him quick," under the artificial 
flowers <of his oratory. The dead tell no tales — of the dead. or 
die living! Mn Canning twitted Mr. W. Smith with. attacking 
the dead, because* ''he- had found that the absent could: answer." 
Does this allude to :the Laureate ? If so, let Mr. Canning caU 
for more flowers, and^ lay him by the side of Sir Judkin. This 
allusion to the answer to M^r. W. Smith is> however, remarkably 
candid, as Mr* Southey declares in it ihat he never thought Mr. 
.Canning worth an answer. He may now return the' compliment 
in kind, by inscribing the next edition of his ''Inscriptions" to 
the author p( the ^"ilnti-Jacobin.'' 
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*' O nlly sbeep^ come ye-to seek the Iamb here of the wolfT 

Jufy 17, 1917. 
A WBiTER ID a Monung Paper, a few days ago, commented 
very wisely and wittily on the situation of the State Prisoners, 
under the Suspension of the Habeas Corpus, as a warning to the 
people of .Enghind not to meddle in politics. He seemed infi- 
nitely amused with the inability of these poor devils ** to get out/* 
though he seemed to know no reason why they should be kept in. 
'^ One of these gentlemen must have a flute, forsooth T he ex* 
claims withja very hysterical air, as if it was a good joke truly for 
a man to have a.flkite tak^ from him, and not to be able to get 
it back. again.* Even Mr. Hiley Addington allows that Evans 
JDight have his flute. again, if he did not use it. If this writer 
bad himself been in the habit of blowing a great war-trumpet^ 
..and wished ta make as much noise as ever, with it in time of peacc^ 
lie might not lijce to have it taken from hinu He, however, coi^ 
soIes^Mr. Evans, for the loss of bis flute, with the very old and 
•original observation, " That the people bear the same relation t0 
the Qovemment, as the sheep to. the shepherd, and that the sheep 
ought not to dictate to the shepherd, orrempustrate against what 
he does for their good.'' Now the sheep are not usually in the 
habit of dictating, or remonstrating on such occasions, except in 
that sort of language which Latpyer Scout advices Sheep-face to 
imitate before Justice Mittimus, and to which this Professional 
Gentleman seems to wish the State Prisoners to resort in their 

* It is the making light of the distresses and complaints of our victims, be- 
cause we have them in our power, that is the principle of all cruelty and 
tyranny. Our pride takes a pleasure in the sufferings our malice has inflicted ; 
eyery. aggravation. of : their case is a provocation to new injuries. and insnlta; and 
iheirpretens}ons,to justice or mercy become ridiculous in proportion to their 
hopelessness of redress. It was thus that Mother Brownrigg whipped her pren* 
tices to death ; and in the same manner our facetious Editor would work himself 
np to apply the thumb-screw to any one ivho was unable to resist the applica* 
tjooy witta.a few ** ionooth^y* and other sncb ^^.comfit-maken wives' oaths.* 
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intercourse with the Home Department. The fleecj foohj whom 
the writer holds op a& model8.,of wisdom and spirit to his country- 
men, do^ to be sure, make a terrible noise at a sheep-shearing, 
and a short straggle when they feel the knife at their throats* 
But our aOegori^t, we suspect, would regard these as Ja<iobini- 
cal, or Ultra-Jacobinical symptoms. He would have the people 
stand still to be fleeced, and have dieir throats cut, livhenevei^ 
Government pleases. He has in his eye the subUmest example 
of self-devotion : '' As a lamb, he was led to the slaughter : as 
a sheep before the shearers is dumb, so he opened not his ntouth.'^ 
We cannot understand die point of comparison in diis $heep^Hng 
aigument. If the people are really to be as silly, and as submis* 
sive as sheep, they will be worse treated. A ^ck of sheep pass 
their time very comfwtably on Salisbury plain, biting the short 
sweet grass, or lying with " metek mouths raminant," till they tath 
fit to send to market ; we have sometimes heard them fill the aiir 
with a troublous cry, as they p^tas down Oxfofdnstitet^ to JSiniih^ 
field, and the next morning it is all over with them. Bat Go*» 
veitaments have not the same reason for ttkiog care of the pebpl<e, 
** poor, poor dumb months," they do not ordinarily sell Aem or 
eat then. The comparison would be much nearer to beasts dF 
burden, asses, or '' camels in Aeir war,^ who, as Sbakspciare ek^ 
presses it,-— 



** have their provender 



Only for bearing burthens, and aore blovia 
For sinkiDg qnder them.'* 

However edifying and attractive these kind of examples of rimpli- 
city, patience, and good behaviour, taken from sheep, oxen, and 
asses, must be to the people, they are rather invidious, sooMthiog 
worae than equivocal, as they relate to tfie designs Mid goed-wiU 
of the Govemmint towards them. This writer indeed commitd 
himself very strangely on this subject, or, as the phrase is, lets 
the cat out of the bag, without intending it. In a broadside 
which he published against the author of the *^ Political Register/' 
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b» mjs mkk infiaile luwe^^:-*-*^' Mr. CSobbett iukl 4»«eo JMni«> 
leQcedito two yean' iappiiflomait for a libel; mad Amiag Aeiimt 
ikit ho iN» in Newgit*, U was diacovoved dwi Ik Imd beenao' 
cndly in iroatjr widi GowiiNnent to avoid d» aenienoe paned 
nponluni; and that he had proposed to certain of the Agents of 
ikkiOtm, Jdiit if ikej irorid let kkm off, thej n^ght nmke what 
future use tbey pknsedof hini: he wamU entirdjfbitrmftkecamt 
of the people: be would eidier write ornot write, or write against 
theni, as he had once done before, just as Ministers thought pro- 
per. To this, however, it was replied, Aat ' Cobbett had writ- 
ten on too many sides already to be worth a groat for the service 
of Gmernmmdf and he accordingly suffered his confinement,** 

T^is puss^ge is at least worth a groat: it lets us into the Edi- 
tor's real ojHfdon ot what it is that alone makes any writer *' worth 
a groat for !the servioe of Government," viz. his being able and 
wiUing leii^^ to ieirayihe catise of the people; and, we shonld 
hope, mi^ Qipenile as an antidote to any future cant about she^ 
aaddMiibeids! 

The eame oonsbtent patriot and loyalist, the Sir Robert Filmer 
of the daj^ asked some time ago—'' Where is the madman that 
helieviM the doctrine of Divine Right ? Where is the rnvdman 
thatmserts that doctrine J'' As no one else was found to do ic^ 
he liimsei^ . the other day^y look up his own chattenge, and a& 
jirmedy wtlli a lesointe air, tha^— '' Louis XVIII. bad die same 
riglfet to the tbrone of France, independently of his merits or oon- 
dudt, Ibat Mr. Coke, of Norfolk, had to his estate at HoJUham." 
He «fid not any whether Jnmes II. had the same ri^t to the 
throne of Sngjbuid, ind^ndently of his eondnct or merits, diat 
Lonis XVUI* bus to thc^ throne of France : bat the inference of 
eanase is that the people of France bdong to Louis X VIII. yust 
as the live stock on a farm bdongi |o ibe owner of it, or as the 
daves in the West Indies M^^g to ihe owners of the plantalioo, 
and that msnkand are neither m^re nor less than a herd of slaves, 
the pni|Miity of kings. This is at least os good a thing as the 
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doctrine of di^ne right. We do not wcNider tfaatthe writer, after 
this '^ delicious dedatation,'' Ihoughtit proper tD'apoldgiie^.ta.iiii 
coiirt-readers for expresaiiig hi& approbation' of tke abolition: of. thi 
Slave Trade^ as indirectly compromising those principIes:of legi^ 
:timacy, >vhicfa make one part of the species the property of ano»4 
ther, and which we have seen so successfully established in JEuropa 
as the bans of liberty, humanity, and social order I 



July 19, 1SI7. 

Thb Opposition, it sterns, with Mr. Brougham at their head, 
^'attack all that is valuable in our institutions." So says Lord 
Castlereagh ; and, to make the thing the more incredible, so sayi 
The Courier! They attack Sir Judkin Fitzgerald and the use 
of the torture; and therefore they attack all that is valuable in 
our institutions. They attack the system of spies. and informers { 
and therefore they attack all that is valuabb in our institutions* 
They object to the moral characters of such men as Castles and 
Oliver; and therefore they attack all that is most respectable -ift 
the countiy* Tbey consider Lord Sidmouth, who is ^ tD>ac» 
quaint us with the perfect spy o' th' time," as no conjuieiy treat 
his circular letters and itinerantinceudiaries with as little eeremouy 
as respect ; and therefore they are hostile to aU that is venerabb 
in our constituted authorities. They do not approve of the Sua* 
pension of the Habeas Corpus, of Standing Armies, -and Rotten 
Boroughs ; and therefore they would overturn aU that is most 
valuable in the Constitution. They si^ that Lord -Castlereagh 
^as connected with the measures of the Irish govemmeot in the 
year 1793 ; ^^^ they ar« said to hold a langoi^e ^ grossly 
libellous/' They say that' they do not wish the same system ia 
be introduced by his Lordship in this country; and their prin^ 
ciples are denounced as '' of a decidedly revolutionary ehnracterJ* 
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l[liey^>tfi]iik of thepreseiit administn^oii as MnCaDning formeriy 
thou^t of it, 9iid di^.tfaink of Mr.CanDiog as all tbe worlds 
think. Is that all ? Oh no! They speak against the- renewal > 
of the Income Tax ; and this, in the opinion of some persons, 
is attacking what is more valuable than all our other institutions 
put together ! For our own parts, our political confession of 
iaith on this subject is short : we neither consider Lord Castle- 
f eagh as the Constitution, nor The Courier as the Country. 

But if, aJTter all, and in spite of our teeth, we should be forced 
to acknowledge that Sir Judkin Fit^erald and the use . of the 
torture, that the system of spies and informers,' that Lord Sid- 
mouth's sagacity, circulars, and travelling delegates, that arbi- 
trary imprisonment md solitary confinement, the Suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus,, Standing Armies, and Rqtten Boroughs^ 
Lord Castlereagh's past measures or future designs, Mr. Can- 
ning's love of liberty, and Mr. Vansittarfs haDkeriags after the 
Income Tax, are all that is left, valuable in our in^kuiians, or 
readable in the cot/n//^, then we must say, that the mora 
•effectually the Opposition " attack all that is valuable in such 
institutions," the more we shall thank them ; and that the sooner 
we can get rid of all that is ^' mostrespectable ^ in such a system, 
the less occasion we shall have to blush for the Country. 
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ENGLAND in 1798. 

By S. T. Coleridge. 

August 2, 1817. 

The Monthly Magazine tells us that this country has occa- 
-sioned the death of 5,8(X)/XX) persons in Calabria, Russia, 
Poland, Germany, France, Spain, and Portugal. This country, 
reader, England! our country, our great, our glorious, our 
J>eloved countiyy acccM'ding to &is Magazine, has been the guilty 
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ciMie. of all diii canage P-^ So sain Mt. Smiiknf apvcl <ie (htar-^ 
terfy Rmew,. 1817. Thiui nnga Miu Cakiic%0^ iahia *' Faara 
ia Solitode^" 1796:— 

" We hate offendedj^ ok ! my. couDirymen ! 
We have offended very grievously. 
And been most tyrannous. 

■ Thankless too for peaoe ; 
(Peace long preserved by fleets and perilous seas] 
Secure from actual warfare, we liave lov'd 
To swell the war-whoop, passionate for war ! 
Alas ! for ages ignorant of all 
Its ghastlier workings (famine or blue plague. 
Battle, or siege, or flight through wintry snows). 
We, this whole people, have been clamorous 
Ik>r war and bloodshed'; animating^sports; 
ThewbiGht we pay for as a thing to talkiof, 
. Spectators and 'not combatants J Nbgucs» 
Antieipiative.of a.wrong unfelt,« 
No .speonlatuMi on contingency, 
Howoven dim and vag^i;, t^ vague, and dim 
To yield a justifying, cause; and forth. 
(Stuff'd out with big preamble, hoI]f names. 
And adjurations of the God in Heaven), 
We send our mandates for the certain death 
Of thousands and ten thousand ! Boys and girls, 
And women, that would groan to see a child 
Pull off an inseetW leg,; all' read oTwar; 
The best amusement for opiv morning's meal ! 
The poor wretch, who has learnt his only prayers 
For curses, who knows scarcely words enough 
To ask a blessing from his HeavenlycFatheTi 
Becomes a fluent phrasemauf absolute 
And techniGai in victories and defeat 
And all our dainty terma for firatrtcide; 
Term» which we trundte smoothly o'er our tongues^ 
Like mere abstractions, empty sounds to which^ 
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We join no feeling and attach no form ! 

As if the soldier died without a wound ; 

As if the fibres of this godlike frame 

Were gored without a pang ; as if the wretch 

Who fell in battle, doing bloody deeds. 

Passed off to heaveny translated, and not killed ; — 

As though he had no wife to pine for him — ^ 

No God to judge him ! Therefore, evil days 

Are coming on us, O my countrymen I 

And what if all-avenging Providence, 

Strong and retributive, should make us know 

The i^ieaDtng of our words ; force ua to feel 

The desolation and the agony 

Qf our fierce 4oiAg8 ! , , 

I have told, . 
O ipritons ! O my brethren ! I have told 
Mosjb bitter truth, but without bitterness. 
Noi: d^em my zeal or factious or mistimed : 
For never can true courage dwell with them. 
Who playing tricks with conscience, dare not look 
At their own vices. We have been too long 
Dupes of a deep delusion ! — Others, meanwhile, 
Oote with a mad idolatry ; and all 
Who will not fall before their images. 
And yield them woi«hip# they are enemies 
£v«n of th^r country I' 

Sodi have. 1 been deem'd/' *«^ 
- , 5, T» G^ 

r " 

* imi ha afWM ^ ^eiep^ed ^ Bo.tofec^ Jlfbr^ Coi^aainaB sow after b^ama 
jfimonfit^Jpr war himielf ; and ^ swelVd the war-whoop " iq the Morning Post. 
** I am not iudeed silly enough,* he says, ^ to take as any thing more than a 
▼iolent hyperbole of party debate, Mr* Pox's assertion that the hde war (180«) 
%tf a «Mr pfiodu^ h^ <&f MoRiUHa Fosr; or. I shonld b<e prond to have the 
iKordi.iiwiorib^diaqjiny tomb**— ^tfVr>>9Pl^ L^tforkf vol^ i. p* 212. 
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ON THE EFFECTS OF WAR JND TAXES. 

** QnMt princes bave great playthings. Some have play'd 

At hewing monntains into men, and some 

At building human wonders monntain-high. 

Bat war's a game, whicfay were their subjects wise. 

Kings would not pby at.*' Cowfik. 

JyguttSh 1817. 

1*HE whole queation of the effect of war and tazety m an eco- 
nomical point of view, reduces itself to the distinction between 
productive and unproductive labour. It is a pity that some 
member of the House of Commons does not move a string of 
resolutions on this subject, as a comment on the measures of the 
present, and a guide to those of future reigns. A film appears 
to have been spread for some time over the eyes of the nation, 
as to the consequences of the course they were pursuing; and a 
good deal of pains has been taken, by sophistry, and false state- 
ments, to perplex a very plain question. But we are not without 
hopes, in the following observations, of putting the merits of our 
debt and taxes in so clear a light, that not even the Finance Com- 
mittee shall be. any loiter blind to them. ^ 

Labour is of two kinds, productive and unproductive^ — that 
which adds materially to the comforts and necessaries of life, or 
that which adds nothing to the common stock, or nothing in pro- 
portion to what it takes away from it in order to maintain itself. 
Money may be lud out, and people employed in either of these 
two kinds of labour equally, but not, we imagine, with equal 
benefit to the community. — {Seep. 109, Ifc. of this volume.'] 

Suppose! employ a man in standing on bis head, or running 
up and down a hill all day, and that I give him five sbittings a 
day for his pains. He is equally employed, equally paid, and 
equally gains a subsistence in this way, as if he was employed, 
in his original trade pf a shoemaker, in making a pw of shoes 
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for a person who wants them. But in the one case he b employ^ 
10 unproductive, in the other in productive labour. In the on^, 
he is employed and paid and receives a subsistence for doing that 
which might as well be let alone ; in the other, for doing that 
which is of use and importance, and which must either be done 
by him, or give some one else double trouble to do it. If I hire 
a livery-servant, and keep him fine and lazy and welUfed to stand 
behind my chair while I eat turtle or venison, this is another in-^ 
stance of unproductive labour. Now the. person who is in real 
want of a pair of shoes, and who has by bis own labour and skill 
raised money enough to pay for them, will not assuredly lay it 
out, in preference, in hiring the shoemaker to run up a hill for 
him, or to stand upon his head, or behind a chair for his amuse* 
ment.* But if 1 have received tbb money from him in the shape 
of taxes, having already received enough in the same way to pay 
for my shoes, tiny stockings, my house, my furniture, &c. then 
it is very likely (as we see it .constantly happen) that I shall lay 
put this last five shillings worth of tases, which I probably get 
for doing nothing, in employing another person to do nothing, 
—or to run up a hill, or to stand upon bis head, or wait be- 
hind me at dinner, while the poor man, who pays me the tax, 
goes without his shoes and his dinner. Is this clear ? . Or put it 
thus in two. words. That is productive labour, for which a man 
will give the only money he has in the world, or a certain sum, 
having no more than other people : that is unprodu.ctiveJabour, 
for which a man will never give the only money he. is worth, the 
money be has earned by his own . labour, nor any money at all^ 
unless he has ten times as much as he wants, or as other people 

r * We never knew. but one instance to contradict this, opinion. Aperwiii 
who had only fonrpence left in the world, which his wife bad put by to pay for 
the baking of some meat and a podding, went and laid it oat in pnrcbasing a 
new string for a guitar. Some one on this occasion quoted the lines, 

'< And ever against eatmg^zxtM, 
Wrap me in soft Lydian airs." 

S 
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iMve, to tkr(i# away in sbperfliiities. A tfnn who has only got 
■loney %cf buy a toalT will not lay it oat in an ice. But be may 
hy it oM in a dram ! Yes ; because to the fetched ilia ofted 
more importaiit to forgiet their future tbafn ieven to supply their 
present wants. The ettrav^;ance iMid thbughttessness of the 
poor arise, not from their having more than enoi^h to satisfy their 
immediate necessities, but ttom their not having enough to ward 
off impending ones, — in a word, froih desperation. This is the 
trae answer to Mr. Maitfaus's poKtico-theological system of 
parish ethics, the only real cliie to the csuses and the cure of 
pauperism ! 

If the Board of Works were to have a canal made from Lon«> 
don to the Land's !Eild (as has been propbsed) this^ for aught we 
know, would be productive labour, and well paid for out of die 
piAlic taxes ; because Ae public might in the end reap the bene* 
fit of the mofiey and the hbour so employed. But if the Prince 
Regent were by the advice of some fantastic^, purblind politic 
cian, to order this candi to be liiiled all the Way with goIdJeaf^ 
wMch would be Washed away as soon iss the water cane ia^ the 
canal, this is what we should cidl unproductive labour. Such a 
pitgect Wddd indeed cost as much moneys it would require tbe 
raiiAng of as many tates, it woidd keei> as matiy mien employed^ 
h Would mainlsain them wUle they were so employed, jusi as well 
as if th^ were employed in any other way; but when done, it 
would be of no use to Pnnce or people* .We have heard of a 
patriotie nobleman, who had a brick-wall buik round bis estate, 
to gi¥e employment to the poor in his aieighbourhood. If he had 
afterwards entfioyed them to puK it down again, it would have 
given them twice the employment and done twice the good. 
But if the sauie persons had been employed in productive labour, 
in ndsfaig c6rti, in tUsling ftirhiture, in building or intprotviilg 
cottages, it would not have been equally iadviseable to set them 
to work again to bum the com, or destroy ^e furniture, or pull 
down the cott^;es. In s|^te<the<iof the fashionable doctrines of 
political economy, so well stiitcd^^ t6 the extravagance of the times. 



ihere is watettAog cSse to be cdniidered iii judging 0/ the va1u6 
of hboor, besides wha(C it dosts, m. wh^l it produces; wfaedief 
it is of use to any body, titA to ivhoni. All is not gain that goes 
out of the purse. Th6 nobletoan above metotioned did not take 
fb6 money to pay for building the wall ^ound his estate out of the 
pockets of the people ; but suppose an etpuA sum to be tiriten 
yearly out of ike Civil list or any other branch of public revenue, 
and employed hi raiding sotne huge heap of stones — ^not a mona- 
ment, but a mausoleum of royal t^ste atid magnificence — ^tfae 
^(t^iestion is, whether the money thus raised by taxes, s(nd laid out 
in a job, is a savii^ ot a loss to the public ? And this qaestiosi 
U, lire conceive, answered by another. Whether if the money had 
rediained in the hands of fte ptiblic, they wotfld have agreed 
imong themsehres, to halve laid it otit m such a building for them 
to look at ? It would hardTy be thought ^se to vote a sum o( 
ttioney, to btdld a Cottage Omie, laige enongh to coiner a whol^ 
eonnty ; thoogh the expense (aAd, accor<fitig to the theory we are 
combating, the benefit) would increase With the size of the build- 
Ikig and die W^te of Work. The Pyramids Of Egypt and die 
Pavilion ^t Brighton, ^te ktAong th6 instances of unprodtictive 
labour. 

We have been tWeiity years at War, and have laid out five 
hundred niiAiOns in War taxes; and what have we gained by it? 
Where are the pfoceeds? If it has not been thrown away in^ what 
product no return, if it has not been sunk in the war, as ihuch 
as if it bad been sunk in the sea, if the govemmeiit as gOOd fac- 
tors for the general weal have laid out all this enormous sum in 
useful works, in productive labour ^ let thenii give us back the 
prilacipal and the interest, (which is jyst double) and keep the 
profits to themselves — instead of which, they have made away 
witti the principal, and come to us to pay them the interest in 
foxes. They have nothing to shew for either, but spiked cannon, 
rotten ships, gunpowder blown into the air, hedps of dead mtoV 
sculls, the turned heads and coats of Poets Laureate, with the 
gllones of Trafalgar and Waterloo, whiich hoWever ^Ul pay oq 

s 2 
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scores. Let them set them up at auction^ and see what they will 
fetch. Not a torn! We. have killed so many French^ it ia true. 
■But we had better have spent powder and shot iu shooting at crows. 
Though we have laid the ghost . of the French Revolution, we 
cannot f' go to supper" upon the carcase. If the present distress 
aud difficulty arise merely from our no longer having a bug-bear 
to contend with, or because, (as Mr. Southey says) . the war is no 
longer a customer to the markets, to the amount of fifty millions 
a year, why not declare war upon the Man in the Moon to-morrow, 
and never leave off till we have sent him to keep Bonaparte com- 
pany at St. Helena? Why, it is but ordering so many. cannon 
and cutlasses, no matter for what purpose-^and equipping, and 
fantastically accoutrii^ so. many loyal corps of. minions of the 
moon, Diana's foresters, and *^ the manufactures of Birmingham 
and Sheffield would revive to-^morrow." - If we had howitzers be- 
fore of a prodigious size, let us have bombs of a calibre that Lord 
Castlereagh never dreamt of; and instead of iron balls, golden 
ones. Why not? The expense would be the greater. If we 
made the eardi ring before, let us now make the welkin roar. 
The absurdity would be as costly, and more bloodless. A voy- 
age to the moon would take at least as much time, as many lives 
and millions to acoomplish, as the. march to Paris. But then our 
merchants would not meanwhile get a monopoly of the trade of 
Europe, to stimulate their laggard patriotism, nor would the 
sovereigns of Europe be able to plant the standard of Legitimacy 
on the horns of the moon!— But though we have nothing to shew 
for the money we have madly squandered in war, we have some* 
thing to pay for it (rather more than we can afford) to contractors, 
monopolists, and sinecurists, to the great fundholders and borough- 
mongers, to those who have helped to carry on, and to those 
who have been paid for applauding this sport-royah, as the most 
patriotic and profitable employment of the wealth and resources 
of a country. These persons, the tax-receivers, have got a 
mortgage on the property, health, strength, and skill of the rest 
of the community, who pay the tax^s, which bows their industry 
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to the grouiid^ and deprives tben of the necessary means of sub- 
sistence. The principal of the debt which the nation has coh- 
tnicted, has been laid out io unproductive labour, in inflicting 
the mischiefs and miseries of war ; and the interest is for the most' 
part equally laid out in unproductive labour, in fomenting the 
pride and luxury of those who have made their fortunes by the 
war and taxes. In a word, ihe. debt and taxes are a government 
machine, which diverts. that portion of the wealth and industry of. 
the people, which would otherwise be employed in supplying die 
wants and oomforts (say) of a hundred persons, to pamper the . 
extravagance, vices, and artificial appetites of a single individuieil; 
and so on in proportion, to the whole country. Every tax laid on ; 
in this manner, unnerves the arm of industry, is wrung from the 
bowels of want, and breaks the spirit of a nation, lessens the< 
number of hands which are employed in us^fiil labour, to seduce 
them into artificial, dependent, and precarious modes of subsist- 
ence, while the rich themselves find, their reward for the indulg- 
ence pf their indolence and voluptuousness in '' the gout, serpigo, 
and the rheum,'' so that *^ their proper loins, do curse them." It 
has been said that the taxes taken from the people return to them 
again, like the vapours drawn up from the earth, in clouds, that 
descend again in refreshing dews and fertiliziiig showers. On the 
contrary, they are like these dews and showers drawn off from: 
the ground by artificial channels into private reservoirs and useless 
cisterns to stagnate and corrupt. The money which is paid in 
taxes is taken from the people; the labour for which it pays does 
not benefit the people. A tax which goes to pay for the feeding 
of a pair of curricle horsea! or fiivourite hunters, swallows up the 
subsistence of several pppr families. We cannot for ourselves 
approve of the privations, of the hunger, cold, or nakedness, to 
which these poor families are exposed, to keep up the flesh and 
the spirit of the sleek and high-mettled inhabitants of the warm,^ 
well-littered stable, even though they were of the breed of Swift's 
Houyuhyi9s! But t^at is a different que^ion* All that vie 
fnean to say here is, that the U^x takes the corn out of the bellie;! 
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is laid on to pey for a dog-kemiel at a stable^ might have svred a 
whole village from going into ruin and de^j : and the carriage 
that glitters like a meteor abpg the streets of the metropolis, 
often deprives the wretched inmate of the distant cotti^e of the 
chair he sits oo, the table he eats on, the bed he Kes on. A 
street lined with coaches and with beggars djbg at the steps ^f 
the doors, pves a strong lesson to common sense and political 
foresight, if not to humanity. A nation cannot subsist on impro^ 
ductive labour, on war and taies, or be composed merely of 
parish and state paupers. All unproductive labour is supported 
by productive labour. All persons maintained by the taxes or 
employed by those who are maintained by them are a clog, a 
dead weight upon those who pay them, diat consume the produce 
of the State, and add nodiing to it — a dead carcase fastened to 
a livii^ one, with this difference, that it still devours the food 
which it does not provide. Need we ask any farther, how war 
and taxes, sinecures and monopolies, by degrees, weaken, im-* 
poverish, and ruin a State ? Or whether they can go od increas* 
ing for ever i There is an excess of inequality and oppression, 
of luxury and want, which no stale can survive ; as there is a 
point at which the palsied frame can no kmger support itself* vad 
at which the withered tree falls to the ground. 

If the sovereign of a country were lo employ the whole popu^ 
letion in doing nothing but dirowikig stones into the sea, he would 
soon become the king of a desert island. If a sovereign exhausts 
die wealdi and strength of a country in war, h^ ^ill end in being 
e tdiig of slaves and beggars. The toatietial debt is just the mea^ 
sure, the cbeck^ccount of the labour and resources of the country 
^hicfa have been so wasted — of the stones we have been throwing 
mto the sea. This debt is in fact an obligation entered into by 
die government on the part of the tax-payers, to indemnify the 
tax-receivers fbr their sacrifices in enabling the government to 
carry on the war. It is a power of attorney, extorted from tAne* 
tenths of die conlmudty, making over to the remainh^ ^Ih m 
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ttnlitnited commaad over the wiCMirces^ the comforts^ Ihelaibour^ 
the happiness and libertj of the great mass of society, by which 
their resources, their comforts, their labour, their happiness, and 
their liberty, have l^eq lost, and made away with in government 
knick>^knacks, and ihe kick-pshaws of legitimacy. Half the re^ 
sources and productive labour of the country for die last twenty 
years, have been sunk in this debt, and we are now called upop 
to make good the deficiency— how .we ci|n I—- It has been shrewdly 
asked, whether, if every one paid a hundred per cent, income 
tax, the .nation could flourish? And when we are told that '^ the 
war has been a customer to the country for a length of time to 
the amount of fifty millions a year," that is, has drained that sum 
from the pockets of the nation to emjjfoy the hands of the nation 
in producing nothing — we are at no loss to account for the con- 
sequences* A writer, whose own fault it is that we do not feel 
all the respect for him we could wish, lias ridiculed thje ide^ of 
a nation being in debt to itself, '' like a trad^nian to hi^ cfedi- 
tora," and contends that '' a much fairer instancy woifld be tjbat 
pf a hiiisband and wife playiog card^ at the same, table against 
each other, where what the one loses, the other gains." Now 
ipen and their wives do not .usually pay one another the money 
they lose at c^rds; and i;no9t people will be ready enough to re- 
duce this simile to practie?, by not paying the taxep, whenever 
the author shall have convinced Mr. VajQsittart, that it is no 
matter whether the money is in the hands of the people or the 
government, and that to save trouble it bad better remain where 
it is. Mr. Southey^ in his late painphl^t, has very emphatically 
described thie different effects of nycmey laiiji out in war and peace^ 
'^ What bounds," he exclaims, *' could imag^iation 9^ to the 
welfare and glory of this island, if a tenth p^rt, or even a twen-i 
tieth of what the war eypienditipre has been, were annually ap-t 
plied in improving apd crieatiiK harl^u;V| in bringing roads to 
the best possible repajri 19 Qoionizing upon p^r waste lands, in 
reclaiming iens, and conqnerupg tnicts frpni tl^ a^, in encourag-^ 
ing the Ubenl arts, endo^ng schopls .904 ch^i^rcbeiB/' icc« Tbia. 
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is a singular slip of the pen in so noisy and triumphant a war- 
monger as. the Poet Tiaureate. But logical inconsistency seems 
to be a sort of poetical license. Even in contradicting himself, 
he is not right. For the money as he proposes to employ it, 
would only degenerate into so many government jobs, and the 
low-lived mummery of Bible Societies. Hie pinnacle of pros- 
perity and glory to which he. would by these means raise the 
country, does not seem quite so certain. The other extreme of 
distress and degradation, to which the war-system has reduced it, 
is' deep and deplorable indeed. 



CHARACTER OF MR. BURKE. 

October 5, 1817. 

It is not without reluctance that we speak of the vices and 
infirmities of such a mind as Burke's: but the poison of high 
example has by far the widest range of destruction : and, for the 
sake of public honour and individual int^rity, we think it right to 
say, that however it may be defended upon other grounds, the 
political career of that eminent individual has no title to the praise 
of consistency. Mr. Burke, the opponent of the American war, 
and Mr. Burke, the opponent of the French Revolution, are not 
the same person, but opposite persons — ^not opposite persons 
only^ but deadly enemies. In the latter period, he abandoned not 
only ail his practical conclusions, but all the principles on which 
they were founded. He proscribed all his former sentiments, 
denounced all his former friends, rejected and reviled all the 
maxims to which he had formerly appealed as incontestable. In 
the American ^^ar, he constantly spoke of the rights of the people 
as inherent, and inalienable: after the French Revolution, he 
began by treating them with the chicanery of a sophist, and ended 
by raving at them with the fury of a maniac. In the foroier case, 
he held out the duty of resistance to oppression, as the palladium 
and only ultimate resource of natural liberty ; in the latter, he 
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scoutedy pri^udged, vilified and nickoained^ all resistance in the 
abstract, as a foul and unnatural union of rebellion and sacrilege. 
In the one case, to answer the purposes of faction, be made it 
out^ that the people are always in the right; in the other, to 
answer di£ferent ends, he made it out that they are always in the 
wrong-^lunaUcs in the hands of their royal keepers, patients in 
the sick-wards of an hospital, or felons in the condemned cells of 
a prison. In the one, he considered that there was a constant 
tendency on the part of the prerogative to encroach on the rights 
of the people, which ought always to be the object of the most 
watchful jealousy, and of resistance, when necessary : in the other, 
he pretended to regard it as the sole occupation and ruling passion 
of those in power, to watch over the liberties and happiness of 
their subjects. The burthen of all his speeches on the American 
war, was conciliation, concession, timely reform, as the only 
practicable or desirable alternative of rebellion: the object of all 
bis writings on the French Revolution was, to deprecate and ex- 
plode all concession and all reform, as encouraging rebellion, and 
as an irretrievable step to revolution and anarchy. In the one, he 
insulted kings personally, as among the lowest and worst of man- 
kind; in the other, he held thiem up to the imagination of his 
readers, as sacred abstractions. In the one case, he was a par- 
tisan of the people, to court popularity ; in the other, to gain the 
favour of the Court, he became the apologist of all courtly: 
abuses. In the one case, he took part with those M'ho were 
actually rebels against his Sovereign : in the other, he denounced^ 
3i rebels and traitors, all those of his own countrymen who did 
not yield sympathetic allegiance to a foreign Sovereign, whom we 
bald always been in the habit of treating as an arbitrary tyrant. 

Nobody will accuse the principles of his present Maji^sty, or 
the general measures of his reign, of inconsistency. If tfipy had 
no other merit, they have, at least, that of having been all alpng. 
actuated by one uniform and constant spirit: yet Mr. Burke at 
one time vehemently opposed, and afterwards most intemperately, 
extoUed them : and it was for bis recanting his opposition, not for 
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his perBevwring in it, that he received his pensioo. He dees uot 
bimaelf mention his flaming speeches in the American war, as among 
the public services which had eptitled him to this remuneration. 
The truth is, that Burke was a man of fine fapcy and subtle 
reflection ; but not of sound and practical judgment, nor of high 
or rigid principles.-^As to his undersunding, he certainlj was not 
a great philosopher ; for his works of mere abstract reasoning are 
shallow and ine£Bcient :«-Hior was he a man of sense and business^ 
for, both in counsel and in conduct, he akuvied his friends as much 
at least as his opponents :»^ut he was an acute and accomplished 
man of letters — an ingenious political essayist. He applied the 
habit of reflection, which he had borrowed from his metaphysical 
studies, but which was not competent to the discovery of any 
elementary truth in that department, with great facility and such 
cess, to the mixed mass of huqian afiairs. He knew more of the 
political machine than a recluse philosopher ; and he speculate(| 
more profoundly on its prindples and general results than a mere 
politician. He saw a number of fine dbtinctioos and changeable 
aspects of things, the good mixed with the ill, and the ill mixed 
with the good; and with a sceptical indifference, in which the 
exercise of his own ingenuity was obviously the governing principle, 
suggested various topics to qualify or assist the judgment of others. 
But for this very reason, he was little calculated to become a 
leader or a partizan in any important practical measure. For the 
habit of Ms mind would lead him to find out a reason for or 
against any thing: and it is not on speculative refinemeots^ 
(which beloi^ to every side of a question)^ but on a just estimate 
of the aggregate mass and extended combinations of objections 
and advantages, that we ought to decide or act. Burke had the 
power of throwing true or false weights into the scales of political 
casuistry, but not firmness of mind (or, shall we say, honesty 
enough) to hold the balance. When he took a side, his vanity 
or his spleen more frequently gave the casting vote than his judg« 
ment ; and the fieriness of Ins zeal was in exact proportion to the 
lei^ty of his understanding, and the want of conscious sincerity. 
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He was fitted by nature and habit for tbe studies and laboors 
of die closet ; and was generallj mischievous when he came oiit ; 
because the very subtkty of his reasoning, which, left to itself, 
would have counteracted its own activity, or found its level in the 
common sense of mankind, became a dangerous engine in the 
hands of power, which is always eager to make use of the 
most plausible pretexts to cover the most fotal designs. That 
which, if applied as a general observation on human afiiurs, is a 
valuable truth suggested to the mind, may, when forced into the 
interested defence of a particular measure or system, become the 
grossest and basest sophistry. Facts or consequences never stood 
in the way of this speculative politician. He fitted them to his 
preconceived theories, instead of conforming his theories to diem. 
They were the playthings of his style, the sport of his fancy* 
They were the straws of which his imagination made a bhze, and 
were consumed, like straws, in the bhze they had served to kin- 
dle. The fine things he said about Liberty and Humanity, in 
his speech on the Begum's affairs, toM equally well, whether 
Warren Hastings was a tyrant or not : nor did he care one jot 
who caused the famine he described, so that he described it in a 
way that no one else could. On the same principle, he repre- 
sented the French priests and nobles under the old refpme as 
excellent moral people, very charitable and very religious, in 
the teeth uf notorious facts, — to answer to the handsome things 
he had to say in favour of priesthood and nobility in general ; and, 
with similar views, he falsifies the records of our English Revo- 
lution, and puts an interpretation on the word abdication, of 
which a schoolboy would be ashamed. He constructed his whole 
theory of government, in short, not on rational, but on pic- 
turesque and fiincifiil principles.; as if the kings crown were a 
painted gewgaw, to be looked at on gala-days ; titles an empty 
souml to please the ear ; and the whole order of society a thea- 
trical procession. His lamentations over the age of chivalry, and 
his projected crusade to restore it, are about as wise as if any one, 
from reading the Beggar's Opera^ should take to pidcing of poc- 
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kets : or, from admiring the landscapes of Salvator Rosa^ should 
with to convert the abodes of civilized life into the haunts of wild 
beasts and banditti. On this principle of kXse refinement^ there 
is no abuse, nor system of abuses, that does not admit of an 
easy and triumphant defence; for there is something which a 
merely speculative enquirer may always find out, good as well as 
bad, in every possible system, the best or the worst; and if we 
can once get rid of die restraints of common sense and honesty, 
we may easily prove, by plausible words, that liberty and slavery, 
peace and war, pleti^^and famine, are matters of perfect indif- 
ference. This is the'nachool of politics, of which Mr. Burke was 
at the head ; and it is' perhaps to his example, in this respect, that 
we owe the prevailing tone of many of those newspaper para- 
graphs, which Mr. Coleridge thinks ao invaluable an accession to 
our political philosophy. 

BurkeV literary talents were, after all, his chief excellence. 
His style has all the familiarity of conversation, and all the re- 
search of the most elaborate composition^ He says what he 
wants to say, by any means, nearer or more remote, within his 
reach. He makes use of the most common or scientific terms, 
of the longest or shortest sentences, of the plainest and.jnost 
(jownright, or of the most figurative modes of speech. He 
gives for the most part loose reins to his imagination, and follows 
it as far as the language will carry him. As long as. the one or 
the other has any resources in store to make the reader feel and 
see the thing as he has conceived it, in its nicest shades of diiFer- 
eucc; in its utmost degree of force and splendour, i^e never dis- 
dains, and never fails to employ them. Yet, in the extremes of 
his mixed style, there is not much a£fectation, and but little cither 
of pedantry or of coarseness. He everywhere gives the image he 
wishes to give, in its true and appropriate colouring : and it is 
the very crowd and variety of these images that have given to his 
language its peculiar tone of animation, and even of passion. It 
is his impatience to transfer bis conceptions entire, living, in all 
their rapicUty, strength, and glancing variety, to the minds of 
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others/ that constantly pushes him to the verge of extravagance^ 
and yet supports him there in dignified security^- 

** Never so snre oar raptare to create. 

As when he treads the brink of all we bate." 

He is the most poetical of our prose writers, ap4 at the same 
time his prose never degenerates into the mere effeminacy of 
poetry ; for he always aims at overpowering rather than at pleas- 
ing ; and consequently sacrifices beauty and delicacy to force 
and vividness. He has invariably a task to perform, a posi- 
tive purpose to execute, an effect to produce. His only object 
is therefore ^ to strike hard, and in the right pbce; if he misses 
his mark, he repeats hb blow ; and does not care how ungrace- 
ful the action, or how clumsy the instrument, provided it brings 
down his antagonist. 



ON COURT-INFLUENCE. 

*^ Tobe honeit as this world goes, is to be one man, picked out, of tea 
thoosand." 

January S, 1818. 

It is not interest alone, but prejudice or fashion that sways 

mankind. Opinion governs opinion. It is not merely what we 

can get by a certain line of conduct that we have to consider, but 

what others will think of it. The possession of money is but one 

mode of recommending ourselves to the good opinion of the 

world, of securing distinction and respect. Except as a bribe to 

popularity, money is of very limited vahie. Avarice is (oftener 

than we might at first suspect) only vanity in disguise. We should 

npt want fine clothes or fine houses, an equipage or livery-servants, 

but for what others will think of us for having or wanting them. 

The chief and most expensive commodity that money is laid out in 

purchasing, is respect. Money, like other things, is worth no 
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mart thsn it will fetch, txhn passport into society : but i( other 
things will answer the same purpose, as beauty, birth, wit, learn- 
ing, desert in art or arms, dress, behaviour, jthe want of wealth 
is not felt as a ^eiy severe privation. If a ^roan, who, on what- 
ever pretensions, is received into good company, behaves with 
propriety and converses rationaHy, it is not inquired after be is 
gone, nor once thodght of while he is present, whether he is rich 
or poor. In the mixed intercourse of private society every one 
finds his level, hi proportion ats he can contribute to its aonise* 
ment or iirformatiion. It is even more so in the general inter^ 
course of the world, where a poet and a man of genius (if extrin- 
sic ciftumstances make any diflference) is as much courted and 
run after for being a common ploughman, as for being a peer bf 
flw reahn. Bums, had be been living, would have started hit 
with Lord Byron in the race of popularity, and would not baV6 
lost it 

The temptation to men in public life to swerve from the path 
of duty, leas frequently arises from a sordid r^ard to their private 
interests, than from an undue deference to popular applause. A 
want of political principle is, in nine cases out of ten, a want of 

finumess of mind to difibr with Aose around us, md to stand the 
brunt of their avowed hostility or secret calumnies. 

<^ fat stitt the wDild and its dread hngh prevaib!" 

An honest man is one whose sense of right and wrong is stronger 
than his amdety that others should think or speak well of him. A 
man in the same sense forfeits his character for political integrity, 
whose love of truth truckles to his fidse shame and cringii^ com- 
plaisance, and who tampers vrith his own convictions, that he 
may stand well with the world. A man who sells his opinion 
merely to gain by his proJBigacy, is not a man without public 
principle, but common honesty. He ranks in the same class with 
a highwayman or a pickpocket— It is true, interest and opinion 
are in general linked together ; but opinion flies before, and in- 
terest comes limping after. As a woman first loses her virtue 
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tbrougb her h€8r^ so the jfieMing iMfriot genmHy s^c^ifices his 
character to his lore of reputatidn. 

It is usually ^i^»posed bj those nho anke too distinction between 
the highest point of integrity and the fewest mercendiriness, that 
Mr. Burke changed his principles to gain a pension: and that 
this Was the main-spring of his subsequent coUduct. We do not 
think so; though Ais misy have been one motive^ and a strong one 
to a needy and extravagant nan. But the pension which he re^ 
ceived was solnething more than a mere grant of mon^-«it was 
a mark of royal favour, it Was a tax upoti public opinion. If any 
thii^ were wanting to fix his veering loyalty, it was the cirtura* 
stance of the king's having his " Reflections on ^e French R^ 
volution" boond in morocco (not an unsnitable binding)^ and giving 
it to all his particular friends, saying> '^ It was a book which every 
gentlemaii ought to read !" This praise would go as fte with a vaiti 
nan as a pension with a needy one ; and we may be sure, that if 
ther^ were any lurking seeds of a leaning to the popuhr side re- 
matiling in the author^s breast^ he would aftervthis lose mo time in 
rooting them out of the soU, that hin wofks might reflect the per- 
fect image of hb k'oyal master's mind, and have no plebeian stains 
left to sully it. Kings sire great critics : they are the fountain of 
honour ; the judges of itaerit. After such an authority had pro* 
Bounced it ^' a book which every g^ndetnan dug^t to read/' what 
gentleman could refuse to read, or dare to differ with it i With what 
feeSngsa privy-coiinsellor would open the teaves of a book, which 
Ate long had h^d richly bound, and presented with his own handl 
How lords of the bed-chamber would wonder at the profound 
argumlents ! How peeresses in their own right must simper over 
iK beautiful sitniles i How the judges must puzzle oter it I 
How the bishops would bless diemselves at the liumber of fine 
things ; and our greai clasacal scholars. Doctors Parr and Bur^ 
ney, sit down for the first time in their lives to learn El^lish^ to 
wrke AemaeliFes into a bishoprici Burke had long laboured hai4 
to attain a doubtffil pro'eminence* He had worked hit way into 
public notice by talents which were thought specious rather tbait 
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woXidf and by sentiiiieots which were obnoxious to. somei suspected 
by others. His connexions and his views were ambiguous. He 
professedly espoused the cause of the people, and found it as hard 
to defend himself against popular jealousy as ministerial resent- 
ment. He saw court-lacqueys put over his head ; and country 
squires elbowing him aside. He was neither understood by 
friends nor enemies. He 'Was opposed, thwarted^ cross-ques- 
tioned, and obliged to present ^* a certificate of merit" (as be 
himself says) at every stage of his progress through life. But the 
king's having pronounced that ^^ bis book was one which every 
gentleman ought to read," floated him at once out of the flats and 
shallows in which his voyage of popularity had been bound, into 
the full tide of court-favour ; settled all doubts ; smoothed all dif- 
ficulties; rubbed off old scores; made the crooked straight, and 
thorough plain; — what was obscure, became profound ;-? what 
was extravagant, lofty; every sentiment was liberality, every ex*- 
pression elegance ; and from that time to this, Burke has be^h 
the oracle of every dull venal pretender to taste or wisdom. 
Those who had never heard of or despised him before, now 
joined in his praise. He became a fashion ; he passed into a 
proverb; he was an idol in the eyes of his readers, as much aa 
he could eyer, in the days of his youthful vanity, have been in 
his own; he was dazzled with his own popularity; and all this 
was owing to the king. No wonder he was delighted with the 
change^ infatuated with it, infuriated! It was better to him than 
four thousand pounds a-year for his own Ufe, and fifteen hundred 
a-year to his widow during the joint-lives of four other persons. 
It was what all his life he had been aiming at. — " Thou hast it 
now^ King, Cawdor, Glamis^ all !" It was what the nurses had 
prophecied of him, and what the school-boy had dreamt ; and 
that which is first, is also last in our thoughts. It was this that 
tickled his vanity more than his pension : it was this that raised 
his gratitude, that melted his obdurate pride, that opened the 
sluices of his heart to the poison of corruption, that exorcised the 
low, mechanic, vulgar, morose, sour principles of liberty clean 
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but of him, left his mind ^{ swept and garnished/' parched and 
4ty, fevered. with revei^e, bloated with adulation; and made him 
lis shameless and abandoned in sacrificing every feeling of attach- 
ment or obligation to the people, as he had before been bold and 
prodigal in heaping insult and contumely upon the throne. He 
denounced his former principles, in the true spirit of an apostate, 
ivith a fury equal to the petulant and dogmatical tone in which he 
had asserted them ; and then proceeded to abuse all those who 
doubted the honesty or wisdom of this change of opinion. He, 
in short, looked upon every man as his enemy who did not think 
'1 his book fit for a gentleman to read ;" and would willingly have 
committed every such presumptuous sceptic to the flames for not 
Jbowing down in. servile adoration before .this idol of his vanity 
and reputation. Hence the frantic philippics in his latter revolu- 
tionary speeches and writings, and the alteration from a severe 
and stately style of eloquence and reasoning in his earlier compo- 
sitions to the most laboured paradoxes and wildest declamation. 
•We do not mean to say that his latest works did not display the 
greatest genius. His native talents blazed out, undisguised and 
unconfined in them. Indignatio facit versus, Burke's best 
tMuse was his vanity or spleen. He felt quite at home in giving 
vent to his personal spite and venal malice. He pleaded his 
own cause and the cause of the passions better and with more 
eloquence, than he ever pleaded the cause of truth and justice. 
He felt tlie one raukhng in his heart with all their heat and fury ; 
he only conceived the other with his understanding coldly and 
circuitously. — ^The " Letters of William Burke" give one, how- 
ever, a low idea of Burke's honesty, even in a pecuniary point of 
view. — (See Barry's " life.") He constantly tells Barry, as a 
source of consolation to his friend, and a compliment to his bro- 
ther, ** that though his party had not hitherto been successful, or 
had not considered him as they ought, matters were not so bad 
with him but that he could still afford to be honest, and not de- 
sert the cause." . This is very suspicious. This querulous tone of 
disappointment, and cockering up of his boasted integrity, must 

T 
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have come from Barke hitnself ; who wbaM hauUI^ have ekftesied 
rach a sentiment, if it bad dot be^ fr^nentlj in his thougbto; olr 
if be had not made out a previous debtor aild creditor accdunl 
between preferment and honesty, a^ one df the regular «princi|ri€9 
of his political crefed. 

The same narrow view of the subjecti drawn from « supposition 
that money, or interest in the grosdisst sense, is the OHfy inducement 
to a dereliction of priociple or siiiilttir conduct, has been applied 
to shew the sincerity of the present laureate in his change of opi<* 
nions ; for it was said that the paltry salary of 1002. a-year was 
not a sufficient temptation to atiy than of common sen^e, and who 
had other means bf gaining an ample livelihood honourably, to 
give up bis prhiciples and his party, unless he did so conscien- 
tiously. That is not the real alternative of the ease. It is not 
the hundred pounds salary ; it is the hoUoiir (some may diink it 
a disgrace) conferred along with it, that etihancte tiie priae. 
'' And with it words of so sweet breath compost, as made the 
gift more rare/'"* It is the introdiietioh to CarltM-House, dte 
smile, the squeeze by the hand that awaitg hitai there, '' eseap'd 
from Pyrrho's maze, ^nid Epicurus' sty.^ The being presented 
at court is worth more than a hundred ipounda a-ydar» -A person 
with a hundred thousand pounds ik-year can 'only be presented at 
court, and would consider it the greatest mbttifidatibn to be shiit. 
out. It is the highest honour in the land; ^iSd Mr.'Sduthey, Iqr 
'acceptiijg his place and idiscairding his priBci{des, receives th4t 
highest honour as a matter of ccnirse, inPadditi6n to his sdary iiad 
his butt of sack. He is ushered inta the toyal presence as by a 
magic charm, the palace-gates^ fly open kt 'the^ right of his laitirel- 
crown, and he stands in the midst of '''Britain's warriors, her 
stateisimen, and her fair," as if suddenly dropped from die clouds. 
Is this mothing to a vain man? Is ^it nothing to the author of 
" Wat Tyler^' and ''Joan of Arc" to have dioise erfofs of his 
youth veiled in the honours of his riper years ? To fill the poetic 

* We hope Mr. Soothey has pot found the troth of the latter fiart of the pas* 
sage. *< Rich gifb wax poor, When given prove ntikihd.'' 
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throne qf Diyden, of SIh^w^U, cf CiVber^ ftntf qf Pye ? 7<» 
nceiye diatincttons whi<;|i Spenser, Sha|ks|Msarej aud Miltpii 
pei^ iieceived, apd to cbaiinjt to .tfie .uaax^rtef) e^r of sovereignty 
ftraios such as tliej never 9img.^ To be see^ on each returning 
bivth-day joining .the bright throng, the lengthjeped procession, 
Wf gil^ paiqted, coronett^, garlai^lcid, that as it passes to mi 
from St. James's, all LondoQ) in siin^hine or in ^oiyer, pont^ 
out to gaze at? We tren^ble for jthe consequences, should any 
thing happen to disturb ihe XAureate in bis dream of perfect feli- 
city. R9cine died broken-hearted, because Louis XIV. frowned 
ifppn hjm^as.^e^passef); j^nd ^j^t Racipe was as ^reat a poet and 

To move in the. highest circles, to he in favour at courts, to be 
familiar with princes, is then an object of ambition, which may 
be supposed to fascinate a less romantic mind than Mr. Southe/s, 
setting the lucrativeness of his conversion out of the question. 
Many persons hwre paid dear for this pr9iid elevation, with bank- 
rupt health and b^gared fortunes. How many are ready to do 
so still! Mr. Southey only paid for it with his opinion; and 
sojne pepple .think it as muph as bis opjinion was iipprth. J^vie we 
to suppose Mr. Southe/s vanity of so sordid a kind, that it must 
be.bribeiji.by bis avarice? Might not the Poet-laureate be sup- 
piosedL to cal<^ at a .title or a bkie rihboD, if it were offered him, 
ivithout a rqqnd sidary fittaohed, to it ? 

Whyilo C9untry gentlemen wish to giat into parliament, J>ut t^ 
beseenihere? Why do iovergrowu merchai^ aad riph i^bobs 
wish to aitlhere, like so menyoveigrowii s9faoo]boy8? .Lool^at 
the hundreds of . thousands of pounds aiq^anderedjn ^Qntesfesd 
deetiQiis? /It is not ^ gain. but gjocy" that pnoyy^es the coolr 
faatants. Do you suppose .that these persons. espeot to repay 
tfienudives by making a market of .their coastitudnta, aod saUiog 
jbsir Yoites to. the best hiddef ? . Njp i hut Jhey wish to be itbougjbt 
to ^vie^tbe graatest in^nce^ the ^eatest number of fiends and 
adherents in their county ; and they will pay any price lor it. .We 
put into the )$^iy,, juj^c^, Jn^ j^^ wb^ yf9!^im get, but ill 

T 2 
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the lottery of life honour is the great prize. It is the opiaioQ of" 
the people for which the candidate at an election contends ; and 
on the same principles he will barter the opinion of the people^ 
their rights and liberty^ and his own independence and character^ 
not for gold, but for the friendship of a court-favourite. Not 
that gold has not its weight too, for the great and powerful have 
that also to bestow :— it is true, that 



'* In their Livery 



Walk Crowiu and Crownets, Realms and Ishtads 
As Plates drop from their Pockets." 

But opinion is a still more insinuating and universal menstruum for 
dissolving honesty. That sweet smile that hangs on princes* fa* 
tours is more effectual than even the favours themselves ! 



ON COURT INFLUENCE. 

(concluded.) 

« To be honest as this world goes, is to be one man picked out of ten 
« thoHsand.'' 

January 10, 1818. 
Wb are all of us more or less die slaves of opinion. There is 
no one, however mean or insignificant, whose approbation is 
altogether indifferent to us ; whose flattery does not please, whose 
contempt does not mortify us. There is an atmosphere of thii^ 
sort always about us, from which we can no more withdraw our- 
selves than from the air we breathe. But the air of a Court is 
the concentrated esaience of the opinion of the world. The at- 
mosphel'e there is mephitic. It is subtle poison, the least exha- 
lation of which taints the vitals of its victims. It is made up 
of servile adulation, of sneering compliments, of broken promises, 
of smiling professions, of stifled opinions, of hollow thanJu^ of 
folly and lies — 

^ ** SoUl-kiUiog lies, and troths that work small good." 
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It 18 infected with the brenth of flatterers^ and the, thoughts of 
Kings ! Let us s^e how its influence descepds ::— from the King 
to the people,, to bis Ministers first, from the Ministers to both 
Houses of Parliament, from Lords to Ladies, from the Clergy 
to the Laity,, from the high to the low, from the rich to the 
poor, and ^* pierce^ through the body of the city, country, 
court "—it is beauty, birth, wit, learning, riches, numbers: it 
is fear and favour ; it has all the splendour that can seduce, all 
the power that can intimidate, all the interest that can corrupt, 
on its side; so that the opinion of the King is the opinion of 
the nation; and if that opinion is not a wise one, hangs like a 
millstone round its neck, oppresses it like a night-mare, weighs 
upon it like lead, makes truth a lie, right wrong, converts liberty 
into slavery, peace into war, plenty to famine, turns the heads 
of a whole people, and bows their bodies to the earth. " Who- 
soever shall stumble against this stone, it shall bruise him: but 
whomsoever it falls upon, it shall grind him to powder.'^ The 
whisper of a King rounded in the ear of a favourite is re-echoed 
bacl^ in speeches and votes of Parliament, in addresses and reso* 
lutions from associations in town and country, drawls from the 
pulpit, brawls from the bar, resounds like the thunder of a 
people's voice, roars in the cannon's mouth, and disturbs the 
peace of nations. The frown of monarchs is like the speck seen 
in the distant horizon, which soon spreads and darkens the whole 
hemisphere. Who is there in his senses that can withstand the 
gathering storm, or oppose himself to this tonent of opinion 
setting in upon him from the throne and absorbing by degrees 
every thing in its vortex-— undermining every principle of inde<- 
pendence, confounding every distinction of the understanding, 
and obliterating every trace of liberty ? To argue against it, is 
like arguing against the moUon of the world widi which we are 
carried along : its influence is as powerful and as imperceptible. 
To question it, is folly ; to resist it, madness. , To difier with 
the opinion of a whole nation, seems as presumptuous as it is 
unwise : and yet the very circumstance which makes it so uniform, 
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M that which tiuikts it worth fadthia^. Ailfto^ity i# iiidi^i< sfbsd- 
lute than reason. Truth curtesies tci j^Wet. No argiitn^tR^ 
could persuade ten millioiis of neo iii one cbiirtltry to be lill of 
one mind, and thirty millions in another cotititry to ht 6f jiM 
the contrary one ; but die word of a King does it ! Yfk do not 
like to differ frorii the company we are in. Hdw mtfOih ttior^ 
difficult is it to brave die opinion of the world! No man lifkei 
to be frownM out of society. No man hies to be without syhf- 
pathy. He must be a proud main indeed who can do with(Ai't it j 
and proud men do hot like to be made a diafk for *' scorii td 
point his slow atid moving finger at." No naan likei 16 bi^ 
thought the enemy of his king and country, vrithoiit just caiisi^« 
No man likes to be called a fool 6r a knave, merely becdii^ hH 
is not a fool atid ai knave. It is not desirable to hav6 to atiswlj# 
arguments backed with informa^ns filed ex officio; it ih not 
amusing to become a bye-word with the mob. A hitldidm^ iH 
the hardest stone that the devil cm thr(m at a 'man. It iViU 
knock down any man's resolution^ It will sta^r bis reasdii; 
It will tame his pride. Fasten it upon any man, and he i^ill ti^ 
to shake it off, at any rate, thdu^h be should part ^idi hoiibttf 
and bounty along with it. To be shiit oilt frooi public jpraiii 
or private friendship, to be lampoohal in newspapers or Anti^ 
Jacobin reviews, to be looked blank tipoh in company^ is not 
" a cotisummatioh devotitly to be washed.'' The uiifavbUI-lible 
opinion of others gives you a bad opinion of yourself or tHiBiii : 
and neither of these cdndiices to persevering, high-miiided ihteg* 
rity. To wisb to serve mankind, we should think well of theiri. 
To be able to serve them, they should think well of us. To 
keep well with the public, is not niore necessary to a man's ^rivatid 
interest than to his general btility. It is a hopeless task to be 
always striving agsiinst the istr'eam : it is a tbarikless one to be in 
a state of perpetual litigation with the community. The situation 
bf a strange dog in a country town, balrked at abd worried by ktl 
die curs in the village, is about as enmble as that 6f a persoii 
TVbo affects singularity in politics. What is a tnan to do iviio 
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geta himfletf idto thia predicuneot, in ab age vdien patriotism is 
a mjsiiolniiM' in laoguage, and pablic principle a sokcisni in factf 
If he cannot faring the world ronod to his opinion^ he must as 
a forlorn hope go over to Aeks, and be content to be knave-— 
or nothing. 

Sach is the force of opinion^ that we would undertake to drive 
a first Minister horn his place and out of the country, by merely 
being allowed to hire a number of disty boys to hoot him along 
the sireels froih his own house to the treasury and from the trea- 
0Hi^ back again. How Would a certain distinguished character, 
ffeBHik*kfei»le for uniting the maviter im modo with the foriiter in 
re, and who, with an invariable consistency in his political prin- 
dpies, carrielB the easiness of his temper to a degree of apparent 
hon^chaianee, bear to have*a starting in his neighbourhood taught 
to repeat nothing but Walcheren, or to ring the dianges in his 
ears upon the names of Castles, OHver, and Reynolds ? Can 
we wonder then at the feats whidh such Ministers have per- 
formed iwith the Attomey^Generai i^ their backs, and the country 
at dieir heeb> in Ml cry against every one who was not a creature 
<rf die Mimiiters,-^for whose morals they could not vouch as 
gofermbeht'^pies, or whose talents they did not reward as 
goveimiti^t-critics ?-^Mr. Coleridge, in his Uteniry Biography, 
lately published, complains with pathetpc bitterness of the wanton 
and wilAil slanders formerly circulated with so much zeal in 
the Ami- Jacobin against himself, Mr. Southey, and his other 
poetical friends, merely for a difference of political opinion ; 
and he ^significantly assigns diese slanders as the reason w% 
hio^self and his friends remained so iong adverse to the party who 
Were the authors of them ! We wAl venture to go a little further, 
and say, lliat they were not only the reason of their long estrange- 
ment from the Coort-party, but of their final reconciliation to iu 
They had time to balance and reflect, and to make a choice of 
evils— they deliberated between the loss of principle and of cha- 
racter, and they were undone. They diooght it better to be the 
icoomplices of venality and corruption than the mark for ^them to 
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fthoot their arrows at: they took shelter from the abuse by joining 
in the cry. Mr. Soothey says that he has not changed his prii»- 
ciples, but that circumstances have changed, and that he hat 
grown wiser from the events of five-and-twenty years. How is it 
that his present friend and associate in the Quarterly Review, who 
was formerly a contributor to the Beauties of the Anti-Jacobin, 
has not changed too ? The world has gone round in his time 
too, but he remains firm to his first principles. He worships 
the sun wherever he sees it. Court-favour, " the cynosure of 
longing eyes,'* sheds a more steady influence on its votaries than 
vague popularity. The confined, artificial air of a Court has a 
wonderful effect in stopping that progress of the mind with the 
march of events, of which Mr. Southey boasts, and prematurely 
fixes the volatility of genius in a caput moriuum of prejudice and 
servility, in those who are admitted within the magic circle ! 
The Anti- Jacobin poet and orator, Mr. Canning, has not become 
a renegado to the opinions of the Court: the Jacobin poet and 
prose-writer, Mr. Southey, has become a renegado to his own. 
— In an article in the Quarterly Review (some months back) 
there was an argument to shew that the late war against France 
was all along the undoubted result of popular opinion, ^* because 
from the first party-spirit ran so high upon this subject, that any 
one who expressed an opinion against it did so at the hazard 
of his reputation, fortune, or even life." The author of this 
singular argument, we believe, was one of those, who did not at 
the critical period here alluded to approve of it, and who lias 
since become a convert to its justice and humanity. His own 
statement may account for his change of opinion. What a pity 
for a man to hazard his life and fortune in a cause by maintaining 
an opinion, and to lose his character afterwards by relinquishing 
it. Tlie present Poet-laureate has missed indeed the crown of 
martyrdom, and has gained a crown of laurel in its stead ! 

The same consistent writers, and friends of civil and religious 
liberty, who are delighted with tlie restoration of the Bourbons, 
of the Pope, and the Inquisition, have lately made an attempt 
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to run down the Dissenters, in this country ; and in this they afe 
right. They dwell with fondness on '^ the single-heartedness of 
the Spanish nation/' who are slaves and bigots to a man/ and 
scoiF at the Presbyterians and Independents of diia country (who 
ousted Popery and slavery at the Revolution^ and who had a 
main hand in placing and continuing the present family on die 
throne) as but half-Englishmen^ and as equally disaffected to 
Church and State. There is some ground for the antipathy of 
our political changelings to a respectable, useful, and conscien- 
tious body of inen : and we will here, in discharge of ad old debt, 
say what this ground is. If it were only meant that the Dissenters 
are but half Englishmen, because they are not professed slaves— 
that they are disaffected to the Constitution in Church and State> 
because they are hot prepared to go all the lengths of despotism 
and intolerance under a Protestant hierarchy and Constitutional 
King, which they resisted ^^ at the peril of their characters, their 
fortunes, and their lives,'' under a persecuting priesthood and 
an hereditary Pretender, this would be well: but there is m<Mre 
in it than this. Our sciolists would persuade us that the dif- 
ferent sects are hot-beds of sedition, because < they are nurseries 
of public spirit, and independence, and sincerity of opinion in 
all other respects. They are so necessarily, and by the suppo- 
sition. They are Dissenters from the Established Church : they 
submit voluntarily to certain privations, they incur a certain 
portion of obloquy and ilUwill, for the sake of what they believe 
to be the truth : they are not time-servers on the face of the 
evidence, and that is sufficient to expose them to the instinctive 
hatred and ready ribaldry of those who think venality the first 
of virtues, and prostitution of principle the best sacrifice a man 
can make to the Graces or his Country. The Dissenter does not 
change his sentiments with the seasons : he does not' suit his 
conscience to his convenience. This is enough to condemn 
him for a pestilent fellow. He will not give up his principles 
because they are unfashionable, therefore he is not to be trusted. 
He speaks his mind bluntly aftd honestly, therefore he is a secret 
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iliiliiiiMr of the peace, a dark cottspiralor agftiiist tbc^ Stgte. Qn 
the crnitrarj, the different seets in this cqMotr}i are, or have heei|, 
tkm steadiest supporters of its liberties aild laws ; ifaejf are ^{lecM 
and bairiera i^nst the iasidious or avowed en^m-iKjbai^li of 
arhitrtirj po\tcri as efEtocu^l and indispensable as any others in 
Ihe Constitution : they sire depositaries of a principle as sacred 
and noinewhat hurer than a devotion to Cai|rt-iififluenc^>^^W^ 
mean the love of truth. It is hard for any one to be an honest 
politician iwho is not borti and bred a Dissenter* Nothing ejise 
can sufficiently inure and steel a man against the prevailing pre^ 
jndices of the world, but that habit of midd which nrisee from 
Bon^coaformity to its decisions in matters of religion* Tkt^T§ ja 
a natural alliance between the love of civil and religious liberty, 
as much as between Church and Stale. Protestantism was iht 
first school of political liberty in Europe : Presbyterieoian bi|s 
been one great support of it in England. The sectary m 
Migion is taught to appeal to his own bosom for the trulb mid 
rineerity of his opinions, add to arm himseif with stem indiffer- 
ence to what others think of them. This wiil iv> d^iubt Pft^ 
prodoce a certain hardness of manner and cold r^puliBiveqess o^P 
fceling in trifliiig matters, but it is Uie only 90und discipline 
of troth, or inflexible honesty in politics as widUi as in reUgionu 
T^ tame piinciple of independent inquiry und unbis^sed con- 
viction which makes him reject all ^nndue interference between 
his Maker and his cnastience, will give u character of .uprigbliiesy 
And disregard of personal consequences to bis coiftduct and jseor 
timents in what oonoerns the most important relations between 
toan and m^n. He sieither subabrihes lo th^ doga^s of priests^ 
tior trudctes to the mandates of Mibisteis. He b^ a rigid aenae 
of duty which renders him superior 4o due caprice, the furejudic^s, 
and the injustice of Ae world ; and die same balHtual ponscious- 
ness of rectitude of pttrpose> wjbioh leads him to rely for Ins 
aalf-'respect on the testimoiiy of Ihis owii liearjt, enables hJLm to 
disregard the groundless midice and rash judgments of bis 
l^ponents. It. is in vain ifor him to pay ibis qourt to tb.e'^orl<i» 
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fo rawn QpM pow6lP ^ w laKoiirs sndef €6fteio ui^rniouuteblc 
dyabiiities for becoiiiiiig a candidate for its fof our ; he dues !• 
contradicH its o|Biiiiion ahd td eoademd its iitege^ iii die neat 
lA^ortantarticlef of iltt. The world wHl always bcAc doM aild 
ahfcaiice epon him; and flterefeitl he hay defy h with }a» foaf 
of its censures; The Presbyterian is slid to be' sour? be is aot 
thierefore over-^omplaisaiit-^ 

** Or if seyere in thoogfaty 
'^ The rote it b^an to ^ir^de is in kUlt/* 

Dissenters are did safd^t pirlizatisj and thd steadiest fridttds; 
Indeed they are iiliriost the orrly ptopie wboi have im idea of an 
ebsti-att at^chment to a isauflie 6r to indindufits> from a^ seoae 
of fidehty, independendy of pn^osp^ktms or adverse cireiiliistaiicesv 
and in spite of opposifion; No patrietisdJ> I10 pablic spirit, not 
reared in tbfit incleibent sky hnd harsh soiij. inf ^' the kbrtui itlew 
of dissent)" #ill gendrally last t h will eidiei* b^bd in the fliortn 
ol- droop in die sbnshide; Nm is quMt ligno fii Mercurkii. 
You cadhot engraft a medlar on a crab-aj^le. A tbbivugh-bred 
Dissenter will never bake an accdmpJished Courden The anti- 
thesis of a Presbyterian Divine of die old sehool k a Pbe^ 
laureate of the new. We havd known in^tandes of both; aitd 
^tve it decidedly in favour of old-^iitihibned htmesty over ne^*- 
fongled policy; 

We have khown nutanc^s of beth. The 6h^ We wcAild 
willingly forget j the others we hope hev^ to fb^get> nor tdti Pr^ 
ever. A Poet-laiiii^eate is iin ix6rdsceilkte even in a Gonrt; h^ 
is ddubly negatory as a Oobrti^r and d Pdet { be is a refiUfeiAent 
upon iti^igmficance, acid a snp«rfiii6(fs ^eee b( s^pererdffeiUoli. 
But a Dissefidng Ministier is i characVer not sd <mitf t6 be dri- 
p^med With^ and ^ho^e j>la<ie caihfnbt >iri3ll ht Blip[Afed. b 16 th^ 
fanlt of sectaf iamsrib that it tebds td sc^dsAi { ^d so relaiM 
the springs df nigral C6ur^ sind padehce into levify and iadifibrw 
eflcie. The pm^ect of foturife rewards affiH punkhaneflts is a 
useful sdt-dff against the ima^diat^ distribttdon of (daces anA 
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pennons ; the anticipations of faith call off oar attention from 
the grosser illusions of sense. It is a pity that thb character has 
worn itself out ; that that pulse of thought and feeling has ceased 
almost to beat in the heart of a nation, who, if not remarkable 
for sincerity and plain downright well-meaning, are. remarkable 
for nothing. But we have known some such, in happier days ; 
who had been brought up and lived from youth to age in the 
one constant belief of God and of his Christ, and who thought 
all other things but dross compared with the glory hereafter to be 
revealed. Their youthful hopes and vanity had been mortified 
in them, even in their boyish days, by the neglect and supercilious 
regards of the world; and they turned to look into their own 
minds for something else to build their hopes and confidence 
upon. They were true Priests. They set up an image in their 
own minds, it was truth: they worshipped an idol there^ it was 
justice. They looke4 on man as their brother, and only bowed 
the knee to the Highest. Separate from the world, they walked 
humbly with their God> and lived in thought with those who 
jiad borne, testimony of a good conscience, with the spirits of just 
men in all ages. They saw Moses when he slew the Egyptian, 
and the Prophets who overturned the brazen imi^es ; and those 
who were stoned. and sawn asunder. They were with Daniel in 
•the lions' den, and with the three children who passed through 
the fiery furnace, Meshech, Shadrach, and Abednego ; they did 
not crucify Christ twice over, or deny him in their hearts, with 
St. Peter; the Book of Martyrs was open .to them ; they read 
•thestory of William Tell, of Jdm Huss and Jerome. of Prague, 
jand the old one-eyed Zisca; they had Neale's History of the 
Puritans by heart, and Calamy's Account of the Two Thousand 
Ejected Ministers, and gave it to their children to read, with 
the pictures of the polemical Baxter, the silver-tongued Bates, 
,the mild-looking Calamy, and old honest Howe; they believed 
in Iiardner's Credibility of the Gospel History : they were deep- 
|-ead in the works of the Fratres Poloni, Pripscovius, Crellius, 
Cracovius, who sought out truth in texts of Scripture, and 
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grew blind over Hebrew points ; their aspiration after liberty was 
a sigh uttered from the towers^ '' time-rent/' of the Holy Inqui- 
sition ; and their zeal for religious toleration was kindled at the 
fires of Smithfield. Their sympathy was not with the oppres- 
sors^ but the oppressed. They cherished in their thoughts-Hmd 
wished* to transmit to their posterity — those rights and privileges 
for asserting which their ancestors had bled on scaffolds^, or had 
pined in dungeons^ or in foreign climes. Their creed too was 
'' Glory to God, peace on earth, good will to man.'' This 
creed, since profaned and rendered vile, they kept fast through 
good report and evil report. This belief they had, that looks 
at something out of itself, fixed as the stars, deep as the firma- 
ment, that makes of its own heart an altar to truth, a place of 
worship for what is right, at which it does reverence with praise 
and prayer like a holy thing, apart and content : that feels that 
the greatest being in the universe is always near it, and that all 
things work together for the good of his creatures, under his 
guiding hand. This covenant they kept, as the stars keep their 
courses : this principle they stuck by, for want of knowing better, 
as. it sticks by them to the last. It grew with their growth, it 
does not wither in their decay. It lives when the almond-tree 
flourishes, and is not bowed down with the tottering knees. It 
glimmers, with the last feeble eyesight, smiles in the faded cheek 
like infancy, and lights a path before them to the grave !— This is 
better than the life of a whirligig Court poet. 



ON THE CLERICAL CHARACTER. 



" Now mark a spot or two, 



Which 60 macfa yirtne would do well to clear."— Cowprk* 

Jan. 34, 1818. 
The clerical character has, no doubt, its excellences, which 
have been often insisted on : it has also its faults, which cannot 
be corrected or guarded against, unless they are pointed out* 
The foUowmg urt some of them. 



Tlie finCy and OMial -olmoiiB otgeotion webuitiok, ariiet from 
the 4rea0. All «rtificUI iMntdcm of Ais Uad Jiive a IftpdfBncy 
to "Wftfp 4he uadantanding and jop||ialicale the character. Xfaey 
create. egotism. 'A aian ia M4o dfink of ihimielf JMte than he 
shooM^ who bja^f outwaed ^Barks of dittioctiofi ipyitea x>tb€trt 
to.^ th^ir 4ittention >oii kirn. Thej create sfEectalioD ; jfor Jhf^ 
make him stady to 4be not like himaelfy Jbut liike his dress. They 
create hypocrisy ; for as his 'thoughts and <feelii^ caBQOtiie.as 
aoiforin and mechanical ^s .his dsess, he ,mii8t he .C9Q9taat)y 
tempted to make.U9e of die one as a. cloak to.the. other, and>lo 
conceal the defeds or aberrations of this mind by .a.greafer prim- 
nem of professional costume, 4ir .a.moEe mysterioiia .caoriage pf 
hisperaon — 

! ^/Aa4 Inf iwujiicap ^v^ to (pv .(S^agg^^:* 

No man of the ordinary stamp can retain a downright -unaf- 
fected simplicity of character who is always reminding oAers, 
and remirided hiipself, of his pretensions to superior piety and 
virtue by a conventional badge, which implies neither one nor the 
other, and wl^ich must gradually accustom the mind to compro- 
mise appefirances for reality, the form for the power of godliness. 
We do not care to m|eet the La^7ers fluttering about Chancery- 
lane; in their full-botto,aied wigs and loose silk gowns : their dress 
seema to sit as loose upon ^liem as their opinions, and they wear 
their own hair under the well-powdered dangling curis, as they 
bury the sense of right and wrong under the intricate and cir- 
cuitous forms of law : but we bate much more to meet a three- 
cornered well-pinched clerical hat on a prim expectant pair of 
shoulders,, that seems^ to. announce iokhalf ^a atreet befo>e it, that 
sees the theological puppet coming, with a miji^gled air of humi- 
lity and self'Cpnceit-r?-" Stand off, for ; I am^bplifi' i^n you.** 
We^e pot disposed to submit to this pharisaical appeal ; we are 
more inplined tq|-esfs||t t)wnju> fympa}hij5e^i|h (be ffl^j^^^ 
reftpect,=. Wbiph ^re A^s ^ph^inically (P^r]i:ed in pMrifaqw. .'yhe 
clrejspf tJie bar.m|Br§!y jp^p)!^ a^. j»:pfi^sflf^yndiffereqQ^ to J(riith 
or falsehood in those who wear i^^ appd, th^yvl^ljtjpn^ :Ca|vy.,lt,f^t 
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ef Goiivt c the idress si the pulfit implies a igrattttrignnrity fif ,pie- 
lentBion ; mod abey tbatefore tatick Uii.tt.a8 icksely as lOiaidoubltt 
and horn of irdigiDB smd unorality. If the ircireffeiid pereom wbo 
are tfaiBcloAedrndi vigbteoyneflszaB (witfi aigarmedt, are ainoei^ 
in tlieir>profetaons, it is weil:: if ibey ;are hyfKicfites, it is also 
well. Itis oo iBonder fliat the ckss of ipeiaonsao^riviltged ara 
tenacious of the respect that is paid to the cloth; that their ten- 
derness on thb subject is strengthened, hj all the incentives of self- 
love; by the etprii de corps; by the indhrect implication of reli- 
gion itself in any slight put upon its authorised Ministers ; an(| 
that the deliberate refusal to acknowledge the gratuitous claims 
which are thus set up to onr blind 'homage, is treated as a high 
oiFence against the good order of society in the present world, 
aiid threatened with exMiplary piinishiiieat kk the neuLt Tkmt 
is nothing £ur pr o^nly in nU this» It is levying .a tax on oiir 
i^^flipect under f randil^aty or at b(sst, eij^vocal pret^^ncf s. Tb^re 
is 110 manner of coafiea(iop tiatvreen ^ thi^g ^d die symbol of 
it, 10 vt^hichpuUic opinion ^ is ^pect^d t9 bow. The whoteis 
an affair of dress*— a dull masquerade. There h no pcoof of the 
■doctrints of the Trinity in : a ^ tfai^ercprnei^d hat, inor daes a black 
c«at< without a vape imply sincerity and .candout. A man who 
wishes to pass for, a saint ^«t|)hilQsopber an Ibe atroigth ctf a 
Jbutton in his hat or« buekle in ids shoes, :is not very likdy lobe 
either; as Ae button in iAe hat or the: buckle in the. shoes wiU 
.answer all the same pqrpose wiA die vulgar, and save time and 
trouble* Those who make their idnsss « principal part of them- 
aelves, wMI, in general, become of no more value 'thaaAeir dsess. 
Their underslnndings will receive a costume. Their ; notions will 
be as stiff iind starched sas their bands; dieii morals atiait-laced 
and ricketty ; their^ prietetided creed formal and out of. date ; and 
4b^y themselves a sqrt of >demiif e i la^hfiguses, : sombre JacksH)f- 
!|he Green, to carry about the ^tattered fragments and ihoardei 
relics of 'UgQtry and supeivlition, which, when they no longer 
awe the in^giDalim -or iimfiose on. oredlilit^^ only insult the ^er«- 
islanding andeaciteconteoipt^-r-No: one who expeots . you to. pay 
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t)ie 8tme regard to the cut or c<;4our of his coat as to what be 
says or does, will be anxious to set an exclusive value on what; 
can alone entitle him to respect. You are to take hb merit for 
granted on the score of civility, and he will.take it for granted 
himself on the score of convenience* He will do all he can to 
keep up the farce* These gentlemen find it no hardship 

** To connterfeiten chere 
Of Gonrfy and ben e«tatelieh of manere, 
And to. hen liolden digue of reverenee." 

On the contrary, if you offer to withhold it from them, 

'< Certain 80 wroth are they. 
That tbey are out of all charity." 

< ■ - 

This canonical standard of moral estimation is too flattering to 
their pride and indolence to be parted with in a horry ; and no- 
thing will try their patience or provoke their humility so much as 
to suppose that there is any truer stamp of merit than the badge 
of their profession. It has been contended, that more is made 
here of the clerical dress than it is meant to imply ; that it is 
simply a mark of distinction, to know the individuals of that par- 
ticular class of society from others, and that they ought to be 
charged with affectation, or an assumption of self-importance for 
wearing it, no more than a waterman, a fireman, or a chimney- 
sweeper, for appearing in the streets in their appropriate costume. 
We do not think ^^ the collusion holds in the exchange.'^ If a 
clumney-sweeper were to jostle a spruce divine in the street, 
which of them would ejaculate the word " Fellow ?'' The humi- 
lity of the churchman would induce him to lift up his cane at the 
sooty professor, but the latter would hardly take his revenge by 
raising his brush and shovel, as equally respectable insignia of 
office. As to the watermen and firemen, they do not, by the 
badges of their trade, claim any particular precedence in moral 
accomplishments, nor are their jacket and trowsers hieroglyphics 
of any particular creed, which others are bound to believe on pain 
of damnation. It is there the shoe pinches. Where external 
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dress really denotes distinction of rank in other cases^ as in the 
dress of officers in the army, those who might avail themselves 
of this distinction lay it aside as soon as possible; and, unless 
very silly fellows or very great coxcombs^ do not choose to be 
made a gazing-stock to women and children. But there is in tiie 
clerical habit something too sacred to be lightly put on or off : 
once a priest, and always a priest : it adheres to them as a part 
of their function ; it is the outward and visible sign of an mward 
and invisible grace ; it is a light that must not be hid ; it is a 
symbol of godliness, an edifying spectacle, an incentive to good 
morals, a discipline of humanity, and a memento mori, which can- 
not be too often before us. To lay aside their habit, would be an 
unworthy compromise of the interests of both worlds. It would 
be a sort of denying Christ. They therefore venture out into the 
streets with this gratuitous cibtrusion of opinion and unwarrantable 
assumption of character wrapped about them, ticketted and la- 
belled with the Thirty-nine Artides, iSt. Athanasius's Creed, and 
the Ten Commandments, — with the Cardinal Virtues and the 
Apostolic Faith sticking out of every comer of their dress, and 
angling for the applause or contempt of the multitude. A full- 
dressed ecclesiastic is a sort of go-cart of divinity ; an ethical au- 
tomaton. A clerical prig is, in general, a very dangerous as well 
as contemptible character. The utmost that those who thus 
habitually confound dieir opinions and sentiments with the outside 
coverings of their bodies can aspire to, is a negative and neutral 
cbaracter, like wax-work figures, where the dress is done as much 
to the life as the man, and wliere i>odi are respectable pieces of 
pastebbard, or harmless compositions of fleecy hosiery. 

The bane of all religions has been the necessity (real or sup- 
posed) of keeping up an attention and attadiing a value to ex- 
ternal forms and ceremonies. It was, of course, much easier to 
conform to these, or to manifest a reverence for them, than to 
practise the virtues or understand the doctrines of true religion, 
of which they were merely the outward types and symbols. The 
consequence has been, that the greatest stress has been perpetually 
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laid on what was t)f the least value, smdoipst easily, profeMed, 
The form of religion has superseded the. substance; the lne^^s 
have supplanted the end ; and the sterlii^ coin of charity aod 
good works has been driven out of the currency, for the base 
counterfeits of superstition and intolerance, by. all the money-r 
ciiangers and dealers in the temples established :to religkm 
throughout the world. Vestments and chalices have been .multir 
plied for the reception of the Holy Spirit; the tagged , points t^ 
controversy and lackered varnish of r hypocrisy bavie eaten into ;tbe 
solid substance and texture of piety; '^and all the inward acts of 
wo'^hip^ issuing from the native strength of the soul, run out (m 
Milton expresses it) lavishly to the iipper skin, and .there harden 
into the crust of formality." Hence we have had such shoals cif 

'^ Eremites and fri&rsy 
WMte, Mask, aad grey, with all Aeir trampery"-- 

who have fobted their '' idiot and embryo" inventions upon us for 
truth, and who have fomented all the bad passions of the heart, 
and let loose all the mischiefs of war, of fire, and famine, to 
avenge the slightest difierence of opinion on.any oqe^iota of their 
lying creeds, or the slightest disrespect to any one of those munv- 
meries and idle pageants which they had set up as sacred idols for 
the world to wonder at. We do not forget, in making these re- 
marks, that there was a time when the persons who will be most 
annoyed and scandalised at them, would have taken a more effec- 
tual mode of shewing their zeal and indignation; when to have 
expressed a free opinion on a Monk's cowl or a Cardiuars hat, 
would have exposed the writer who had been guilty of such sacri- 
lege, to the pains and penalties of excommunication : to be burnt 
at an auto da fe; to be consigned to the dungeons of the Inqui- 
sitbn, or doomed to the mines of Spanish America; to have bis 
nose slit, or his ears cut off, or his hand reduced to a stump. 
Such were the considerate and humane proceedings by which the 
Priests of former times vindicated their own honour, which they 
pret^ended to be the honour of God. Such was their humility^ 
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^en thej hid -die power. 'Will they complain oow^ if we only 
criticise the ookur of a coat, or smile at the circumference of a 
Doctor of Divinity'tf wig, since we can do it with impunity? We 
Cfy them mercy I 



ON THE CLERICAL CHARACTER. 



^< Now mark a spot or two, 



"Whieh fto nrach virtue would do well to clear.'^-^CowPBR. 

(COMTIMUID.) 

Jan, 3I9 1818. 
. Many people seem to think^ that the restraints imposed on the 
Clergy by the nature of their profession, take away from them, 
by degrees, all temptation to violate the limits of duty, and that 
the character grows to the clodi. - We are afraid that this is not 
altogedier the case. 

How little can be done in die way of extracting virtues or in- 
tellect from a piece of broad-cloth or a beaver hat, we have an 
instance in the Quakers, who are the most remarkable, and the 
most unexceptionable class of professors in this kind. They bear 
the same reladon to genuine characters, not brought up in the 
trammels of dress and custom, that a clipped yew-tree, cut into 
die form of a peacock or an arm-chair, does to the natural growth 
bf a tree in the forest, left to its own energies and luxuriance. 
The Quakers are docked into form, but they have no spirit left. 
They are without ideas, except in trade ; without vices or virtues, 
unless we admit among die latter those which we give as a cha- 
racter to servants when we turn diem away, viz. '' that they are 
cleanly, #K>ber, and honest." The Quaker is, in short, a negative 
character, but it is die best that can be formed in this mechanical 
way. The Priest is not a negative character ; he is something 
positive and disagreeable. He is not, like the Quaker, distin- 
guished from odiers^merely by singularity of dress and manner, 
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tat he is distinguiahed from others by pretensions to superiority^- 
over them. His faults arise from his boasted exemption fronr 
the opposite vices ; and he has one vice rumnng through all his. 
others — hypocrisy. He is proud, with an affectation of humility ;> 
bigotted; from a pretended zeal for truth ; greedy, with an osten- 
tation of entire contempt for the things of this world ; professing 
self-denial, and always thinking of self-gratification ; censorious, 
and blind to his own faults ; intolerant, unrelenting, impatient of 
opposition, insolent to those below, and cringing to those above 
him, with nothing but Christian meekness and brotherly love in 
his mouth. He thinks more of external appearances than of his 
internal convictions. He is tied down to the opinions and pre- 
judices of the world in every way. The motives of the heart are 
clogged and checked at the outset^ by the fear of idle censure ; 
his understanding is the slave of established creeds and formulas 
of faith. He can neither act, feel, or think for himself, or from 
genuine impulse. He plays a part through life. He is an actor 
upon a stage. The public are a spy upon him, and he wears a 
mask the better to deceive them* If in this sort of theatrical 
assumption of character he makes one false step, it may be fata| 
to him, and he is induced to have recourse to^the most unmanly 
arts to conceal it, if possible.. As he cannot be armed at all 
points against the flesh and the devil, he takes refuge in self-de- 
lusion and mental imposture ; learns to play at fast and loose with 
his own conscience, and to baffle the vigilance of the public by 
dexterous equivocations ; sails as near the wind as he can, shuffles 
with principle, is punctilious in matters of form, and tries to re- 
concile the greatest strictness of decorum and regularity of de* 
meanour with the least possible sacrifice of his own interest or 
appetites. Parsons are not drunkards, because it is a vice that is 
easily, detected and immediately offensive ; but they are great 
eaters, which is no less injurious to the health and intellect. They 
indulge in all the sensuality that is not prohibited in the Deca- 
logue : they monopolize every convenience they can lay lawful 
bands on : and consider themselves as the peculiar favourites of 
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Heayen, and the rightful inheritors of the earth. They are on a 
short allowance of sin; and are only the more eager to catch at 
all the stray bits and nice morsels they can meet. Tliey are always 
considering how they shall indemnify themselves in smaller things, 
for their grudging self-denial in greater ones. Satan lies in wait 
for them in a pinch of snufif, in a plate of battered toast, or the 
kidney end of a loin of veal. They lead their cooks the devil of 
a life. Their dinner is the principal event of the day. They say 
a long grace over it, partly to prolong the pleasure of expectation, 
and to keep others waiting. They are appealed to as the most 
competent judges, as arbiters. Je/tcuirtim in all questions of the 
palate. Their whole thoughts are taken iip in pampering the 
flesh, and comforting the spirit with all the little debasing luxuries 
which do not come under the sentence of damnation, or breed 
scandal in the parish. You find out their true character in those 
of them who have quitted the c\pth, and think it no loiter neces- 
sary to practise the same caution or di^uise. You there find the 
dogmatism of the divine ingrafted on the most lax speculations of 
the philosophical freethinker, and the most romantic professions 
of universal benevolence made a cover to the most unfeeling. and 
unblushing spirit of selfishness. The mask is taken off, but the 
character was the same under a more jealous attention to ap-» 
pearaiices. With respect to one. vice from which the Clergy are 
bound to keep themselves clear, St Paul has observed, . that it ii 
better to marnf than bum. ** Continents,'* says Hobbes, 'fhave 
more of what they contain than other things.'' The Clergy are 
men : and many of them, who keep a sufficient guard over their 
conduct, are too apt, from a common law of our nature, to let 
their thoughts and desires wander to forbidden ground. This is 
not so well. It is not so well to be always thinking of the pec- 
cadillos they cannot commit: to be hankering after the fleshpots 
of Egypt: to have the charms of illicit gratification enhanced by 
privations, to which others are not liable; to have the fancy 
nlways prurient, and the imagination always taking a dicectioQ 
which they themselves cannot follow. 
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^ Where's that pdaee, wheremto fool thfngi 
Sometimes intrade not? Who has that breast so pnre^ 
Bot some mcleanly apprehemions 
Keep leets and law-days, and in Sessions sit 
With meditations lawfal?" 

But the mind of the Divine and Moralist by profession is a sort 
of sanctuary for such thoughts. He is bound by his office to be 
always detecting and pointii^ out abuses, to describe and con** 
ceive of them in the strongest colours^ to denounce and to abhor 
^ce in others^ to be familiar with the diseases of the mind, as Uie 
physician is with those of the body. But that this sort of specU^ 
lative familiarity with vice leads to a proportionable disgust at h; 
may be mkle a question. The virtue of prudlfft has been thought 
doubtful : the morality of piiests, even of those who lead the 
most regular lives, ia not, perhaps, always '' pure in the last re- 
cesses of the mind«" They are pbliged, as it were, to have the 
odious nature of sin habitually in their thoughts, and in their 
mouths ; to winir, to make wry fiices at it, to keep themselvea in 
a state of; incessant- itidignation i^ainst it It is like living next 
door to a brothel, asitiiation which ptoduces a great degree of irri«« 
tati6ii against vice^ and an eloquent abuse of those who are knowfl 
to practise it, but is not equally ftivourable to the growth and cul<' 
tivation of sentiments of virtue. To keep theoretical watch and 
ward over vice, to be systetnatic sfien and informers against im^ 
morality^ ^ while they the siipervisbrs grossly gape on," is bardly 
decent. Jt is almost as bad as belonging td the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice — a Society which appears to tirave had iti 
origiu in much the same feeling as the monkirii practice of attri^ 
cular confession in former times.^— Persons who undertake to prjf 
into^ or cleanse out all the filth of a cbmlnon sewer, either can- 
not have very nice noses, or will isoon lose them. Swift used to 
say, that people of the nicest imiaginations have the dirtiest ideas. 
The virtues of the priesthood are not the virtues of humanity. 
Hiey are not honest, . cordial, nt^affected, and sincere. They ar« 
the mask, not the man. Thefe is alwdys the feelilig of aometiii^ 
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hollo W; a!»9umiiagy and disagreeable^ in them. There is something 
iif tb^ profession that doe» not sit easy on the imagination. Yoitt 
ai^ not at borne with it. Do you, or do you not> seek the society 
of a man for being a Parson? You would as soon think of mar-" 
rying^a'wy>man for being- an old maid! 

Toprbc^ed tO'WhiEit w^ at first proposed, which was a consi*^ 
deration of tfae'Glerie^il'Chaitidt^r, less in connexion with private 
mbmfity than witb public principle. We have already spoken of 
the ]>isi9eiitkig Clergy as, in this respect, an honest and'exemplary 
body of men. They are so by the suppo^tion; in what relates to 
matters' of opinion. The Established' Clei^y of any religion cer- 
tainty are not so; by the same self-evident rule; on the contrary; 
Iheyare bound to conform their professions of religious belief to 
a certain poptiflar and- lucrative standard, and boand over to keep 
the peace by certain articles of faith. It is a rare felicity in any 
onel who gives his attention fairly and freely to the subject, and 
has re^d the Scriptures, the Misnah, and the Talmud— the 
F^diers^'the Schooltiien; the Socinian Divines, the Lutheran and 
Gaivintstic controversy, with innumerable volumes appertaining 
thereto < and' illustrative theiieof; to believe idl the Thirty-nin^ 
Aiticles, *'*eJ[cept Cne.'* If those'who are destined for the epis^ 
eopaKoffice exercise their understandings honestly and openly upon 
eveiT^otie'O^ these questions, how little chance is there that they 
sfaoatd come to' the same conclusion upon them alt? If they do 
rioti inqutris, what becomes' of their independence of undeN 
ettindii%f* If ttiey conform to wliat they do not l>el]eve, what 
bdcoikies of ' their honesty ? Their estimation in the worlds as 
Widll^bs^Ulteir livelihood, depends on their tamely submitting their 
ondersfanding to authority at first, and on their not seeing reasoh 
to^aheri their opinion afterwards. Is it likely that a man will in-^ 
trepidly open bi$ eyes : to conviction, when he sees poverty and 
ili^ra^e-stiirif^ him in the face as the inevitable consequence ? 
is it^^Hkelyv after the labotfrs of a whole life of servility and cow- 
m«fee«'^ftto repealing daily whlit^ he does not understand, and 
wf^iatttboe^whoq-equke him to repeat it do not believe, orpreJ 
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tend to believe^ and impose on others only as a ready test of in* 
sincerity, and a compendious shibboleth of want of principle : 
after doing morning and eveiui^ service to the God of thb 
world — after keeping his lips sealed against the indiscreet mention 
of the plainest truths, and opening them only to utter mental re- 
servations — after breakfasting, dining, and sopping, waking and 
sleeping, being clothed and fed, upon a collusion,— after saying a 
double grace and wasbii^ his hands after dinner, and preparing 
for a course of smutty jests to make himself good company,— 
after nodding to Deans, bowing to Bishops, waiting upon Lords, 
following in the train of Heads of Collies, watching the gra- 
cious eye of those who have presentations in their gift, and the 
lank cheek of those who are their present incumbents,*— after 
finding favour, patronage, promotion, prizes, praise, promises, 
smiles, squeezes of the hand, invitations to tea and cards with the 
ladies, the epithets, '' a charming man" '^ an agreeable creature,'^ 
*' a most respectable character,'' the certainty of regard, and the 
hopes of glory, always proportioned to the systematic baseness of 
his compliance with the will of his superiors, and the sacrifice of 
every particle of independence, or pretence to manly spirit and 
honesty of character, — is it likely, that a man so tutored and 
trammelled, and inured to i>e his own dupe, and the 'tool of 
others, will ever, in one instance out of thousands, attempt to 
burst the cobweb fetters which bind him in the magic circle of 
contradictions and enigmas, or risk the independence of his for- 
tune for the independence of his mind i Principle is a word 
that is not to be found in the Young Clergyman's Best (Com- 
panion: it is a thing he has no idea of, except as something 
pragmatical, sour, puritanical, and Presbyterian. To oblige is 
his object, not to ofiPend. He wishes ^' to be conformed to this 
world, rather than transformed/' He expects one day to be a 
Court-divine, a dignitary of the Church, an ornament to the 
State ; and he knows all the texts of Scripture, which, tacked to 
a visitation, an assize, or corporation-dinner sermon, will float 
him gently, << like little wanton boys that swim on bladders/' up 
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to the palace at Lftmbetli. A hungry poet^ gaping for solid 
pudding or empty praise^ may easily be supposed to set about a 
conscientious revision and change of his unpopular opinions^ from 
the reascmable prospect of a place or pension, and to eat his 
words the less scrupulously, the longer he has had nothing else to 
eat. A snugy promising, soft, smiling, orthodox Divine, who 
has a living attached to the cure of souls, and whose sentiments 
are beneficed, who baa a critical bonus for finding out that all the 
books he cannot understand are written against the Christian Re- 
ligion, and founds the doctrine of the Trinity, and his hopes of a 
Bishopric, on the ignorant construction of a Greek particle, can- 
not be expected to change the opinions to which he has formerly 
subscribed his belief, with the revolutions of the sun or the 
changes of the moon. His political, as well as religious creed, 
is installed in hopes, pampered in expectations; and the longer 
he winks and shuts his eyes and holds them close, catching only 
under their drooping lids " glimpses that may make him less 
forlorn,'* day-dreams of lawn-sleeves, and nightly beatific visions 
of episcopal mitres, the less disposed will he be to open them to 
the broad light of reason, or to forsake the primrose path of pre- 
ferment, to tear and mangle his sleek tender-skinned conscience, 
dipped and softened in the milk-bath of clerical complaisance, 
among the thorns and briars of controversial divinity, or to get 
out on the other side upon a dark and dreary waste, amidst a 
crew of hereticks and schismatics, and Unitarian dealers in '^ po- 
tential infidelity" — 

<< Who far from steeples and their sacred soand. 
In fields their sullen conventicles fonnd.*' 

This were too much to expect from the chaplain of an Arch- 
bishop. 

Take one illustration of the truth of all that has been here said, 
and of more that might be said upon the subject. It is related in 
that valuable comment on the present reign and the existing order 
of things. Bishop Watson's life, that the late Dr. Paley having 
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at one time to niaiiit«n a thesis ia the Uanvemty, propoied to 
the Bishop, for his approbatioDy the follomng :•*-<' That the 
eternitj of Hell tormeiits is ' contradictory to the goodness' of 
God/' The. Bishop observedy that: he^ thought this a^ boM^oc- 
trine to maintain iii the fsice of the Church ; but Palej perristed 
in his determihation. Soon after, howeTer, having sounded the 
opinions of certain persons, high in authority, and well read in the 
orthodoxy of preferment) he came back in great alarm^ said he 
found the thing, would not do, and begged, instead of his first 
thesis, to have die reverse one substituted in its steady twjr.-— ^ 
" That the - Eternity ' of Hell tormciits is not contradictory to- the 
goodness of God;'-— ^What burning daylight is here thrown on 
clerical discipline, and the bias of a University edocationj This 
passage is worth all Mosheim^s Ecclesiastical History, Wood^s 
Aihente Oiioniensis, and Mr« Coleridge's two Lay Sermons* 
TUs sansie 8hu£9ing:Divine is the same Dr. Paley, who afterwards 
CMplegred the whole of his life, and his moderate second-hand 
abiUlies^ in r tampering with reli^n^ morality, and politicly*— in 
tvtnMBti^^ between his convenience and bis consciencey-^in cmwl-i 
ingrbMweeit heaven and ' ^i^tfa, and trying' to cajole both. H-is 
otkbrated and'popuhir wdrk'On Moral PhitoBopfay> is celebrated 
and'pop^arforinoioidierTeaGKin, than:^that:it'is a somewhab'ioge^ 
niousmnd amusing iipoiegy<for existing' aUuses'of every dekription^ 
byt ^hfch anyt'ihingis « to be goti It Is a < very elaborate and > cm^ 
sohtoryiehiddilion of i the text, that mm 8hould<not^ qaarrd with 
their bread and butter. It is not an attempt* to sboW' what is 
right, but to palliate and find out plausible excuses for what is 
wrong. It is a work without the least. value, exceptras a conve- 
nient common-place book or vade mecum, for tyro politicians 
and: young; divines^ to sniooth th^r progress in the Gfaurcfa^orithe 
State. This work is a text-book io the University : its mordiity 
is theacknowledgfid niorality of the Hbuse of Commons; The 
Ifdrdfr^are above it^ They do not ^ affect . tfaair- sort? oft casuisliy^ 
lqj[^whi«h> fbe ooantry gentlemen^contrive toofabge the Mimstors> 
and <t6 reeoncik thcntsdlvesi to theif > conslitncilts. 
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ON THE CLERICAL CHARACTER. 

** Priests were the first deladen of mankind, 
WhO' with Tain faith made «U their reason blind; 
Not Lucifer himself more prond than they. 
And yet persuade the world they mnst obey ; 
Of ararice and Inznry complain. 
And praetile all* the vices ihey amdgn. 
Riches and honour they from laymen reap. 
And with dnll «»wii6a^i)fied the sMly sheep. 
As Kilhgrew bafibonslib master'» tbey 
Droll on their god, but a much duller way* 
With hocus pocns, and their heavenly light, 
They gain on tender consciences at night. 
Ifhoever has an over cealous wife, 
Becomes the priest's Amphitrio during life." 

Marvd'B StsU Poms. 

(COHCtUDSD.) 

Fn^fruaryl, 1818. 
This then it the secret of the alliance between Church and 
State — make a man a tool and a hypocrite in one respect, and 
he will make hin^self a slave and a pander in every other, that 
y^u can make it worth his while* Those who make a regulair 
traffic of their bdief in religion, will not be backwalxl to com-f 
promise their sentiments in what relates to' the concerns between 
man and niati. He who is in thd habit of affronting his Makev 
with'solemta mockeries of faith, as the mean& of a creditable liv^ 
lihood, will not bear the testimony of a good conscience before 
mbn, if he finds it a Ibsibg. concern. The princif^le of integrity 
is gone ; the patriotism of the religious sycophant is rotteb at 
the core. Hehte we find that the' Established Cieifgr 6f all 
rel^ons have' been the most devoted tbols of poWer« Prieat^ 
craft and Despotism have gone hand in band^^-^ave; stdod^aiMt 
fallal together. It is this that makes them io fond and loviqg^ 
so: pious: and so' loycrl ; so rdsidy to play the Cburt^nte into one 
anodief^ hands, dnd'so firmly knit and leagued together againal 
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the lighti and libertiefl of mankind. Thus Mr, Southey siugs 
in knreat ttnuns : — 

M One fiite attandi the altar aod the throne." 

Yet the same peremptory Tefsifier qualifies the Church of Rome 
with the epithets of '' that Harlot old,-^ 

** The tame that k, that wat, and ia to^ie/— 

without giving us to understand whether in Popish countrlea, 
the best and most '' single-hearted ^ portion of Europe, the same 
Io% and abstracted doctrine holds good. This uncivil laureat 
has indeed gone so far in one of his '' songs of delight and rus- 
tical roundelays,'' as to give the Princess Charlotte the following 
critical advice : — 

** Bear thou that great Eliza in thy mind, 
Who from a wreck thii fabric edified, 

A|ID HBR WHO, TO A If ATION*f YOICB KniOViD, 

Wrbh Rome in hope hbr wilibit biioiiib8 pubo^ 

By hbr own BBART AMD RIOBTBOUf HbAY'IT APPROYBD^ 

Stood up AOAiitfT thb Father whom she loy'd," 

'These lines seem to glance at contingent rebellion, at speculative 
treason ; they have a squint, a strong cast of the eye, that way. 
But it is neither our business nor inclination to point out pas- 
sages in prose or verse, for the animadversion of the Attorney- 
General. Mr. Croker, we fear, however, must have been 
greatly scandalised at this specimen of his friend's origmal 
mode of thinking for himself in such delicate matters as the 
cashiering of Kings and encouraging their daughters, as in duty 
bound, to stand up against them whenever Mr. Southey pleases. 
Launce could not have been more put to it when his dog misbe- 
haved '' among the gentlemanlike dogs at the Duke's tabte.*^ 
than the Admiralty Secretary at this fiiux-pas of Mr. Soudiey's 
reformed Jacobin Muse. It was shewing- the lady's breedi^ 
to some purpose. This gratuitous, piece of advice to a Protest^ 
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int Princess is, however, just the reverse of that which Curdiiial 
Wolsey gave to a Popish ruler of these realms, Henry VIII., 
before that Monarch saw reason to change his religious principles 
for a wife, as Mr. Southey has changed his political ones for 
« pension. The Cardinal was almost as wise a man in his 
generation as Mr. Southey is in his; saw as far into reasons of 
state, and charged by anticipation all the evils of anarchy and 
rebellion since his time on that very Protestant religion, which 
the modern courtier uilder the Protestant succession considers as 
the only support of passive obedience and non-resistance. Ca- 
vendish, in his Memoirs, in the Harleian Miscellany, makes 
Wolsey on bis death-bed give this testamentary advice to hb 
Sovereign >^^^ And, Master Kingston, I desire you further to 
request hb Grace, in God's name, that he have a vigilant eye to 
suppress the hellish Lutherans, that they increase not through 
hb great negligence, in such a sort as to be compelled to take up 
arms to subdue them, as the King of Bohemia was ; whose 
commons being infected with Wicklifif's heresies, the King was 
forced to take that course. Let him consider the story of Kiiq; 
Richard the Second, the second son of hb progenitor, who lived 
in the time of Wickliff's seditions and heresies: did not the 
commons, 1 pray you, in hb time, rise against the nobility and 
chief governors of this realm; and at the last, some of them were 
put to death without justice or mercy ? And, under pretence of 
having all things common, did they not fall to spoiling and rob- 
bing, and at last took the King's person, and carried him about 
the city, making him obedient to their proclamations ? " — [The 
author of fVat Tyler has given a very different version of this 
story.] — ^* Did not also the traitorous heretick. Sir John Old- 
castle, Lord Cobham, pitch a field with hereticks against King 
Henry the Fourth, where the King was in person, and fought 
against lfaem> to whom God gave the victory? Alas! if these 
be not plain precedents and sufficient persuasions to admonish a 
Prince, then God will take away from us oiir present rulers,* 
and leave us to the hands of our enemies. And then will ensue 
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for want ^ good orders in the commonwealthy from ^ich 
God of Ilia tender mercy defend us.^--^JErar7etan MiscelL vol. iv. 
p. 556. 

The d^g Cardinal might here be supposed to have foreseen 
the grand Rebellion, the glorions Revolution of 1688, the ez- 
poision of the Stuarts, and the Protestant ascendancy, the 
American and the French Revolutions— -as all growing out of 
WickiifPs heresy, and the doctrines of the heRish Lutherans. 
Our laurci-honouring laureat cannot see all thb after it has hap- 
pened. Wolsey was a prophet ; he is only a poet. Wolsey 
knew (and so wouM any man but a poet), that to allow men free- 
dom t)f opinion in matters of religion, was to make them free in 
all other things. Mr. Southey, who raves in favour of the Bour- 
iMms and against the Pope, is ^* blind with double darkness.'^ 
He will assuredly never find that ^' single-heartedness * Which he 
seeks, but in the bosom of the Church of Rome. 

One mischief of this alliance between Church and Stat^ 
^which the old-fashioned Statesman understood so thoroughly 
and the modern sciolist onily by halves) is, that it is tacit and 
covert. The Church does not profess to take any active share 
in affidrs of State, and by this means is able to forward all the 
designs of indirect and crooked policy more effectually and with- 
out suspicion. The garb of religion is the best cloak for power. 
There is nothing so much to be guarded against as the wolf in 
sheep's clothing. The Clergy pretend to be neutral in all such 
maUers, not to meddle with politics. But that is, and ahvays 
must be, a false pretence. Those that are not with us, are 
against us, is a maxim that always holds true. These pious 
|)astors of the people and accomplices of the government make 
use of their heavenly catling and demure professions of meekness 
and humility, as an excuse for never committing themselves on 
the side of the peopde : but the same sacred and spiritual cha- 
racter, not to^be sullied % mixing with worfdly concerns, does not 
tnnder them from employing all their arts and influence on the 
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fide: of^pomr and rpf^their own interest Their Telijpon 13 iocom.- 
patible .with a common jregard to .justice pr humanity ; but ,it is 
Gomp,sUihle iwith an excess of courtly 2eal. The offioiatiog 
f[]!leigy.m«i.at Derby the other ch^ pestered Braodreth to dea^l 
iilflltli impof tuQities to linfoum against his associates, hut .put his 
b^pl i before his mqu^h ^hfsn <he offered to say what he kne%K of 
Oliver, the Govemment^spy. This is not exactly as it should 
he; but it cannot <b^ other;wise than it, is. Priests ^re naturally 
fiipFour^rs .^f power, inasmuch as they are dependent on.it.-r^ 
TbQir power over the mind is hardly sufficient of itself to insut^ 
absolute obedience to their authority, without a reinforcement 
of power c(ver the body. The secular arm must come in aid of 
Ihespiritual. The law is ^cessary to compel the payment of 
^thes. Ki^gs and conquerors make laws, parcel out lands, and 
etcKU. churches and palaces for the pnests and dignitaries of re- 
ligion: ^' they yvill .have them to shew di^eir mitred fronts in 
Courts and Parliaments ; " .and in. return. Priests anomt Ki^gs 
mith^boly oil, hedge th^m xound with invblability, spread over 
them the mysterious sanctify of religion, and, with very little 
ceremony, make over the yjbole species as: slaves to these Gjods 
upon earth by virtue of divine right ! This is no losing trade* 
It aggrandizes those who are concerned in it, and is death to the 
rest of the world. It is a solemn league and covenant fully 
ratified and strictly carried into effect, to the very letter, in all 
countries, Pagan, Mahommedao, and .Christian, — ^xc^pt this* 
It is time to put an end to it e^ry where. But those who are 
pledged to its support, and ^' by this craft have their wealth^'' 
have unfortunately remained of one opinion, quite *' single- 
hearted '' from the beginnhig of the world: those who, like Mr. 
Southey, are for separating the Man of Sin from the Scarlet 
Whore, change their opinions once every five and twenty years. 
Need we wonder at the final results? Kings and priests are 
not such coxcombs or triflers as poets and philosophers. 
The two last are always aquabbliqg about their share of reputa- 
tion ; the two first amifiably^divide the j|K>il. Jt ,is the opinion, 



we undentendi of tn eminent poet aod a minute philosopher of 
the present day, that the press ought to be shackled, — severely 
shackled; and particularly diat the EditAurgh Review, the 
Examiner, and die Yellow Dwarf, as fiill of Examinerisnu^ 
Ought to be instantly put down. Another poet or philosopher, 
who has not been so severely handled in these works, thinks 

differently ; and so do we. Nay, Mr. ; himself has beeii 

a long time in coming to this opmion ; and no wonder, for he 
had a \oag way to come in order to arrive at it. But all the 
Kings that ever were, and ninety-nine out of a hundred of all 
the Priests that surround them, jump at this conclusion con- 
cerning the fatal consequences of the Liberty of the Press-^ 
by insdnct. We have never yet seen that greatest calamity that 
can befisil mankind, deprecated by Mr. Burke, namely, literary 
men acting in corps, and making common cause for the benefit 
of mankind, as another description of persons act in concert 
and make common cause against them. He himself was an in- 
stance how little need be dreaded in this way. If the National 
Assembly had sent for Burke over, to assist in framing a Con- 
stitution for them, this traitor to liberty and apostate from prin- 
ciple, instead of loading the French Revolution with every 
epithet of obloquy and execration which his irritable vanity 
and mercenary malice could invent^ would have extolled it to 
the skies, as the highest monument of human happiness and 
wisdom. But the genius of philosophy, as he said, is not yet 
known. It u a subject which we shall shortly endeavour to 
make clear. 



<< At this day 



When a Tartarean darkness overspreads 
The groaning nations ; when the impions rn1e» 
By wiU or by established ordinance, 
Their ovm dire agents^ and constrain the good 
To actB which they abhor ; though I bewail 
This triomph, yet the pity of my heart 
Prevents me not firom owning that the law, 
By which mankind now snfiers, is most jost. 
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por bt superior bneroibs; morv strict 
Affiarcb with each other ; faith more firm 
In their unhallowed frirciflbs ; the bad 
Have fairlt earned a tictory o^er the weak. 

The TACILLATIIfO, INCONSISTENT GOOD.". 

Wordsworth. 

Id another point of view. Priests are a sort of women in the 
State^ and naturally subject to the higher powers. TThe Church 
has no means of temporal advancement but through the interest 
and countenance of the State. It receives what the other is 
pleased to allow it as a mark of friendship, out of the public 
purse. The Clergy do not engage in active or lucrative profes- 
sions: they are occupied with prabe and prayer, and the salva- 
tion of souls — ^with heaping up for themselves treasures in 
heaven^ and wrath upon their enemies' heads against the day of 
judgment. The candidate for Church preferment must there- 
fore look for it as a free gift at the hands of the great and 
powerful; he must win bis way to wealth and honours by '' the 
sufferance of supernal power.'' The Church can only hope for 
a comfortable establishment in the world by finding favour, as 
a handmaid, in the eye of the State: the Church must wed the 
State, both for protection and a maintenance. The preacher of 
God's word looks for his reward in heaven, but he must live 
in the mean time. But he is precluded by his cloth and his 
spiritual avocatioas from getting on in the world by the usual 
means of interest or ambition. His only hope of advancement 
lies in the Bishop's blessing and his patron's smile. These may 
in time translate him to a vacant diocese of 10,000/. a year. His 
labours in the cure of souls, or the settling the most difficult 
point of controversial divinity, would not, on an average calcu- 
lation, bring him in a 100/. Parson Adams could not dispose 
of his manuscript sermons to the booksellers ; and he ruined his 
hopes of preferment with Lady Booby, by refusing to turn pimp. 
Finally, the Clergy are lovers of abstract power, for they are 
themselves the representatives of almighty power : they are am- 
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bassadors of religion, delegates of heaven. The aothority under 
which they act is not always respected so readily, cordially, and 
implicitly, as it ought co be, and they are indignant at the neglect. 
They become tetclfy and imperious, and mingle the irritability 
of self-love with their zeal for the honour of God. They are 
not backward to call for fire from heaven, and to put down the 
Atheist and the Schismatic by the strong hand of power, tear 
God and honour the King, is the motto of priestcraft 4 but it 
is not a sound logical dilemma, for this reason, that God is 
always the same ; but Kings are of all sorts, good, bad, or in- 
difFerent^^wise, or mad, or foolish — arbitrary tyrants, or con- 
stitutional Monarchs, like our own. The rule is absolute in the 
first case, not in the second. But the Cleigy, by a natural 
infirmity, are disposed to force the two into a common analogy. 
They are servants of God by profession, and sycophants of 
power from necessity. They delight to look up with awe to 
Kings, as to another Providence. It was a Bishop, in the re^ 
of James I. who drew a parallel between '^ their divine and 
sacred Majesties,'' meaning the pitiful tyrant whom he served^ 
and God Almighty : yet the Attorney-General of that day did 
tiot prosecute him for blasphemy. The Clergy fear God more 
than they love him. They think more of his power than of his 
wisdom or goodness. They would make Kings Gods upon 
earth ; and as they cannot clothe them with the wisdom or 
beneficence of the Deity, would arm them with his power at 
any rate.* 

* « An4 for the Bishops (in Edvranl VL'^daya), they were sofiir from any 
soch worthy attempts, as that tfajsy siiffered themselye9 to bis die C09|iQif^ 
stales to coon tenauce, with their prostituted gravities, every politick fetch 
that was then on foot, as oft as the potent Statists pleased to employ them. 
Never do Weread thit they made use of their authority, sind high place of 
access, to bring the jarring nobility to Christian peace, or to withstand tfaeir 
dislopl projects: bat if a toleration for Mass were to be. begged of tl|^ 
king for his sister Mary, lest Charles the Fifth should be angry^ who but the 
grave prelates, Cranmer and Ridley ^ must be sent to extort it from the young 
l^ngl But out of the mouth of that godly and royal child, CKrist himself 
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fVITJT IS THE PEOPLE ? 

Marth 7, 1818. 

>— And who are you that»k th^ questioiif One of the people. 
And yet you would be soiu^tiringt! ., Then you would not have 
the People notlmig. For what is the People? Millions of 
men, like you, with hearts beating in their bosoms/ with thoughts 
stirring in their miuds/ with the blood circulating id their teins, 
with wants and appetites^ ' and passiotii and anxibus cares, and 
busy purposes and affections* for others and a respect for them- 
selves, and a desire of happiqesi^ and a right to freedom; and a 
will to be free. And yet yoii would tear but Ait tnightjr bealt 
of a nation, and lay it bare and bleediiig'at the fbot of despotisni : 
you would slay the mind of acotftttry'toiitl lip the dk'^ary aching 
void with the old, obscene, Arivelling prejudices of superstltidtt 
andtyranny: you 'would tread tMTt theeye of liberty (the light 
of imtions) like^' a Vile jellyi'^' that ttlUikind lUiiy be led abbttt 
darkling to its endleB^' ^ndgifj, >liktl At Hebrew Saaipson 
(shorn of his stret^ anil^ biwdy by bis insaltkttgtaskfanlsters : 
you Would make die thrbn^ every 'thhi^Und the people nothing; 
tobe youvs^lf lest than Hothioi^ a very slate, a reptile, a creep- 
11^, cringing sycophant j a cbutt favourite, a pandef to Legiti- 
macy-'-'that detestable ifictioli, which would make you and me 
and all manlciiid its- slaves or victims ; which would, of right 
and wifh'tdl thesanctions of rdigioki and morality, sacrifice the 
lives of millions to the' least bf its caprices; which' subjects the 
rights,- ithehilppin^s, and liberty of nations, to thie ^ill of some 
of the lowest of die sp^d^s; which' rea^s 'its bloated' faideobs 
form to brave' the will of' a whblepebple; that daims mankind 
as^ its property,' atid^ iedlowfii huinati ^ nature tb ekist bnljr upbd 
suffeinitee; that haUntsthe wdbhttinditog liki^^a frigWul aptctrei 

retnmed gnch an awful repabe to those haltiag and time-serring Prelatcsi 
that, after moeh importnnity they went their way, not without Rhame and 
tears."'--— ilftttm-^Qfii^«riiutftoR m Engkmdf ami tke Cmuei thtii lUHMkUheri: 
hindered U, 

X 2 
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and oppresses the very air with a weight that is not to be borne ; 
that like a witch's spell covers the earth with a dim and envious 
mist, and makes as turn our eyes from the light of heaven, which 
we have no right to look at without its leave : robs us of ** the 
uobouglftt grace of life/' the pure delight and conscious pride in 
works of art or nature; leaves ua no thought or feeling that we 
dare call our own ; makes gemus its lacquey, and virtue its easy 
prey ; sports with human happiness, and mocks at human misery ; 
suspends the breath of liberty, and almost of life ; exenteratea 
us of our affections, blinds our understandings, debases our 
imaginations, converts the very hope of emancipation from its 
yoke into sacrilege, binds the successive countless generations of 
men together in its chains like a string of felons or galley-slaves, 
lest they should ^^ resemble the flies of a summer," considers 
any remission of its absolute claims as a gracious boon, an act 
of royal clemency and fovour, and confounds all sense of justice, 
reason, truth, liberty, humanity, in one low servile deathlike 
dread of power without limit and without remorse ! * 

Such is the old doctrine of Divine Ri^t, new-vamped up un- 
der the style and tide of Legitimacy. '' Fme word, L^timate ! " 
We wonder where our English politicians picked it up. Is it 
an echo from the tomb of the martyred monarch, Charles the 
First i Or was it the last word which lus son, James the Se- 
condj left behind him in his flight, and bequeathed with his 
abdication^ to his legitimate successors? It is not wri^tten in 
our annals in the years 1688, in 1715, or 1745. It was not 
sterling then, which was only fifteen years before his present 
Majesty's accession to the throne. Has it become so since I Is 
the Revolution of 1688 at length acknowledged to be a blot in 
the family escutcheon of the Prince of Orange or the Elector 
of Hanover ? Is the choice of the people, which raised them to 
the throne, found to be the only flaw in their title to the suc^ 

^ TUspasiage ii uearly a repetition of what wu said before; but as h 
eoataiiift the snin and sabstaace of all I hsTe e? er said on sncli ralti^^^ 
I have let it stand. 
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cession ; the weig)it of royal gratitode growing itadre uneasy with 
the distance of the obligation ? Is the alloy of liberty, mixed up 
with k, thought to debase that fine carat ^ which should compose 
the regal diadem f Are the fire-new specimens of the principles 
of the Right-Liners, and of Sur Robert Filmer's patriarchal 
scheme, to be met with in Tht Courier, The Day, i%e Sun, 
and some time back, in The TimeSf handed about to be admired 
in the highest drcle, like the new gold coinage of sovereigns and 
half-sovereigns ? We do not know. It may seem to be Latter 
Lammas with the doctrine at tins tinie of day; but better late 
than never. By ti&ing root in the soil fA France, from which it 
■was expelled (not quite so long as from our own), it may in 
tiute stretch out its feelers and strong suckers to this country ; 
and present an altogether curious and novel aspect, by ingrafting 
the principles of the House of Stuart on the illustrious stock of 
the House of Brunswick^ 

** Miratnrqne novas froadet, at non sua poma.** 

What then is the People ? We will answer first, by saying 
what it is not; and tfab we cannot do better than in the 
words of a certain author, whose testimony on the subject is 
too important not to avail ourselves of it again in Ihis place. 
That infatuated drudge of despotism, who at one mdment asks, 
** Where is the madman diat maintains the doctrine of divine 
ri^t?" and the next affirms, diat '' Louis XVIH. has the 
same right to the throne of France, independently of his merits 
or conduct, that Mr. Coke of Norfolk has to his estate at 
Holkham,''* has given us a tolerable clue to what we have to 

* Wliat i8 the aiDonat of fhb right of Mr. Coke's? It b not greater than 
that of the Lords Balmerino and Lovatt to their estates in Scotland, or to the 
beads upon their shoaldecs, the one of which however Wer« forfeited^ and the 
other stuck npon Temple Bar, for maintaining, in theory and practice, that 
frames II. had the same right to the throne of tbeae realms, independently 
^ his merits or conduct, that Mr. Coke has to liis estate at Holkham. So 
thought they. So did not think Oeoi^e IL 
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eipect from thil mild paternal sway to which he would so kindly 
make lu and the rest of the world over, in hopeless perpetuity* 
In a violent philippic against the author of the Political Register, 
be thus* inadvertently expresses himself: — *^ Mr. Cobbett had 
been sentenced to two years imprisonment for a libeli and during 
the time that he was in Newgate, it was discovered that he had 
been in treaty widi Government to avoid the sentence passed 
upon him ; and that he had proposed to certain of the stents 
of Ministers, that if they would let him off, tfaey might make 
what future use they pleased of him ; he would entirely betray 
the cause of the people ; he would either write or not write, or 
write against them, as he had once done before, just as Minis- 
ters thought proper. To this, however, it was replied, that 
*^ Cobbett had written on too many sides already to be worth a 
groat for the service of Government ; " and he accordingly 
suffered his confinement ! " — We here- then see plainly enough 
what it is that, in the opinion of this very competent judge, alone 
renders any writer ** worth a groat for the service of Govern- 
ment,'' viz. that be shall be able and willing entirely to betray 
the cause of the people. It follows from this principle (by 
which he seems to estimate the yalue of his lucubrations in the 
service of Government— we do not kfiow whether the Govern- 
ment judge of them in the 3^e way), that the cause of die 
people and the cause of the Government, who are represented as 
thus anxiqus to suborn their creatures to write against the' people, 
are not the same but the reverse of one another. >This slip of 
the pen in our professional retainer of legitimacy, though a libel 
on our own Government, is, notwithstanding, a general philo- 
sophic truth (the only one he ever hit upon), and an axiom in 
political mechanics, which we $hall nfiake the text of the follow- 
ing commentary. 

What are the interests of the people? Not the interests 
of those who would betray them. Who is to judge . of those 
interests? Npt those ^ho would subojrn otbera to betray. them. 
That Government is instituted for the benefit of the governed. 
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thiere can be little ddubt; but the interests of the Government 
(when once it becomes absolute iind ihdet>endent of the people) 
must be directTy at variance with those of the governed. Tlie 
interests of the btte are comthon akid equal rights: of the other, 
exclusive and invidious privileges. The essence of the first is to 
be shared alike by all, and to benefit the tommunity in proportion 
as t&'ey are spread : the essence of the liast is to be destroyed by 
communication, aiid to subsist bnly^-^ito wrong of the people. 
Rights and priiiTeges are a conti^ietioh in terms : for if one has 
more than his right, others must have less. The latter are the 
deadly nightshade of the commonwealth, near which no whole- 
some plant can thrive,— the ivy clfatging round the trunk of the 
British oak, blighting its verdure, drying up its sap, and oppress- 
ing its stately growth. The insufficient checks and balances op- 
posed to the overbearing influence of hereditary rank and power 
in our own Constitiition, and in every Government which retains 
the least trace of freedoitl, are so many illustrations of this prin- 
ciple, if it needed any. The tendency in arbitrary power to en- 
croach upon the liberties and comforts of the people, and to 
convert the public good into a stalking-horse to its own pride and 
avarice, has never (that we know) been denied by any one but 
'^ the professional gentleman,'' who writes in The Day and New 
Times. The great and powerful, in order to be what they aspire 
to be, and what this gentleman would have them, perfectly inde-^ 
pendent of the will of the people, ought also to be perfectly inde- 
pendent of the assistance of the people. To be formally invested 
with the attributes of Gods upon earth, they ought first to be 
raised above its petty wants and appeiites: they ought to give 
proofs of the beneficence and wisdom of Gods, before they can 
be trusted with the power. When we find them seated above 
the world, sympathizing with the welfare, but not feeling the 
passions Of men, receiving neither good nor hurt, neither tilth 
nor tythe from them, but blowing their benefits as free gifts on 
all, they may then be expected, but not till then, to rule over us 
like another Providence. We may make them a present of all 
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the taxes they do not apply to their own use : tliey are perfectly 
welcome to all the power, to the possession of which they are 
perfectly indifferent, and to the abuse of which they can have no 
possible temptation. But Legitimate Governments (flatter them 
as we will) are not another Heathen mytholc^. They are nei- 
ther so cheap nor so splendid as the Delphin edition of Ovid'a 
Metamorphoses. They are indeed ** Gods to punish," but in 
other respects *^ men of our bfirmity.'' They do not feed on 
ambrosia or drink nectar ; but live on the common fruits of die 
earth, of which they get the largest share, and the best. The 
wine they drink is made of grapes : the blood they shed is that of 
their subjects : the laws they make are not against themselves : 
the taxes they vote, they afterwards devour. They have the same 
wants that we have: and having the option, very naturally help 
themselves first, out of the common stock, without thinking that 
others are to come after them. With the same natural necessi* 
ties, they have a thousand artificial ones besides; and with a 
thousand times the means to gratify them, they are still voracious, 
importunate, unsatisfied. Our State-paupers have their hands 
in every man's dish, and fare sumptuously every day. They live 
in palaces, and loll in coaches. In spite of Mr. Malthus, their 
studs of horses consume the produce of our fields, their dog-ken« 
nels are glutted with the food which would maintain the children 
of the poor. Tbey cost us so much a year in dress and furniture, 
so much in stars and garters, blue ribbons, and grand crosses, — 
so much in dinners, breakfasts, and suppers, and so much in 
suppers, breakfasts, and dinners.* These heroes of the Income- 
tax, Worthies of the Civil List, Saints of the Court-calendar 
(compagnons du lys), have their naturals and non-naturals, like 
the rest of the world, but at a dearer rate. They are real bona 
fide personages, and do not live upon air. You will find it easier 
to keep them a week than a month ; and at the end of that time^ 
waking from the sweet dream of Legitimacy, you may say with 

. * See the description of Gargantna ID Rabelais. 
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Caliban^ '^ Wby^ what a fool was I to take thb drunkoi mbtuter 
for a God !'' In fact^ the case on the part of the people is so far 
self-evident. There is but a limited earth and a limited fertility 
to supply the demands both of Government and people; and what 
the one gains in the di^ion of the spoil, beyond its average pro- 
portion, the other must needs go without. Do you suppose that 
our gentlemen-placemen and pensioners would suffer so many 
wretches to be perishing in our streets and highways, if they could 
relieve their extreme misery widiout parting with any of their 
own superfluities ? If the Government take a fourth of the pro- 
duce of the poor man's.labour,; they will be rich, and he will be 
in want. If they can contrive to take one half of* it by legal 
mteans, or by a stretch of arbitrary power,, they will be just twice 
as rich, twice as insolent and tyrannical, and he will be twice as 
poor, twice as miserable and oppressed, in a mathematical ratio 
to the end of the chapter, that is, tilt the one can extort and the 
other endure no more. It is the same with respect to power. 
Tlie will and passions of the great are not exerted in regulating 
the seasons, or rolling the planets round their orbits for our good, 
without fee or reward, but in controling the will and passions of 
others, in making the follies and vices of mankind subservient to 
their own, and marring, 

'< Becaiue nen suffer it, their toy, the world." 

This is self-evident, like the former. Their will cannot be para- 
mount, while any one in the community, or the whole community 
together, has the power to thwart it. A King cannot attain ab- 
solute power, while the people remain perfectly free ; yet what 
King would not attain absolute power? While any trace of. li- 
berty is left among a people, ambitious Princes will never be 
easy, never at peace, never of sound mind; nor will they ever 
rest or leave one stone unturned, till they have succeeded in de- 
stroying the very name of liberty, or making it into a by-word, 
and in rooting out the germs of every popular right and liberal 
principle from a soil once sacred to liberty. It is not enough 
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th&t tfaeyium secured the ^bole flower of the state in ttieir likiids, 
-—that iheyetacry every measure they please Without the chance 
of an effsctnal opposition to it: but k word Mered a^inst it is 
torture to tfieir ears,-^ thought' that questidfhs their wanton ex* 
ercise of the royal pt^ogative rai^kles in their In*east8 li¥e i^oison. 
THl all distiiictions of right and wiibng/ liberty ttod* stavery, hap« 
pniess and misery, are looked upon as matters of indifference, or 
as saucy, insolent pretetisions, — are sunk fttid Hierged in tbteir idle 
caprice and pampered self-wilf, they will still feel themselves 
'^ cribbed, confined, and cabined in :" but if they can once more 
aet up the doctrine of Legitimacy, '* the right diviti^ of Kings to 
govern wroog,** and set mankind at diefiance with impunity> th^ 
will tben be ''broad and casing as the getiehil air, whole a^ ihle 
nek/* This is the point from which they set out, and to which 
by the grace of God and the help of mart they may rieturri again* 
liberty is diort and fleeting, a transient gracte that lights upon the 
earth by stealth and at long intervals— 

^ Like the reinbow'B lovely form, 

EyaDishiog amid the storm ; 

Or like the Borealis race, 

THat shift ere yon caa poidt their place ; . . ^ 

Or like the snow falls in the river, 

A moment white, then melts for ever." 

But power is eternal ; it is *' enthroned in the hearts of Kings/' 
If you want the proofs, look at history, look at geography, look 
abroad ; but do not look at home ! 

The power of an arbitrary King or an aspiring Minister does 
not increase with the liberty of the subject, but inust be circum- 
scribed by it. It is aggrandized by perpetual, systematic, insi- 
dious, or Violent encroachments on popular freedom and natural 
right, as the sea gainfs upon the land by swallowing it iip.— What 
then can we expect from the inild paternal sway of absolute 
power, dnd its- ^ek minions? What the world has alWAys re- 
cexved'atits hands, an abuse of power as vexatious, cdwardiy, 
and unrelenting, as the power itself was unprincipled, prepos- 
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teroiis^ and unjust Tbey who get wealth and power'froni the 
people, who drive them like cattle to slaughter or to mtlrket, 
'^ and levy cruel wars, wasting the earth ;'' they who wallow in* 
luxury, while the people are '* steeped in poverty to' the very 
lips/' and bowed to the earth with unremitting labour, can have 
but little' sympathy with those whose loss of liberty and property 
is their gain. What is it that the wealth of thousandsis Composed 
of? The tears, the sweat) and blood of millions. What is it 
that constitutes the glory of the Sovereigns of the earth ? To 
have millions of men their slaves. Wherever the Govemn^ent 
does not emanate (as in our own excellent Constitution) from the 
people, the principle of the Government, iihe esprit de corps, 
the point of honour, in all those connected Mrtth it, and raised 
by it to privileges above the law and above humanity, will be 
hatred to the people. Kings who would be thought to reign in 
contempt of the people, will shew dicnr contempt of them in 
every act of their lives. Parliaments, not chosen by the people, 
will only be the instruments of Kings, who do not reign in Uie 
hearts 6f' the people, '' to betray the cause of the people." Mi- 
nisters, not responsible to the people, will squeeze the last shilling 
out of them. Charity begins at home, is a maxim as true of 
Governments as of individuals. When the English Parliament 
insisted on its right of taxing the Americans without their consent, 
it was not from an apprehension that the Americans would, by 
being left to themselves, lay such faenvy duties on their own pro- 
duce and manufactures, as would afflict the generosity of the 
mother-country, and put the mild paternlil sentiments of Lord 
North to the blush. ' if any future King of England should kefe'p 
a wistful eye on the map of that country, it would tather be to 
bang it up as a trophy of legitimacy, and to *' punish the last suc- 
cessful example of a democratic rebellion," than from any yearn- 
ings of fatherly goodwill to the American people, ^r from 'finding 
bis 'Marge heart" and capacity for good government, '^confined 
in tQO narrow room" in the united kingdoms of Great Britain, 
Ireland, and Hanover. If Ferdtmiid Vli.^ refuses Ike Sooth 
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AmeriGan patriots Ieav6 to plant tbe olive or the vine^ througfaout 
tbat vast contioent, it is his pride, not his humanity^ that steels 
his royal resolution.* 

In J 781, tbe Controller-general of France, under Louis XVI. 
Monsieur Joli de Fleuri, defined tbe people of France to be un 
peuple serff corveabU ei baillable, a merci et ndserkorde. When 
Louis XVIIL as the Count de Lille, protested against his bro- 
ther's accepting the Constitution of 1792 (he has since become 
an accepter of Constitutions himself, if not an observer of them,) 
as compromising tbe rights and privileges of the noblesse and 
clergy as well as of the crown, he was right in considering the 
Bastile, or '^ King's castle,'' with the picturesque episode of tbe 
Man in the Iron Mask, the fifteen thousand leitres de cachet^ 
issued in the mild r^gn of Louis XV., corveesy tythes, game- 
laws, holy water, the right of pillaging, imprisoning, massacring, 
persecuting, harassing, insulting, and ingeniously tormenting the 
Qiinds and bodies of the whole French people at every moment of 
tbeir lives, on every possible pretence, and without any check or 
control but their own mild paternal sentiments towards them, as 
among the menus plaisirs, the chief points of etiquette, the im- 
memorial privileges, and favourite amusements of Kings, Priests, 
and Nobles, from the beginning to the end of time, without 
which the bare title of King, Priest, or Noble, would not have 
been worth a groat. 

The breasts of Kings and Courtiers then are not the safest de- 
pository of the interests of the people. But they know best what 
is for their good ! Yes— to prevent it ! The people may indeed 
feel their grievance, but their betters, it b said, must apply the 
remedy-^which they take good care never to do ! If the people 

* Tbe Government of Ovando, a Spanish Grandee and Kniglit of Alcantara, 
who had been sent over to Mexico soon after its conquest, exceeded in treip 
diery, cmelty, wanton bloodshed, and deliberate extortion, that of all those 
who had preceded him ; and the complaints became so load, that Qneen Isabel 
on her deaUi-bed requested that he might be recalled; but Ferdinand found that 
Ovando had sent home much gMf and he retained lum in his sitoation.— ite 
C^, Bwrnifft HUttry qf the Buccwuers, 
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want judgment in their own uBsirs (which is not certain, for they • 
only meddle with dieir own afiairs when they are forcibly broi^ht 
home to them in a way which they can hardly misimderstand), 
this is at any rate better than the want of sincerity, which would 
constantly and systematically lead their superiors to betray those 
interests, from' their havii^ other ends of their own to serve. It 
is better to trust to ignorance than to malice— to run the risk of 
sometimes miscalculating the odds than to play agamst loaded 
dice. The people would in this way stand as little chance in de- 
fending their purses or their persons against Mr. C or 

Lord C ■, as an honest country gentleman would have 

had in playing at put or hazard with Count Fathom or Jonathan 
Wild A certab degree of folly, or rashness, or indecision, or 
even violence in attaining an object, b surely less to be dreaded 
than a malignant, deliberate, mercenary intention in others to 
deprive us of it. If the people must have attorneys, and the ad- 
vice of counsel, let them have attorneys and counsel of thw own 
churing, not those who are employed by special retainer against 
them, or who regularly hire others to betray their cotise. 



« O lilly sheep, 



Come ye to seek the lamb here of the wolf?" 

This then is the cause of the people, the good of the people, 
judged of by common feelii^ and public opinion. Mr. Burke 
contemptuously defines the people to be ^* any faction that at the 
time can get the power of the sword into its hands.'' No: that 
maybe a description of the Government, but it is not of the 
people. The people is the hand, heart, and head of the whole 
community acting to one purpose, and with a mutual and thorough 
consent. The hand of the people so employed to execute what 
the heart feels, and the head thinks, must be employed more 
beneficially for the cause of the people, than in executing any 
measures which the cold hearts, and contriving heads of any fac- 
tion, with distinct privileges and interests, may dictate to betray 
their cause. The will of the people necessarily tends to thege- 
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nenl good as its end f and it must attain tbat^nd/ and can onfy 
attain it» in proportion as* it is guided^-^Firet^ by popcdar -feeling^ 
as arising out of tbe immediate wants. and wishes of the great 
nassof the peoploy^^^secondly, by pnblic<opinioOy as »*isiDg out 
of the impartial reason and enlightened intellect of the commas 
nity,. What is it thait detemunes the opinion of 'sny number of 
persons in things* they aotaally feel in. their practical and home 
resuksi? Their' common interesl. What is it that determines 
their opinion ittthings ofigenend inquiry, beyond their immediate 
experience or bterest?' Abstvacl; reason.: In matters of feeling 
and.common sensey-of wyhieh' eacb'individuai is the best-judge, 
the nudity are in the nght; in things* requiring a^ greater strei^th 
of mind to comprehend them,, the greatest powder of understand*- 
ing>iviU>prevail| if it has but f|ir play... These twoy taken toge* 
tfaei^ as^tha (est of the practioaKmeasures <or general principles of 
Gk>«eniment, most be righl> - cannoit ' bp wrong. • 1 1 is anp absur^ 
dityitoijBHppose that >theFe< can beany better criterion -of national 
giievances^ or the pr^er remedies for :them> dian the- aggregate 
amount of the actual^ dear«bou^ eKperience, the honest feel* 
ings, and heart-felt wishes of a whole people, informed and di- 
rected by the greatest power of understanding in the community, 
unbiassed by any sinister motive. Any other standard of public 
goo4.4>r iU miMt,, in prc^iortion' as. it (deviates from this, be vitiated 
in principle, i|nd fatal in- its effects. Vox fOfmH i)ox> Det^ is the 
rule of all gpod Government: for in that voice, truly collected 
and; freioly expressed; (not; when it. is made the servile echo of a 
conrcipt Court, qt a designing. MioisterX we have idl the sincerity 
and I ^l the wisdom, of the communitiy. If we could suppose 
sooety ,^ be trapsforqpied into: one great animal (Uke Hobbes'a 
Leviatb8Mi)9.e^ch,, member of which had an intimate connexion 
withtl^ head or Goyemm^t, so that every v^nt or intention of 
every individllill JUQ i|^ could be made known and have its due we^ht> 
theS^te :would .have the same consciousness of its own wants 
an^i'&elipp^ imd the same interest in providing for them,^ as an 
incByidiuibbaaxWith^respect^lo his own Wcdfisre. Can any one 
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doubt that such a state ofsociety in which the greatest knowledge 
of its interests was tbua combined w^th^the greatest sympathy widi 
its wants, would realize- the idea of a perfect Commonwealth? 
But such a Government would be the precbe idea of a truly po- 
pular or representative Government. The opposite extreme is 
the purely hereditary and despotic form of Government, where 
the people are an inert, torpid mass, without the power, scarcely 
with the will, to make its wants or wishes known : and where the 
feelings of those who are at the head of the State, centre in their 
own exclusive interests, pride, passions, prejudices; and all their 
thoughts are employed in defeating the happiness and ondermining 
the liberties of a country. 



WHAT IS THJ& PEOPLED 

(COMCLUDBD.) 

March 14, 1818. 
It is not denied that the people are best acquainted Mrith their 
own wants, and most attached to their own interests. Bnt then 
a question is started, as if the persons asking it were at a great 
loss for the answer, — Where are we to find the intellect of the 
people? Why, all the intellect that ever was is theirs. The 
public opinion expresses not only the collective sense of the whole 
people, but of all ages and nations, of all those minds that have 
devoted themselves to the love of truth and the good of mankind, 
—who have bequeathed their instructions, their hopes, and their 
example to posterity, — who have thought, spoke, written, acted, 
and suffered in the name and on the behalf of our common na- 
ture. AH the greatest poets, sages, heroes, are ours originally, 
and by right. But surely Lord Bacon was a great man i Yes ; 
but not because he was a lord. There is nothing of hereditary 
growth but pride and prejudice. That ^* fine word Legitimate"' 
never produced any thing but bastard philosophy and patriotism ! 
Even Burke was one of the people, and would have remained 
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>Bvith the people to the last, if there had been no court-side for 
him to go over to. The King gave him his pension, not his un- 
derstanding or his eloquence. It would have been better for him 
and for mankind if he had kept to his principles, and gone with- 
out his pension. It is thus that the tide of power constantly set- 
ting in against the people, swallows up natural genius and acquired 
knowledge in the vortex of corruption, and then they reproach 
us wiifa pur want of leaders of weight and influence, to stem the 
torrent. All that has ever been done for society, has, however, 
been done for it by this intellect, before it was cheapened to be 
a cait's-paw of divine right. AU discoveries and all improvements 
in arts, in science, in l^slation, in civilization, in every ^ing 
^ar and valuable to. the heart of man, have been made by thi» 
intellect — all the triumphs of human genius over the rudest bar- 
barism, the darkest ignorance, the grossest and most inhuman 
superstition, the most unmitigated and remorseless tyranny, have 
been gained for themselves by the people. Great Kings, great 
law-givers, great founders, and great reformers of religion, have 
almost all arisen from among the people. What have hereditary 
Monarchs, or regular Governments, or established priesthoods, 
ever done for the people ? Did the Pope and Cardinals first set 
on foot the Reformation i Did the Jesuits attempt to abolish 
the Inquisition? For what one measure of civil or religious 
liberty did our own Bench of Bishops ever put themselves for- 
ward i What judge ever proposed a reform in the laws ! Have 
not the House of Commons, widi all their '^ tried wisdom," voted 
for every measure of Ministers for the last twenty-five years, ex- 
cept the Income-tax ? It is the press that has done every thing 
for the people, and even for Governments. — *^ If they had not 
ploughed with our heifer, they would not have found out our 
riddle." And it has done this by slow degrees, by repeated, in- 
cessant, and incredible struggles with the oldest, most inveterate, 
powerful, and active enemies of the freedom of the press and of 
the people, who wish, in spite of the nature of things and of 
society, to retain the idle and mischievous privileges they possess 
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u ttie relics of barbarous arid feudal times, whd have an excluntf* 
interest as a separate cast in the continuance of all existing abuses, 
and who plead a permanent vested right in the prevention of the 
progress of reason, hberty, and civilization. Yet they tax us 
with our virant of intellect ; and we ask them in return for their 
court- list of great names in arts or philosophy, for the coats of 
arkns of their heroic vanquishers of error and intolerance, for 
their devout benefactors and royal martyrs of humanity. What 
are the claims of the people — the obvious, undoubteid rights of 
common justice and humanity, forcibly withheld from them by 
pride, bigotry, and selfishness,— demanded for them, age after 
age, year after year, by the wisdom and virtue of the enlightened 
and dismterested part of mankind, and only grudgingly yielded up, 
with indecent, disgusting excuses, and sickening delays, when the 
burning shame of their refusal can be no longer concealed by 
fear of favour from the whole world. What did it not cost to 
abolish the Slave Trade ? How long will the Catholic Claims 
be withheld by our State-jugglers? How long, and for what 
purpose ? We may appeal, in behalf of the people, from the in- 
terested verdict of the worst and weakest men now living, to the 
disinterested reason of the best and wisest men among the living 
and the dead. We appeal from the corruption of Courts, the 
hypocrisy of zealots, and the dotage of hereditary imbecility, to 
the innate love of liberty in the human breast, and to the growii^ 
intellect of the world. We appeal to the pen, and they answer 
us with the point of the bayonet ; and, at one time, when that 
had failed, they were for recommending the dagger.* They quote 
Burke, but rely on the Attorney-General. They hold Universal 
Suffrage to be the most dreadful of idl things, and a Standing 
Army the best representatives of the people abroad and at home. 
They think Church-and-King mobs gooi! things, for the same 
reason that they are alarmed at a meeting to petition for a Reform 
of Parliament. They consider the cry of " No Popery" a sound, 
excellent, and constitutional cry, — but the cry of a stairving popci* 

* See Coleridg^s "F'riend," No. 15. ^— 
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htion for food, strange and unnaturaU They exalt the war-wboop^ 
of the Stock Exchange into the voice of uodissembled patriotism, 
while they set down the cry for peace as the work of the Jacobins, 
the ventriloquism of the secret enemies of their coantry* The 
writers on the popular side of the question are factious, destigiH 
ing demagogues^ who delude the people to make tools of them : 
but the government-writers, who echo every calumny, and justify 
every encroachment on the people, are profound philosophers 
and very honest men. Thus when Mr. John Gifford, the Editcur 
of the ''Aflti- Jacobin" (not Mr. William Gifford, who at pre- 
sent holds the same ofiice under Government, as the Editor of 
the '' Quarterly Review''), denounced Mr. Coleridge as a person, 
who had *' left his wife destitute and his children fatherless," and 
proceeded to add — '' Ex hoc disce his friends Lamb and Southey" 
-^we are to suppose tb^t he was influenced in this gratuitoHS 
statement purely by his love for his King and countiy. I/)yaIty, 
patriotism, and religion, are regarded as the natural virtues and 
plain unerring instincts of the common people : the mixture of 
Ignorance or prejudice is never objected to in these : it is only 
their love of liberty or hatred . of oppression that are discovered, 
by the same liberal-minded junto, to be proofs of a base and vul- 
gar disposition. The Bourbons are set over the immense majority 
of the French people against their will, because a talent for 
govemii^ does not go with numbers. This argument was not 
thought of when Bonaparte tried to shew his talent for governing 
tbe people of the Continent against their will, though he had 
quite as much talent as the Bourbons. Mr. Canning rejoiced 
that the first successful resistance to Bonaparte was made in Rus- 
sia, a country of barbarians and slaves.. The hejroic struggles of 
** the universal Spanish nation^ in the cause of freedom and inde- 
pendence, have ended in the destruction of the Cortes and tbe 
restoration of ; the Inquisition, but without making the Duke of 
Wellington bok thoughtful :-— not a. single renegado poet l|as 
:vent«d his indignatiouvina single ode,; elegy, or sonnet; nor doc0 
Mr. Southey ** make him a willow cabin at its gate, write loyal 
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cantos of contemned love, and sing them loud even in the dead 
of the night!" He indeed assures us in the '^ Quarterly Review/' 
that the Inquisition was restored by the voice of the Spanish peo- 
ple. He also asks, in the same place, '^ whether the voice of 
God was heard iti the voice of the people at Jerusalem, when they 
cried, *- Crucify him, crucify him ? ^ We do not know ; but we 
litippose, he would hardly go to the Chief Priests and Pharisees 
to find it. This great historian, politician, and logician, breaks 
out idto a rhapsody against the old maiim, vox populi vox Dei, 
in the Inidst of an article 6f 55 pages, written expressly to pfove 
Aat the last war was ^^ the most popular, became the most just 
and' necessary war that ever was carried on." He shrewdly asks, 
** Has the t;or|?opfi/t beeti the vox Dei in France for the last 
twenty-five years ?" ' But, at least; according to his own shewing. 
It has been so iii this country for all that period. We, however, 
do not think so. The voice of (he country has been for war, be- 
muse the Voice of the King was for it, which was echoed by Par- 
litfm^t, b6th Lords and Commons, by Clergy and Gentry, and* 
by the pbpulace, till,' a^ Mr. SOuthey himself states in the skme 
connected chain of reasoning, the cry for war became so popular/ 
that atl those who did not join in it (of which nnmber the Poet- 
laiireiite himself was one) were^' persecuted, insulted, and injured 
in their persons, feme, and fortune." This is the true way of ac- 
counting for the fact, but it ufrfbrtuiiately knocks the Poet's infer- 
ence on the head. Mr. Lotke has observed, that there are not 
so muny wrong opinions in the world as we are^ apt to believe, 
because most people take their opinions on trtist fVom others. 
Neither ar^ the opinions of the |)eople their own, when they have 
b^eh bribed or bullied into them by a mob 6t Lohls atid Gentle- 
men; following in full cry at the heels of the Court. The vox 
popidiis ihtvox Dei only when it springs front tlie' individual, 
unbiassed feelings; and unfettered, independent opinion of die 
jieople. Mr. SOuthey does not understand the terms of this good 
ofld adage, noiV that be is so furibus againrt it: we fear, he un- 
d^std<^ them no better Mrben he vms asl loudfy in fnvour of it. * 

Y 2 
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All die objecUQnSy initeiyta the voice of the people being Ae 
best rule for Governmeot to attend to, arise from the stops and 
impedimeots to the expcess^ion of that voice, from the attempts 
to stifle or to give it ai false bias, and to c^t off its free and open 
communication with the head and heart of the people-^by tbe 
Government ilselfr The sincere, expression of the feelings of tlw 
people must be true ; the full and free development of the public 
opinion must lead to truth, to the gradual discovei^ and. diffusion 
of knowledge in this,^ in all other departments of human inquiry. 
It is the interest of Governments in general to keep the people 
in a state of vassalage as long as tbey can— to prevent ^he express 
sion of their sentiments, and the exercise and improvement of 
their understandings, by all the ineans in their power. They have 
a patent, and a monopoly, which they do not like to have looked 
into or to share with others; The argument for keeping the 
people in a state pf lasting wardship, or for treating tbeip us 
lunatics, incapable of seif^gpyernment^ wears a very .suspicious 
aspect, as it conies fro&i those who are trustees to the es^te, tor 
keepers of, jnsane asylums. The long minority of the people 
would, at this rate, never expire, while those who had .an interest 
had also the power \o prevent them from arriving at years| of dis* 
cretioii: their government-keepers have nothing to dp but to drive 
the people mad by ill-treatment, and to keep them so by worse, 
in order to retain the pretence for applying the gsg^ the strait 
waistcoat, and the whip as long as they please. It is like the; 
dispute between Mr. Epps, the angry shopkeeper in the Str^d^ 
and his. journeyman, whom he WQuld restrict from setting up for 
himself* Shall we never serve out our apprenticeship to liberty i 
Must our indentures to sls^very bind us for Hfe I It is well, it is 
perfectly well. You te^ch us nothing, and yon will not let us. 
learn. You. deny us,education> like Orlando's eldest brother, aBd^ 
theip ** stying us". in the den. of legitimacy, you refuse to let. us- 
take the management of our own affairs into our own hands, or 
to seek our fortunes in the world ourselves^ Yon fcHind airig^t. 
to treat us with. iiid%nity. 00^. die plea of yo|ir own neglect apd iiir. 
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jostrce. You abuse a trasl in order to mike it perjietnid. Yon 
profit of our ignorance and of your own wrong. You degrade^ 
and then enslave us ; and by enslaving, you degrade us more, to 
make us more and more incapable of ever escaping from your 
selfisb^ sordid yoke. There is no end of this. It is the fear of 
the progress of knowledge and a Reading Public, that has pro- 
duced all the fuss and bustle and cant about Bell and Lancaster's 
plans/ Bible and Missionary, and Auxiliary and Cheap Tract 
Societies, and that when it was impossible to prevent our readmg 
something, made the Church and State so anxious to provide us 
with that sort of food for our stomachs, which they thought best. 
The Bible is an excellent book ; and when it becomes the States- 
maYi's Manual, in its precepts of charity — not of beggarly alms- 
giving, but of peace on earth and good will to man, the people 
may read nothing eke. It reveals the glories of the world to 
come, and records the preternatural dispensations of Providence 
to mankind two thousand years ago. But it does not describe the 
present state of Europe, or give an account of the measures of 
thelast or of the next reign, which yet it is important the people of 
England should look to. We cannot learn from Moses and the 
Prophets what Mr. Vansittart and the Jews are about in 'Change- 
alley. Those who prescribe Us the study of the miracles and 
prophecies, themselves laugh to ^corti the promised deliverance 
of Joanna Southcott and the Millennium. Yet they would have 
us learn patience and resignation from the miraculous interposi- 
tion^ of Providence recorded in the Scriptures. " When the sky 
JaUf — the proverb is somewhat musty. The worst compliment 
ever paid to the Bible was the recommendation of it as a political 
palliative by the Lay Preachers of the day. 

To put this question in a different light, we might asik, What ^ 
the public ? and exaihine what would be the result of depriving 
the people of die juse of their understandings in other matters as 
well as govemmeifit- — ^to subject them to the trammels of prescrip- * 
tive prejudice and hereditary pretension. Take the stage as an 
exampiei 6uppb$e Mir. Kean should have a soo^ a liule €rook- 
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koeed, raveii-voic|Bd, disagreeable, miachievous, ^tupid urchin, 
wi|h the faults of his Citherns acting exaggerated tenfold, and none 
of his fine qualities, — what if Mr. Kean should take it into hif 
head to get out letters-patent to empower him and his hc|irs for 
eyer, with this hopeful commencement, to play all the chief part^ 
in tragedy, by the grace of God and the favour of the Prince 
Regent! What a precious race. of tragedy kings and heroes we 
fhould have ! They would not even play the villain with a good 
grace. The theatres would soon be deserted, and the race of the 
Keans would ^^ bold a barren sceptre" over empty houses, to be 
'' wrenched from them by an unlineal hand !"— But no 1 For ijt 
would be necessary to uphold theatrical order, the cause of the 
legitimate drama, and so to levy a tax on all those who staid away 
from the theatre, or to drag them into it by force* Every one 
seeing tbe bayonet at the door, would be compelled to applaud 
]the hoarse tones and lengthened pauses of the illustrious house of 
,Kean ; the newspaper critics would grow wanton in their praise, 
and all those would be held as rancorous enemies of dieir country, 
and of the prosperity of the stage, who did not join in the praises 
of the best of actCH's. What a falling off would there be from the 
present system of universal suffrage and open competition amon^ 
the candidates, the frequency of rows in the pit, the noise in the 
gallery, the whispers in the boxes, and the lashing in the newsr 
papers the next day ! 

In fact, the argument drawn from tiie supposed incapacity of 
the people against a representative Government, comes vi}ih the 
worst grace in the world from the patrons and admirers of here- 
ditary government. Surely, if government were a thing requiring 
the utmost stretch of genius, wisdom, and virtue, to carry it on, 
the office of King would never even have been dreamt of as here- 
ditary, any more than that of poet, painter, or philosopher. It i$ 
easy here ^' for the Son to tread in the Sire's steady steps.'' It re^ 
quires nothing but the will to do it. Extraordinary talents are not 
once looked for. Nay, a person, who would never have risen by 
natural abilities to tbe situation of churchwarden or parish beadle. 
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iucceeds by unqaestionable right to the posflession of a throne, 
and wields die energies of an empire, or decides the fate of the 
world, with the sinaUest possible bhare of haman understanding. 
The line of distinction which separates the regal purple frooi the 
daUering-bib, is sometimes fine indeed ; as we see in the case of 
the two Ferdinands* An^'one above the rank of an ideot is sup- 
posed capable of exercising the lughest functions of royal state. Yet 
these are the {Persons who talk of the people as a swinish multitude, 

and taunt them with their want of refinement and philosophy. * 

• • .# • # . #. * « • # • 

.# *. * * • # # * # * . # 
The great problem of political science is not of so profoundly 
metaj^ysical or highly poetical a cast as Mr. Burke represents it. 
It is simply a question on the -one part, with how little expense of 
liberty and property the Government '^ that complex constable,'^ 
as it has been quaintly called, can keep the peace ; and on the 
odier part, for )u>w great a sacrifice of both, the splendour of the 
throne and the safety of the state can be made a pretext. Kings 
and their Ministers generally strive to get their hands in our 
poeketSj and their feet on our necks ; the people and their repre* 
sentatives will be wise enough, if they can only contrive to prevent 
them ; but this, it must be confessed, they do not always succeed 
in. For a people to be free, it is suflkient that they will to be* 
free. But the love of liberty is less strong than the love of power> 
and is guided by a less sure instinct in attaining its object Milton- 
only spoke the sentiments of the English people of liis day (sent>« 
ments too which they had acted upon), in strong language, when- 
he said, in answor to a foreign pedant:—*^ lAceat, quasOy populo 
qui serdtutis jugum in cervidbus grave sentit, tarn tapienti etse, 
tarn docto, tamjue nobili, ut sdat quid tyranno iuo faciendum 
iiti etiamsineque exteros neque grammatieos tdscitatum mittat.** — • 
(\DeJinsio pro populo Anglicano,) Happily the whole of the pas- 
sage is not applicable to their descendants in the present day ; but 
at all times a people may be allowed to know when they are op- 
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prasaedy enslavMJ, and miserable^ to feel their wrongs and to de- 
mand a remedj^-^frooi the superior knowledge and humanity, of 
Ministers, who, if they cannot cure the State-malady, ought in 
decency/ like other doctors, to resign their authority over the 
patient The people are not subject to fanciful wants^ specu- 
lative longings, or hypochondriacal complaint?. Their disorders 
we'real, tlieir com|daints substantial and welUfounded. Their 
grumblings are in general seditions of ihe belly. They do not cry 
out tilt they are hiirt. They do not stand upon nice questions, or 
trouble ttemselves with Mr. Burke's Sublime and Beautiful ; but 
when thisy find the money conjured clean out of their pockets^ 
and the Constitution stispended ov^r their heads, they think it time 
to look about them* For example> poor Evans, tliat amateur of 
music and politics (stning^ combination of tastes); thought it hard, 
no doubt, to be sept to prison and deprived of his flute by a^ 
State-warnsnt, becausie there was no ground for doing it by law;^ 
and Mn Hiley Addington, being himself a flute*player, thought 
ao too : though; in spite of this romantic sympathy, the Minister 
prevailed over .the musician, and Mr, Evans has^ we believe, 
never got back his flute. For an act of injustice, by the new 
system, if complained of ^' forsooth," becomes justifiable by the, 
yery resistance tp it; if not complained of, nobody knows any, 
thing about it, and so it goes equally unredressed in either way. 
Or to take anothfsr obvious instance and sign of the; times: a 
tpnaqt or small farmer who bajs been distrained upon and sent to 
pol or to the workhouse, probably thinks, and with someap-. 
pearapce of reason, that be was better off before this change of 
circumstances; and Mr. Cobbett, in his twopenny Begisters, 
proves tohipB so clearly, that this change for the worse is owing to ^ 
the war and taxes, which have driven him opt of bis house and 
home, that Mr. Cobbett himself has been forced to quit the 
country to argue the question, whether two and two make four, 
with Mr* Vansittart, upbn safer ground to himself, &nd mor<s equal . 
|7P9njd to the Chancellor of the Exchequer* Such question$ as 
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Aese ure, one would tfainki within the verge of common sense and 
reason. For any thing we could ever find, the peo^ile have as 
much common sense and sound judgment as any other class of 
tlie community. Their folly is second-hand, derived from tbdr 
being, the dupe of the passions, interestSi and prejudices of their 
superiors. When they judge for themselves, they in general 
judge right. At any rate, the way to improve their judgment in 
their own concerns (and if they do not judge for themselves, they 
will infallibly be cheated both of liberty and property, by those 
who kindly insist on relieving them of that trouble) is not to deny 
them thie use and exercise of their judgment altogether. Motbiiq; 
can be pleasanter than one of the impositions of late attempted to 
be put. upon the people, by persuading them that economy is no 
part of a wise Government. The people must be pretty com- 
petent judges of the cheapness of a Government. But it is pre- 
tended by our high-flying sinecurists and pensioners, that this is a 
low and vulgar view of the subject, taken up by interested knaves, 
like Paine and Cobbett, to delude, and, in the end, make their 
market of the people. With all the writers and orators who 
compose the band of gentlemen pensioners and their patrons, 
politics is entirely a thing of sentiment and imagination. To 
speak of the expenses of Government, as if it were a little paltry 
huckstering calculation of profit and loss, quite shocks dieir lofty, 
liberal, and disinterested notions. They have no patience with 
the people if they are not ready to sacrifice, tb^ir all for the public 
good! This is something like a little recruiting cavalry-lieu- 
tenant we once met with, who, sorely annoyed at being' so often 
dunned for the arrears of board and lodging by the people where 
he took up bis quarters, exdaimed with the true broad Irish^ 
accent and emphasisr-'' Fulgar ideoi ! These mretches alwaye 
expect one to pay for what one hat of them r Our modest 
lieutenant thought, that while he wa$ employed on his Majesty's 
service, he had a right to pick the .pockets of bis subjects, and 
that if they con^plained o^ beiog fobbed of what was their own, 
Ibey were Uackgumrds and no gentlemen! Mr. Cauning hit 
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upon nothing so good as this^ in bis luminoos defence of hk 
Lisbon Job! 

' Bui alloW' (be people to be as gross and ignorant as you please^ 
as base and stupid as you can make them or keep them^ '' duller 
than the fat weed that roots itself at ease; on Lethe's wharf,"— 4s 
nothing ever to rouse them i Grant that they are slow of appre- 
liension^ — that they do not see till they feel. Is that a reason that 
they are not to feel then, neither? Would you blindfold them 
with the double bandages of bigotry, or quench their under- 
standings with " the dim suffusion,'' '' the drop serene/' of Legi- 
timacy, that *^ they may roll in vain and find no dawn" of liberty^ 
BO ray of hope ? Because they do not see tyranny till it is moun-* 
tain high, '^ making Ossa like a wart," s^re they not to feel its 
weight when it is^ heaped upon them, or to throw it off with giani 
strength and a convulsive effort ? If they do not see the evil till 
k has grown enormous, palpable, and undeniable^ is that a reason 
why others should then deny that it exists, or why it should not 
be removed ? They do not snuff arbitrary power a century, off : 
Ihey are not shocked at it on the other, side of the globe,, or of 
the Channel : are they not therefore to see it, could it in time be 
sopposed to stalk over their heads, to trample and grind them to 
die earth? If in their uncertainty how to deal with it, they 
sometimes strike random blows, if their despair makes them 
dangerx>U8, why do not they, who, from their elevated situation^ 
see so much farther and deeper into the principles flin4 conse^ 
quences of things— in their boasted wisdom prevent the causet- 
of . complaint . in the people before they accumulate to a terrific 
height, aud burst upon the heads of their oppressors? The 
higher classes, who would disqualify thie people from taking the 
ooreof their disorders into their own hands, might do this veiy 
^fectually, by preventing the first symptoms of their disorders.^ 
They would do weU> instead of abusing the blunders and brutish*^ 
ness of the multitude, to shew their superior penetration and zeal 
in detecting the first approaches of mischief, in withstanding 
wvery eD(«>achmeBt on the comforts and rights of the people, in 
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^^ding €vei7 bulwark against th^ influence and machkiations of 
arbitrary power, as a precious, inviolable^ sacred trust. Instead 
of this, they are the .first io be lulled into security, . a security ''as 
gross as ignorance made drunk"— the last to believe die conse^ 
quences, because th^ are tbe last to, feel them. . Instead of this, 
the patience of tbe Ipwer classes, in submitting to. privations and 
insults, is only surpassed by die callousness of their betters in 
witnessing them. The one never set about die redress of griev- 
ances or the reform pf abuses, till they are no longer to be borne ; 
Ihe others will qpt hear of it even then. It is for this reason, 
;among others, that the vox populi is the vox Dei, that it is the 
agonizing cry, of human nature raised, and only raised, against in- 
tolerable oppression and the utmost extremity of human sujBTerii^. 
The people do not riise up till they are trod down. They do not 
turn upon their tormentors till they are goaded to madness^ 
They do. not; complain till the thumbscrews, have been applied^ 
and have beea strained to the last turn. Nothing can ever wean 
4he affections oi; coii^dence of a people from a Goverament (to 
which habit, prejudice, natural pride, perhaps old benefits and 
Joint struggles for liberty have attached them) but an excessive 
degree of irritatioi\ and disgust, occasioned either by a sudden and 
violent stretch of power, contrary to the. spirit and forms of the 
established Government, or by a blind and wilfiil adherence to 
vld abuses and established forms, when tbe changes in the state 
of manners and opinion have rendered them as odious ;as they, are 
ridiculous. The Jlevolutipns of Switzerland, the Jx>w Countdes, 
^nd pf America, are examples of th^ former-— the f rench Revo? 
lution of the latter ; pur own Bevolution of 1688 was a mixture 
of the two. As a general rulie, it might be laid down, that for 
every instance of national resistance to tyranny, there ought to 
have been hundreds, and that all those which have been, at- 
tempted ought to have succeeded. ,In tbe case of Wat Tyler^ 
lor instan^, which has been so naturally dramatijsed.by the poelh 
laureate, the rebellion was crushed, and the ringleaders banged by 
the treachery of the Government; but the grievances of which 
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they bad complained were removed a few years after/; and the 
rights they bad claimed granted to the people^ from tbe necessary 
progress of civilization and knowledge. Did not Mr. Southey 
know, wben be applied for an injunction against Wat Tyler, that 
die feudal system bad been abolished long ago ?«-Again, as no- 
thing rouses the people to resistance but extreme and a^ravated 
injusticCi so nothing can make them persevere in it, or push their 
efforts to a successful and triumphant issue, but the most open and 
unequivocal determination to brave their cries and insult their 
misery. Tbey have no principle of union in themselves, and 
nothing brings or holds them together but the strong pressure of 
want, the stem hand of necessity — ** a necessity that is not 
chosen, but chuses,— *a neces»ty paramount to deliberation, that 
admits of no discussion and demands no evidence, that can alone, 
(according to Mr. Burke's theory) justify a resort to anarchy,** 
and ^ that alone ever did or can produce it. In fine, there are but 
two things ID the world, might and right. Whenever one of these 
is overcome^ it is by the other. The triumphs of the people, or 
the. stand which they at any time make i^ainst arbitrary sway, are 
the triumphs of reason and justice over the insolence of individual 
power and authority, which, unless as it is restrained, curbed, 
and corrected by popular feeling or public opinion, can be guided 
only by its own drunken, besotted, mad pride, selfishness and 
caprice, and must be productive of all the mischief, which it can 
wantonly or deliberately commit with impunity. 

The people are not apt, like a fine lady, to affect the vapours 
of discontent ; nor to volunteer a rebellion for the theatrical eclat 
of the tiling. But the least plausible excuse, one kind word, one 
squeeze of the hand, one hollow profession of good will, subdues 
thesbft heart of rebellion^ (which is "too foolish fond and pitiful" 
to be a match for the callous hypocrisy opposed to it) dissolves 
and meks the whole fabric of popular innovation like butter in 
AesQU. Wat Tyler is a case in point again. The instant the 
effemipiate king and his unprincipled courtiers gave them fair 
words^ tbej^ dispersed, relying: in their infatuation on. the word of 
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the King as foinding, on the oath 'of his office» as lAicere ; and 
no sooner were they dispersed than they cut off their leaders' 
heads^ and poor John Ball's aloi^ with them^ in spite of all his 
texts of Scripture. The story is to be seen in all the shop-win- 
dows, written in very choice blank verse !-^Th9t the people are 
rash in trustibg to the promises of their friends^ is true ; they are 
more rash in believing their enemies. If they are led to expect 
too much in theory, they are satisfied with too little in redity. 
Their anger is sometimes fatal while it lasts, but it is not roused 
very soon, nor does it last very long. Of all dynasties, aimrchy 
is the shortest lived. They are violent in their revenge, no doubt ; 
but it is because justice has been long denied thera, and they 
hav6 to pay off a very long score at a very short notice. What 
Caesar says of himself, might be applied well enough to the 
people, that they '' did never wrong biit with just cause.'' The 
errors of the people are the crimes • of Governments. They 
apply sharp remedies to lingering diseases, and when they get 
sudden power in their hands, frighten their enemies, and wound 
themselves with it. They rely on brutd force and the fury of 
despair, in proportion to the treachery which surrounds them, 
and to the degradation, the want of general information and 
mutual co-operation, in which they have been kept, on purpose! 
to j^revent them from ever acting in concert, with wisdom, 
energy, confidence, and calmness, for the public good. The 
American Revolution produced no horrors, because its enemies 
could ' not succeed in sowing the seeds of terror, hatred, mutual 
treachery, and universal dismay in the hearts of the people. 
The French Revolution, under the auspices of Mr. Burke, and 
other friends of social order, was tolerably prolific of these 
horrors. But that should not be charged as the fault of the 
Revolution or of the people. Timely Reforms are the best 
preventives of violent Revolutions. If Governments are deter- 
miiied that the people shall have no redress, no remedies for 
their acknowledged grievances, but violent and desperate ones, 
they may thank themselves for the obvious consequences. Des^ 
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potkm naai alwaji have the most to fear firom the redaction of 
popular fury^ where it has been guilty of the greatest abases of 
power, and where- it has shewn the greatest tenatiousness of thosd 
abusesi potting an end to all prospect of amicable arrangement, 
and provoking the utmost vengeance of its oppressed and insulted 
victims. This tenaciousness of power is the chief obstacle' to 
improvement^ and the cause of the revulsions which follow the 
attempts at it. In America, a free Government was easy of ac-' 
tompiishment, because it was not necessary, in building up, to 
piilldown : tfiere were no nuisances to abate. The thing is plain. 
Reform in old Governments is just like the new improvements 
in Ae front of Carlton House, that would go on fast enough but 
for the vile, old, dark, dirty,' crooked stilts, which cannot be 
removed widiout giving the inhabitants notice to quit. Mr. Burke^ 
in rq;retting these old institutions as the result of the wisdom of 
ages, and not the remains of Godiic ignorance and barbarism, 
played the part of Crockery, in the farce of Eopit by Mistake, 
who sheds tears of affection over the loss of the old windows and 
buttresses of the houses that no longer jut out to meet one ano* 
ther, and stop up the way. 

' There is one Other consideration which may induce hereditary 
Sovereigns to allow some weight to the arguments in favour of 
popular feeling and public opinion. They are the only security 
vi4iich they themctelves possess individually for the continuance of 
their splendour and power. Absolute monarchs have nothing to 
fear from the people, but they have every thing to fear from their 
slaves and one another. Where power is lifted beyond the reach 
<tf ■ the law or.^of public opinion, there is no principle to oppose 
it, and he who can obtain possession of the throne (by whatevec 
means) is always the rightful possessor of it, till he is isupplanted 
by a more fortunate or artful successor, and so on in a perpetual 
round of treasons, conspiracies, murders, usurpations, regicides, 
and rebellions, with which the people have nothing to do, but as 
passive, unconcerned spectatorsi — ^Where the son succeeds to the 
fadier's throne by assassination^ without being amenable to public 
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justice, he is liable to be cut offhimsetf by the same means, aB4 
with the same impunity. The only thing that can give stability 
or confidence. to power, is that Tery will of the people, and 
public censure exercised upon public acts, of which le^timate 
Sovereigns are so disproportionately apprehenave* - For one 
|rq;icide committed by .the people, there < have been thousands 
committed by Kings themselves. A Constitutional Kiag of 
England reigns in greater security than the Persian Sophi, or the 
Great Mogul ; and the Emperor of Turkey, or the Autocrat of 
all the Russias, has much more to fear from a cup of coffee or 
the bowstring, than die Prince Regent from the speeches and 
writings of all the Revolutionists in Europe. By removing the 
barrier of public opinion, which interferes with their own lawless 
acts, despotic Kii^s lay themselves open to the hand of the 
assassin,— -and while they reign in contempt of the will, the voices 
the heart and mind of a whole people, hold their crowns, and 
every moment of their lives at the mercy of the meanest of thev 
siaveSa.- ,»•■''.•, * 



ON THE REGAL CHARACTER. 

JfldSfie, 1818. 

This is a subject exceedingly curious, and worth explaining. 
In writing a criticism, we hope we shall not be accused of in- 
tending a libel. 

Kings are remarkable for long memories, in the merest trifleai^ 
They never foi^get a hce or person they have once seen, nor an 
anecdote they have* beeii told of any one they know. Whatever 
differences, of character or understanding they manifest in othet 
vespects, they all possess what Dr. Sporsheim would call the 
organ of incUviduaUty, or the power of recollecting partioulai 
local drcumstatices, neaurlyin the samedqpree; though we shall 
attempt to: account for it without recuniiv to hissystemk This 
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ktad <tf penoiuil memory is the miCnnil effect of that setf-import-^ 
, ance which makes them attach a corresponding importance to all 
Ait comes m contact with themselves. Nothing cah be a matter 
of indifference to a Kiog> that happens to a King. That intenrse 
consciousness of their personal identity, which never quits theoi^y 
eitends to whatever iaik under their immediate cognisance. It is 
the ghu« of Majesty refliected from dieir own persons on the per- 
sons of those about them that fixes their attention ; and it is the 
same ftlse glare that makes them blind and insensible to all that 
lies beyond that narrow sphere. *' My Lord/' said an English 
King to one of his courtiierS| ^' I have seen you in that coat be- 
fore with different buttons"-— to the astonishment of the Noble 
Peer. There was nothing wonderful in it. It was the habitual 
jealousy of the Sovereign of the respect due to him, that made 
jbim regard with lynx-eyed watchfulness even the accidental 
change of dress in one of his favourites. The least diminution 
of glossy splendour in a birth-day suit, considered as a mark of 
slackened duty, or wanmg loyalty, would expose it, tarnished and 
thread-bare, to the keen glance of dormant pride, waked to sus- 
picion. A God does not penetrate into the hearts of his worship- 
pers with surer insight, than a King, fond of the attributes of 
awe and sovereignty, detects the different d^g^ees of hollow 
adubtion in those around him. Every thing relating to external 
appearance and deportment is scanned with the utmost nicety, as 
cpmprombii^ the dignity of the royal presence. Involontary 
gestures become overt acts; a look is construed into high treason; 
an inconsiderate word is magnified into a crime against the State; 
To suggest advice, or offer information unasked, is to arraign the 
fallibility of the throne: to hint a difference of opinion to a 
King, would create as great a shock, as if you were to present a 
pistol to the breast of any other man. *^ Never touch a King/* 
was the answer of an infirm Monarch to one who had saved him^ 
from a dangerous fall. When a glass of wine was present^ tot 
the Emperor Alexander by a servant in liveiy, he started, s» tf ; 
he had trod upon a serpent. Such is their respect for 
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Such is their coiiteinpt for human nature !—-^' There's a divinitj 
doth hedge a Kitig/' tliat keeps their bodies and thieir minds sacred 
widiin the magic circle of a name; and it is tb^ir fear lest this 
circle should be violated or approached without sufficient awey that 
makes them observe and remember the countenances and demea- 
nour of others with such itifinite circumspection and exactness. 

As Kings have the sagacity of pride, courtiers have the cun<> 
nii^ of fear. They watch their own behaviour and that of others 
with breathless apprehension^ and move amidst the artificial forois 
of court-etiquette, as if the least error mUst be fatal to them. 
Their sense of personal propriety is heightened by servility: every 
facul(y is wound up to flatter die vanity and prejudices at their 
superiors. When Coates painted a portrait in crayons of the 
Qdeen> on her first arrival in this country, the King, followed by 
a train of attendants, went to look at it. The trembling artist 
stood by. '^ Well, what do you think?" said the King to those 
in waiting. Not a word in reply. '' Do you think it like ?^ 
Still all was hushed as death. •'' Why, yes, I think it is like, 
very like." A buzz of admiration instantly filled the room'; and 
the old Duchess of. NotPthumberlaiid, going up to th6 artist, alid 
tapping him familiarly on the shbulder, said, *^ Remember, Mr. 
Coates, I am to have the first copy." On another occasion, 
when the Queen had sat for her portrait, ode of the Maids of 
Honour coming into the room, curtesied to the reflection in the 
glass, affecting to mistake it for the Queen. The picture was, 
you may be sure, a flattering likeness. In the ^'Memoirs of 
Count Grammont,^ it is related of Louis XiV. that having a 
dispute at chess with one of his courtiers, no one present would 
give an opinion. " Oh!" said he, " here comes Count Hamil- 
ton, he shall decide which of us is in the right." " Your Ma- 
jesty is in the wrong," replied the Count, without lo6kitig at the 
bdird. On which, the King remonstrating with him on the im- 
p«mbility of his ju(%ing till he saw tfaie ^tate of the game, be 
atfbiitred, '* Doea your MajeiBty suppose that if you were in the 
alprt/ all these HoUemen would stand by and say nothing?" A 
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King was once curioitt to know, which was the UiUest, himself 
pr a certain courtier. . ^' Let lis meaflure," said the King. The 
King stood up to be measured first ; \mi when the penK>n who 
was filled upon to take their height came to measure the Npble- 
mB^p h0 fpupd it quite impossible, as he first rose pn tip-toe, 
th^n croiiqh^ down, now shnigg^ up his shoulders tQ the ri^t, 
1)^9 titf isted : his body to the left. Afterwards , his friend asking 
ibim. th^ repMlon of these unaccountable gesticubfipns, he replied, 
** X could riot telt whether the King wished me to be taller or 
.shprter thDn. himself ; and all the time I was making those odd 
ippy^nients, I was watebidg his countenapce to see what I ought 
Ip do.'' If such is' the exquisite pliability of the inmates of a 
court in trifles like these, what ouist be their io^lependence of 
spirit and disinterested integrity in .questions, of pea^c^ and war, 
^that involve the rights of Sovereigns, or the liberties of the people] 
It has been suggested (and not without reaspn), that the difficulty 
of trusting to the profe$sions of those who surrpund them, is one 
cirpumstanpe that renders Kings such expert physipgnomists, the 
language of the countenance beiog the pnly o^e iif^ have left tp 
:decypher the thoughts of others;; and the v^rydilguiises which ar^ 
practised tp prevent the emotions of th.e mind fronji appearing lo 
.th0 face, pnly rendering them niore acute and discriminatiiig ob^ 
\seryer9« It. is: the same insincerity and fear, of{ giving offence by 
•((^dour and plainnspeakiif in their iipqiediate. dependents, that 
makes Kings gossips and inqui9itive. . Thf y Ib^ve, no way of ascer- 
.taining the opinions of otfiers^ but by getting them up into a cor- 
oner, and extorting die .commonest infprjmafion from them, piece- 
meal, by endless teasing tiresome questions, and cross- e x a mi n ation. 
The walls of a palace, like those of a ni^nery, are the ^lyoured 
.abode of 'scandal and ti ttlcf-tatde^ The inhabitants of bpth are 
equally shut lomt frppithe cpmmori privi}eg(es .ai|4 ^mmon inci- 
dents of hiwanity, and whateiiifer. relates to the every-day world 
about ui^ bus to themthe.air of a romance. The derire which 
the most meritoiioiis.'Prioeesfaa^ shewn to ae^uire informntioQ 
on matters of fact' rather HbaP ^f Qpiuipn, is partly because their 
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prejudices will not suffer them to exercise thdr undefstandinp 
freely on the most important speculative questions, partly from 
their jealousy of beii% dictated to on any point that admits 
.of a question; — ^as, on the other hand, the desire which. the So- 
yere^s of northern and uncultivated kingdoms have shewn to 
;i^coine acqusiinted with the arts and elegances of life in southern 
nations, is evidently owing to their natural jealousy of the advan- 
tages of civilization over barbarism. From the principle last 
iStated, Peter the Great visited this country, and worked in our 
4ock^yards as a common shipwright. To the same source may 
be traced the curiosity of the Duchess of Oldenburgh to see a 
Jtiieef-steak cooked) to take a peep into Mr. Meux's great brew- 
iiilg-yat, and to hear Mr. Whitbread speak ! 
I The common regal character is then the reverse of what it 
ought to be. It IS the purely personal, occupied with its own 
petty feelings, prejudices, and pursuits; whereas it ought to be 
the purely philosophical^ exenipt from all personal considerations^ 
and contemplating itself only in its general and paramount rela- 
tion to the State. This is the reason why there have been so few 
great Kings. They want the power of abstraction: and their 
situations are necessarily at variance with their duties, in this 
respect; for every thing forces them to concentrate thfir attention 
upon themselves, anid to consider their rank and privileges in con- 
.nexion vnth their private advantage, rather than with public good. 
, This is but Uja^I. It is easier to employ th^ power they pos- 
sess, in. pampering their own appetites and passions^ than to wield 
. it for ^be benefit pf a gr^at empire. They see well enoujgh how 
j the cQmmunity is made for them, not so well how they are made 
- for jthe conimunity. Not knowiiq( how to act as stewards for their 
trus^ l^ey set up. for heiiv to the estate^ and waste it at their 
. pleasure :— ^wijthout aspiring to reign as ^i^gs, they iu*e contented 
.to live as 9punge$ upon royalty. A great King ought to be th^ 
.greatest philosppber and the truest patriot ip his dominions: he- 
.l«ditary Kings can be h^% com^non mortals. It is not that tbej 
J are not equal to p^er men^ but to be equal tor their tank 90 
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Kings, they ought to be more than men. Tleir power is eqad 
io that of the whole community : their in^sdom and virtue oi^t 
to keep pace with their power. But in ordinary cases, the height 
to which they are raised, instead of enlarging their views or en^ 
nobling their sentiments, makes them giddy widi vanity, and ready 
to look down on the world which is subjected to dieir power, as 
the plaything of their ^11. They regard men crawling on the 
face of the earth, as we do insects that cross our path, and survey 
the common drama of human life, as a fantoccini exhibition got 
up for their amusement There is no sympathy between Kii^ 
and their subjects— -except in a constitutional monarchy like ours, 
through the medium of Lords and Commons ! Take away Aat 
check upon thdr ambition and rapacity, and their pretensions be- 
come as monstrous as they are ridiculous. Without the common 
feelings of humanity in their own breasts, they have no regard for 
them in their aggregate amount and accumulating force. Rein- 
ing in contempt of the people, they would crash and trample 
upon all power but their own. Tley consider the claiaiis of jusr. 
tice and compassion as so many impertinent interferences with fUet 
royal prerogative. They despise the millions of slaves whom they 
see linked to the foot of the throne; and they soon hate what thqr 
despise. They will sacrifice a kingdom for a caprice, and ma9- 
kind for a bauble. Weighed in the scales of their pride, die 
meanest things become of the greatest importance : weighed in 
tlie balance of reason, the universe is nothing to them. It is 
this overweening, aggravated, intolerable sense of swdling pride 
and ungovernable sdf-will, that so often drives them mad; 
as it is their blind fatuity and insensibility to all beyond 
themselves, that, transmitted through successive generations and 
confirmed by r^al intermarrii^es, in time makes them idiots. 
When we see a poor creature like Ferdinand VII., who can 
hardly gabUe out his words like a human .being, more imbecile 
than a woman, more hypocritical than a priest,, decked and dai^ 
died in thie long robes and swaddlii^-clotfaes of legitimacy, loBa- 
hied to rest with die dreams of superstition, drank with tbe patriot 
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t>lo6d of bis country, dud launcfaing the thunders of his coward- 
arm against the rising liberties of a new world, while be claims 
the stjle and title 6f litaage of the Divhiity, we may laugh or 
weep, but there is nothing to wonder at. Tyrants lose all respect 
for humanity in proportion as they are suttk beneath it ;'— taught 
to believe themselves -of a dififereilt species, they really become 
so; lose their participation with their kind; and, in mimicking 
the God, dwindle into the brute ! Blind with prejudices as a 
mole, stung with truth as with scorpions, sore all over with 
wounded pride like a boil, their minds a heap of morbid proud 
flctth and bloated humours, a disease and gangrene in the State, 
instead of its life-blood and vital principle ; — foreign despots claim 
mankind as their property, *^ independently of their conduct or 
merits,'' aiid there is one Englishman found base enough to echo 
the foul calumny against his country and his kind. 

We might, in the same manner, account for the disparity be- 
tween the public and private character of Kings. It is the mis- 
fortune of most Kings (not their fault) to be bom to thrones, a 
situation Mrhich ordinary talents or virtue cannot fill with impu- 
nity. ' We often find a very respectable man make but a very 
sorry figure as a Sovereign. Nay, a Prince may be possessed of 
extraordinary virtues and accomplishments, and not be the more 
thought of for them. He may, for instance, be a man of good 
nature and good manners, graceful in his person, the idol of the 
other sex, the model of his own ; every word or look may be 
marked with the utmost sense of propriety and delicate attention 
to the feelings of others ; he may be a good classic, well versed 
in history, — may speak Italian, French, Spanish, and German 
fluently; he may be an excellent mimic ; he may say good things, 
and do friendly ones ; he may be able to join in a catch, or utter 
a repartee, or dictate a billet-doux ; he may be master of Hoyle, 
and deep in the rules of the Jockey club ; he may have an equal 
taste in ragouts and poetry, in dancing and in dress; he may ad- 
just a toupee wi^h the dexterity of a friseur, or tie a cravat with the 
hand and eye of a man-milliner: he may have all these graces and 
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accomplisbments, and as many morei and yet he may be nothing; 
as without any one of them he may be a great Prince. They are 
not the grttces and accomplishments of a Sovereign, but of a 
lord of the bedchamber. They do not shew a great mind, bent 
on great objects, and swayed by lofty vie^s. They are rather 
foibles and blemishes in the character of a ruler, for they imply 
that his attention has been turned as much upon adorning his own 
person as upon advancing the State. Charles II. was a King, 
such as we have here described; amiable, witty, and accom- 
plished, and yet his memory is equally despised and detested. 
Charles was without strength of mind, or public principle. He 
could not arrive at the comprehension of that, mixed mass of 
thought and feeling, a kingdom — he thought merely of the throne. 
He was as unlike Cromwell in the manner in which he came by 
the sovereignty of the realm as in the use he made of it. He saw 
himself, not in the glass of history, but in the glass on his toilette; 
not in the eyes of posterity, but in those of his courtiers and mis- 
tresses. Instead of regulatii^ his conduct by public opinion and 
abstract reason, he did every thing from a feeling of personal 
vanity. Charles would have been more annoyed with the rejec- 
tion of a licentious overture than with the rebellion of a province; 
and poured out the blood of his subjects with the same gaiety and 
indifference as he did a glass of wine. He had no idea of his 
obligations to the State, and only laid aside the private gentleman^ 
to become the tyrant of his people. Charles was popular ib his 
life-time, Cibber tells us, because he used to walk out with his 
spaniels and feed his ducks in St. James's park. History has 
consigned his name to infamy for the executions under Jefferies, 
and for his league with a legitimate despot (Louis XIV.), to 
undermine the liberties of his country. 

What is it, then, that makes a great Prince ? Not the under- 
standing Purcell or Mozart, but the having an ear open to the 
voice of truth and justice! Not a taste in made dishes, or French 
wines, or court-dresses, but a fellow-feeling with the calarnities 
of hunger, of cold, of disease, and nakedness! Not a knowledge 
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of the elegances of fashionable life, but a heart that feels for the 
millions of its.fellow-beings in want of the common necessaries of 
life ! Not a set of brilliant frivolous accompiishoients^ but a 
manly 'strength of character, proof against the seductions of a 
throne ! He, in short, is a patriot King, who without any other 
iaculty usually possessed by Sovereigns, has one which they sel- 
dom possess, — the power in imagination of changing places with 
bis people. Such a King may indeed aspire to the character of 
a ruling providence over a nation; any odier is but the head- 
cypher of a court. 



THE FUDGE FAMILY IN PJRIS. 

Edited by Thomi» Brown, the younger ^ Author of the 
** Twopenny Poj^-ftag."— Longmans. 

Jpril25, 1818. 
The spirit of poetry in Mr. Moore is not a lying spirit. 
'' Set it down, my tables ^ — we have still, in the year 1818, three 
years after the date of Mr. Southey's laureateship, one poet, 
who is an honest man. We are glad of it : nor does it spoil 
our theory, for the exception proves the rule. Mr. Moore 
unites in himself two names that were sacred, till they were 
prostituted by our modem mountebanks, the Poet and the Pa- 
triot He is neither a coxcomb nor a catspaw,— a whiffling 
turncoat, nor a thorough-paced tool, a mouthing sycophant, 
*^ a full solempne man," like Mr. Wordsworth,—^ whining 
monk, like Mr. Southey, — a maudlin Methodistical lay-preacher, 
like Mr. Coleridge,— -a merry Andrew, like the fellow that plays 
on the salt-box at Bartlemy Fair,— or the more pitiful jack- 
pudding, that makes a jest of htmianity in St. Stephen's Cha- 
pel. Thank God, he is like none of these — he is not one of 
the Fudge Family. He is neither a bubble nor a cheat. He 
makes it his business neither to hoodwink his own understanding, 
nor to blind or gag others. He is a man of wit and fancy^ but 
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he. does oot sharpen his wit on the edge of human agony, like 
the House of Commons' jesteri nor strew the flowers of fancy, 
like the Jesuit Burke, over the carcase of cornipUon, for he is 
a man not only of wit and fancy, but of common sense and 
common humanity. He sees for himself, and he feels for 
others. He employs the arts of fiction, not to adorn the de- 
formed, or disguise the false, but to make truth shine out the 
clearer, and beauty look more beautiful. He does not make 
verse, '^ immortal verse," the vehicle of lies, the bawd of Le- 
gitimacy, the pander of antiquated prejudices, and of vamped-up 
sophistry; but of truths, of home, heartfelt truths, as old as 
human nature and its wrongs. Mr. Moore calls things by their 
right names: he. shews us kii^ as kings, priests as priests, 
knaves as knaves, and fools as fools. He makes us laugh at the 
ridiculous, and hate the odious. He also speaks with authority, 
and not as certain scribes that we could mention. He has been 
at Court, and has seen what passes there. 

" Tam knew what's what fhtl brawly.** 

But he was a man before he became a courtier, and has con- 
tinued to be one afterwards; nor has he forgotten what passes in 
the human heart. From what he says of the Prince, it is evident 
that he speaks from habits of personal intimacy : he speaks of 
Lord Castlereagh as his countryman. In the Epistles of the 
Fudge Family, we see, as in a glass without a wrinkle, tlie mind 
and person of Boyalty in full dress, up to the very throat, and 
we have a whole-length figure of bis Lordship, in the sweeping, 
serpentine line of beauty, down to his very feet.*' — ^We have 
heard it said of our poet, by a late celebrated wit and orator, 
that ^' there was no man who put so much of his heart into his. 
fancy as Tom Moore ; that his soul seemed as if it were a par- 
ticle of fire separated from the sun, and were always fluttering 
to get back to that source of light and heat." We think this 

* '' I look down towards his feet ; 
Bot that's a fable.'*— Othello. 
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criticism as happy as it is just : bat it will be evident to the 
readers of the Fudge Family , that the soul of '^ a certain little 
gentteman '' is not attracted with the same lively or kindly symp- 
toms to the Bourbons, or to their benefactors and restorers ^' under 
Providence!" The title of this delightful little collection of 
sweets and bitters, of honey and gall, is, we suppose, an allu* 
sion to the short ejaculation which honest Burchell, in the ** Vicar 
of Wakefield,'' uttered at the end of every sentence,^in the con- 
versation of Miss Amelia Carolina Wilhelmina Skeggs and her 
friend, on the Court and Fashionables ; and which word, 
*^ Fudge,'' our malicious Editor thinks equally applicable to the 
cant upon the same subjects at the present day, — to the fade 
politesse of the ancimt regime f^^to ^' the damnable face-making " 
of Holy Alliances, and *^ the flocci-nauci'fnli'nihili-fication " of 
Legitimacy. He may be wrong in this; but if so, we are 
most assuredly in the wrong with him : and we confess, it gives 
us as much pleasure to agree with this writer, as it does to differ 
with some others that we could mention, but that they are not 
worth mentioning.--The Correspondents of the Fudge Family 
in Paris are much of the same stamp (with one exception) as 

the Correspondents of Dr. S — >, in his work of that name, 

which was lately put a stop to by that sort of censorship of the 
press which is exercised by the reading pubUc ; only the Cor« 
respondents in the present volume have a very different Editor 
from him of " The Day and New Times/* or, as it is at present 
called. The New Times alone, the Day havii^ been left out as 
an anomaly, ^' ut Iticus a non lucendo : " for the readers of that 
paper. roll their eyes in vain, and ^' find no dawn; but, in its 
stead, total eclipse and ever-during dark surrounds theip." — 
But to return from " the professional gen^/emait," as be calls 
himself, his scavenger's bell, his mud-cart of liberal phraseolo- 
gies, and go-cart of slavery and superstition, to something as 
different as genius from dulness, as wit from malice, as sense 
from moon-struck madness, as independence from servility, as 
the belles-lettres from law-stationery, as Parnassus from Grub- 
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street, or as the grub from the butterflyi— as the man who 
winged his aify way from a. Court which was unwofthy of him, 
and which would have made him unworthy of hiitiaelf, ^ as 
light as bird from brake/' is from the man (if so he can be 
called) who would grope his way there on all fours, bringing, 
as the sacrifice best worthy of himself and of the place, his own 
dignity of spirit and the rights of his fellow-creatiires; to be 
trampled down by the obscene hoofs Of a base o%archy. But 
we hive already in another place spoken our minds of that per- 
son, io a way to cut off the communication between his '' blind 
mouth " and the Midas ears of the Stock Exchange ; and we do 
not wii>h to deprive him of a livelihood. He may receive bis- 
Treasury wages for us, iso that he no loiter levies them on public 
credulity, and we no longer confound ** hb sweet voice ^ with 
that pf the country or city, though it may echo the Court. The 
New Times is a nuisance $ but it is not one that requires to be 
abated. It speaks a plain, intelligible language. Its principles 
are as palpable as they are base. Its pettifogging pedantry and 
its Billingsgate slang can deceive nobody . that is worth uhde- 
ceiving. It is the avowed organ of th^ deliberate, detestable 
system which has long been covertly pursued in a certain quar- 
ter. This paper raves aloud, under the ambiguous garb of 
phrenzy, what its patrons think in secret. It proclaims on the 
house-tops what is whispered in the high places. It soothes the 
ears of flatterers, of tyrants, and of slaves, — but it sounds the 
alarm to free men. It is so fiir a great public good. It tells 
the people of England what isprepared for them, and what they 
have to expect. *' Nothing is sacred in its pages but tyranny.^ 
It links this country in Chains of vassalage to the legitimate des- 
potisms of the Continent, which have been a bye-word with us 
fbr ages. It binds this nation, hand and foot, in the trammels 
of lasting servitude,^t puts the yoke upon our necks as we put 
pack-saddles upon asses,— ^marks the brand upon our foreheads 
as we niddle over sheep,-— bind? us in ^' with shame, with 
rotten parchments, and vile inky blots," — makes England, that 
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threw off the yoke of a race of hereditary pretenders, shew 
** like a rebel's whore/' and eveiy morning illegitimates the 
House of Brunswick, and strikes at the title of the Prince Re- 
gent to the succession of the Crown, to which his ancestors had 
no just claim but the choice of the people. It is not a paper for 
a free people to endure, if a people that has oppressed the 
struggling liberties of another nation can dare to call itself free ; 
or for the Sovereign of a free people to look at, if a Prince who 
had restored a despot to a throne, in contempt of the voice of 
the people, could be supposed to respect the rights of human 
nature more than his own power. It reverses the Revolution of 
1688, by justifyinjg the claims of the Bourbons, — ^brings back 
Popery and slavery here, by parity of reasoning,— and sends the 
illustrious membeni of the present Royal Family a packing, as 
vagabonds and outlaws — by right divine. If this is not a 
legitimate conclusion from the Doctor^s reasoning,— -from his 
** brangle and brave-all, discord and debate,'' — why dien 

^^ The pillar'd firmament is rottenness, 
And earth's base bnilt on stubble." 

The chief Dramatis Persona in the Fudge Family are, — Co- 
nuc Personages, Miss Biddy Fudge' and Mr. Bob Fudge, her 
brother : Mr. Philip Fudge, their father, and a friend of Lord 
Castlerei^h, a grave gentleman; and a Mr. Phelim Connor, 
who is a patriotic, or, which is the same thing, a tragic writer. 
Miss Biddy Fudge takes the account of poke-bonnets and love- 
adventures upon herself; Mr. Bob, the pates, jockey-boots, 
and high collars: Mr. Phil. Fudge addresses himself to the. 
Lord V iscount Castlereagh ; and Mr. Phelim, '^ the sad histo- 
rian of pensive Europe," appeals, we confess, more effectually 
to us, in words 

'* As precioos as tht roddy drops 
That visit oor sad hearts." 
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Take for example tjbe followitig magnaaimous and Aioat heroical 
EpUde:— 



FROM PHEUM CONNOR TO 



€€ 



Return ! "—no never, while the withering hand 

Of bigot power is on that helpless land ; 

While, for the faith my fathers held to God, 

Ev'n in the fields where free those fathers trod, 

I am proscribed, and — like the spot left bare 

In Israel's halls, to tell the proud and fair 

Amidst their mirth, that Slavery had been there-^ 

On all I love, home, parents, friends, I trace 

The mournful mark of bondage and disgrace ! 

No ! — ^let them stay, who in their country's pangs • 

See nought but food for factions and harangues ; 

Who yearly keeel before their masters' doors. 

And hawk their wrongs, as beggars do tbejr sores : 

*StiU let your ♦ * * * * 
« # « « « « «..« 

Still hope and stifier, all who can ! — but I, 
Who durst not hope, and cannot bear, must fly. 

But whither ?— »<very-where the scourge pursues — 
Turn where he will, the wretched wanderer views. 
In the bright, broken hopes of all his race. 
Countless reflections of th' Oppressor's face ! 
Every-where gallant hearts, and spirits true. 
Are serv'd up victims to the viie and few ; 
While E****^*, every-where — the general foe 
Of Truth and Freedom, wheresoe'er they glow- 
Is first, when tyrants strike, to aid the blow ! 



* I have thought it pradent to omit some parts of Mr. Phelim CoDiior's 
letter. He is evidently an intempeiate yonog maD, and has associated with 
his cousins, the Fudges, to very little purpose. . 
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Oh, E****** ! codd such poor revenge atone 

For wrongs, that well might claim the deadliest one ; 

Were it a vengeance, sweet enough to sate 

The wretch who flies from thy intolerant hate. 

To hear his curses on such barbarous sway 

Echoed, where'er he bends his cheerless way ; — 

Could this content him, every lip he meets 

Teems for his vengeance with such poisonous sweets ;' 

Were this his luxury, never is thy name 

Pronounced, but he doth banquet on thy shame ; 

Hears msdedictions ring from every side 

Upon that grasping power, that selfish pride, 

MThich vaunts its own, and scorns all rights beside ; 

That low and desperate envy, which to blast 

A neighbour's blessings, risks the few thou hast ; — 

That monster. Self, too gross to be concealM 

Which ever lurks behind thy proffer'd shield ; — 

That faithless craft, which in thy hour of need. 

Can court the slave, can swear he shall be freed« 

Yet basely spurns him, when thy point is gained. 

Back to bis masters, ready gagg'd and chained ! 

Worthy associate of that band of Kings, 

That royal, rav'ning flock, whose vampire wings 

O'er sleeping Europe treacherously brood. 

And fan her into dreams of promised good. 

Of hope, of freedom— 'but to drain her blood ! 

If thus to bear thee branded be a bliss 

That Vengeance loves, there's yet more sweet than this,^ 

That 'twas an Irish head, an Irish heart. 

Made thee the faU'n and tarnish'd thing thou art ; 

That, as the Centaur gave th' infected vest 

In which he died, to rack his conqueror's breast. 

We sent theeC-i -gh : — as heaps of dead 

Have slain their slayers by the pest they spread. 
So hath our land breath'd out—t];»y fam^ to. dim. 
Thy strength to waste, and rot thee, soul and limb— 
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Her worst infections all condensed in him ! 

When will the world shake off such yokes ? Oh, when 
Will that redeeming day shine out on men. 
That shall behold them rise, erect and free 
As Heav'n and Nature meant mankind should be ? 
When Reason shall no longer blindly bow 
To the vile pagod things, that o'er her brow, 
Like him of Jaghernaiit, driVe trampling how ; 
Nor conquest dare to desolate God's earth ; 
Nor drunken Victory, with a Nero's mirth. 
Strike her lewd harp amidst a people's groans ; — 
But, built on love, the world's exalted thrones 
Shall to the virtuous and the wise be given — 
Those bright, those sole Legitimates of Heaven I 

When will this be ? — or, oh ! is it, in truth. 

But one of those sweet, day-break dreams of youth. 

In which the Soul, as round her niorning springs, 

'Twizt sleep and waking, sees such daz2ling things ! 

And must the hope, as vain as it is bright. 

Be all giv'n up ? — and are ikey oxi\y right. 

Who say this world of thinking souls was made 

To be by Kings partition'd, truck'd, and weigh'd 

In scales that, ever since the world begun. 

Have counted millions but as dust to one ? 

Are th^ the only wise, who laugh to seorn 

The rights, the freedom to which man was born ; 

Who * * * « « * • 

»** *«» * * * 

Who, proud to kiss each separate rod of power. 
Bless, while he reigns, the minidn of the hour ; 
Worship.each would-be God, that o'er them moves. 
And take the thundering of his brasfr for Jove's ! 
If this be wisdom^ then farewell my books. 
Farewell ye shrines of old, ye daasrc brooks. 
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Which fed my soul with currents, pure and fair. 
Of living truth, that now must stagnate there ! — 
Instead of themes that touch the lyre with light,— 
Instead of Qreece, and .her immortal fight 
For Liberty, which once. aw,ak'd my strings. 
Welcome the Granc) Cppspiracy of Kings, 
The High l^itimates, the ^oly Band, 
Who, bolder ev'n than He of Sparta's land. 
Against whole millions, panting to be free. 
Would guard the pass of right-line tyranny ! 
Instiead of bim« th* Atl^enian bard, whose blade 
Had stood the onset which. his pep.pourtray'd. 
Welcome * , * * * * * 

And, 'stead of Aris^ides — ^woe the day 

Suqh names should mingle !^r-welcome C 'gfa ! 

Here break we off, at this unhallowed name. 

Like priests of old, when words ill-pmen'd came. 

My next shall tell thee, bitterly shall tell. 

Thoughts that * * * * * 
** « « ** « * 

Thoughts that — could patience hold — ^'twere wiser far 
To leave still hid and burning where they are ! 

Itidignatio facit versus, Mr. Moore's better genius is here 
his spleen. The politician sharpens the poet's pen. Ppor 
PheKm resumes th.is ^ubj^ct twice afterwards, and the last time 
with such force and spiritr ij''^^ ^ '^ compelled to break off in 
the middle, for fear of coBsequences* But as far as he goesi we 
will accoiiqfmny bim^ ... 

Yes — ^^twas a cause, as noble and as great 
As ever hero died to vindicateT— 
A Nation's right to speak a Nation's voice. 
And own no power but of the Nation's choice ! 
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Such was the grand, the glorious cause that now 
Hung trembling on Napoleon's single brow ; 
Such the sublime arbitrement, that pour"!!. 
In patriot eyes, a light around his sword, 
A glory then, which never, since the day 
Of his young victories, had illum'd its way ! 

Oh, 'twas not then the time for tame debates. 
Ye men of Gaul, when chains were at your gates^; 
When be, who fled before your Chieftain's eye. 
As geese from eagles on Mount Taurus fly. 
Denounced against the land, that spurn'd his chain. 
Myriads of swords to bind it fast again — 
Myriads of fierce invading swords, to track 
Through your best blood his path of vengeance back; 
When Europe's Kings, that never yet combined 
But (like those upper Stars, that, when conjoin'd. 
Shed woe and pestilence) to scourge mankind. 
Gathered around, with hosts from every shore. 
Hating Napoleon much, but Freedom more ; 
And, in that coming strife, appall'd to see 
The world yet left one chance for liberty ! — 
No, 'twas not then the time to weave a net 
Of bondage round your Chief; to curb and fret 
Your veteran war-horse, pawing for the fight. 
When every hope was in his speed and might — 
To waste the hour of action in dispute. 
And coolly plan how Freedom's boughs should shoot. 
When your invader's axe was at the root ! 
No, sacred Liberty ! that God, who throws 
Thy light around, like his own sunshine, knows 
How well I love thee, and how deeply hate 
All tyrants, upstart and Legitimate — 
Yet, in that hour, were France my native land, 
I would have followed, with quick heart and hand. 
Napoleon, Nero— ay, no matter whom — 
To snatch my country from that damning doom,—. 
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That deadliest curse that on the conquered waits— 
A Conqueror's satrap, tbron'd within her' gates !' 
True, he was false, despotic — all you please- 
Had trampled down man's holiest liberties — 
Had, by a genius form'd for nobler things 
Than lie within the grasp of vulgar Kings, 
But raisM the hopes of men — as eaglets fly 
With tortoises aloft into the sky — 
To dash them down again more sbatteringly 1 
*A11 this I own— but still * ♦ ♦ 

All is Dot in this higli-wroa^t strain^ which we like as well as 
the War Eclogues of Tyrtaeus/ or the Birth-day Odes (which seem 
-also to have broke off in the middle) of Mr. Southey. Mri Thomas 
Brown the Younger, is a man of humanity, as Mr. Southey for- 
merly was : he is also a man of wit, which Mr. Southey is not. 
For instance, Miss Biddy Fudge, iu her first letter, writes as 
follows: — 

By the bye though at Calais, Papa had a touch 
Of romance on the pier, which affected me much. 
At the sight of that spot, where our darling Dixhuit, 
Set the first of his own dear legitimate feet,t 
(Modeird out so exactly, and — God bless the mark ! 
'Tis a foot, Dolly, worthy so Grand a Monarqiie) - 
He exclaim'd, " Oh mon Roi !" and, with tear-dropping eye, 
Stood to gaze on the, spot^— while some Jacobin nigh, 
Mutter'd out with a shrug (what an insolent thing I) 
" Ma foi, he be right — His de Englishman's King ; 

» Somebody (Footenelle, I believe) has said, that if he had his hand full of 
irntbs, be would open but one finger at a time 9 and I find it necessary to use 
the same sort of reserve with respect to Mr. Phelim Connor's very plain- 
spoken letter^!. The remainder of this Epistle is so full of nnsafe matter of 
iact, that it must, for tl>e present at least, be withheld from the pablic. 

t To commemorate the landing of Louis le Desir^ from England, the im- 
pression of his foot is marked out upon the pier at Calais, and a pillar with an 
inscription raised opposite to the spot^' 
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And dat gros pied de ci)cAo»— begar, me vil say 
Dat de foot look moth better, if turn'd toder way/' ' 

Mr. Phil. Fudge, in his dreams, thinks of a pkn for changii^ 
heads. 

Good Viscount S— dm — tb, too, instead 
Of his own grave, respected bead. 
Might wear (for aught I see that bars) 

Old Lady Wilhelmina Frump's—- 
So while the hand sign'd Ciradars, 

The head might lisp out, " What is trumps?'' 
The R— g — ^t's brains could we transfer 
To some robust man-milliner. 
The shop, the shears, the lace, and ribbon. 
Would go, I doubt not, quite as glib on ; 
And, vice versd, take the pains 
To give the P — ce the shopman's brains. 
The only change from thence would fiow. 
Ribbons would not be wasted so ! 

Or here is another proposal for Vveighing the bead of the 
Sute ; 

Suppose, my Lord, — and far from me 
To treat such things with levity — 
But just suppose the R — g— t's weight 
Were made thus an affair of state ; 
And, ev'ry sessions, atthet^lose, 

'Stead of a speech, which, all can see, is 
Heavy and dull enough, God knows—- 

We were to try how heavy Ac is. 
Much would it glad all hearts to hear 

That, while the Nation's Revenue 
Loses so many pounds a year. 

The P e, God bless him ! gains a few. 

With bales of muslin, chintzes, spices, 
I see the Easterns weigh their Kings ;-r- 
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But, for the R— g-— t, my adrice is. 

We should throw in much heavier things : 
For infstance, -'s quarto volumes, \ 

Which, though not spices, serve to wrap them; 
Dominie St — dd — t's Daily columns, 

" Prodigious !" — in, of course we'd clap them— 
Letters, that C — rtw — ^t's pen indites. 

In which, with logical confusion. 
The Major like a Minor writes, 

And never comes to a conclusion : 
Lord S — ^m — ^rs' pamphlet, or his head — 
(Ah, thai were worth its weight in lead !) 
Along with which we in may whip, sly. 
The Speeches of Sir John C — x H — pp— «ly ; 
That Baronet of many words. 
Who loves so, in the House of Lords, 
To whisper Bishops — and so nigh 

Unto their wigs in whisp'ring goes. 
That you may always know him by 

A patch of powder on his nose ! — 
If this won't do, we must in cram 
The " Reasons'' of Lord B— <:k— gh— m ; 
(A book his Lordship means to writCj 

Entitled, " Reasons for my Ratting :" 
Or, should these prove too small and light. 

His 's a host, we'll bundle that in ! 

And, still should all these masses fail 
To stir the Rr-^— t's ponderous scale. 
Why then, my Lord, in heaven's name. 

Pitch in, without reserve or stint. 
The whole of R-*g — ^ly's beauteous dame-— 

If that won't raise him, devil's in't. 

But we stop here, or we shall quote the whole work* We 
like the political part of this jeu d'esprii better, on the whole, 
than the merely comic and familiar. Bob Fudge is almost too 
suffocating a coxcomb, even in description, with his stays and 
pates; and Miss Biddy Fudge, with her poke bonnet and her 
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prineely lover, who turned out to be no betteir than a man-* 
milliner, is not half so interesting as a certain Marchioness in the 
Twopenny Post Bag, with curls *^ in the manner of Ackermann's 
dresses for May, and her yellow charioteer." Besides, Miss 
Biddy's amour ends in nothing. In short, the Fudges abroad 
are not such fat subjects for ridicule as the Fudges at home. 
^* They do not cut up so weTI in the cawl; they do not tallow so 
in the kidneys:" but as far as they' go, Mr. Brown, Junior^ uses 
the dissecting knife with equal dexterity, and equally to the de- 
light and edification of the byestanders. 



CHARACTER OF LORD CHATHAM. 

1807. 
Lord Chatham's genius burnt brightest at the last. The 
spark of liberty, which had lain concealed and dormant, buried 
under the dirt and rubbish of state intrigue and vulgar faction, 
now met with congenial matter, and kindled up '^ a flame of 
sacred vehemence" in his breast. It burst forth with a fury 
and a splendour that might have awed the world, and made kings 
tremble. He spoke as a man should speak, because he felt as a 
man should feel, in such circumstances. He came forward as 
the advocate of liberty, as the defender of the rights of his 
fellow-citizens, as the enemy of tyranny, as the friend of his 
country, and of mankind. He did not stand up to make a vain 
display of his talents, but to discharge a duty, to maintain that 
cause which lay nearest to his heart, to preserve the ark of the 
British constitution from every sacrilegious touch, as the high- 
priest of his calling, with a pious zeal. The feelings and the 
rights of Englishmen were enshrined in his heart ; and with their 
upited force braced every nerve, possessed every faculty, and 
communicated warmth and vital energy to every part of his being. 
I^e niiole man n|oved under this impulse. He felt the cause 
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of liberty as his own.^ He resented every iojury done to her as 
an injury to himself^ and every attempt to defend it as an 
insult upon bis understanding. He did not stay to dispute about 
words, about nice distinctions, about trifling forms. He laughed 
at the little attempts of little reteilers of logic, to entangle him 
in senseless argument. He did not come there as to a debating 
club, or law court, to sturt questions and bunt them down ; to 
wind and unwind the web of sophistry ; to pick out the threads, 
and untie every knot with scrupulous exactness; to bandy logic 
v^ith every pretender to a paradox ; to examine, to sift evidence ; 
^o dissect a doubt and halve a scruple ; to weigh folly and knavery 
in scales together, and see on which side the balance prepondera- 
ted ; to prove that liberty, truth, virtue, and justice were good 
things, or that slavery and corruption were bad things. He did 
not try to prove, those truths which did not require any proof, but 
to make odiers feel them with the same force that he did; and to 
tear off theflimsydisguises with which the sycophants of power 
attempted to cover them. — ^Tbe business of an orator is not to 
convince, but persuade; not to inform^ but to rouse the mind; 
to build upon the habitual prejudices of mankind, (for reason of 
itself will do nothing,) and to add feeling to prejudice,' and action 
to feeling. There is nothing new or curious or profound in 
Lord Chatham's speeches. All is obvious and common ; there 
is nothing but what we already knew, or might have found out 
for ourselves. . We see nothing but the familiar every-day fate 
of nature. We are always in broad day-light. But then there 
is the same difference between our own conceptions of things and 
his representation of them, aa there is between the same objects 
«een on a dull cloudy day, or io^ the blaze of sunshine. His 
common sense. has the effect of inspiration. He electrifies his 
hearers, not by the novelty of his ideas, but by their force- and 
intensity. He has the same ideas as other men, but he has them 
in a thousand times greater clearness and strength and vividness. 
Perhaps tliere is no man so poorly furnished with thoughts and 
feelings.but that if he.coukl recollect all that he knew, and had 
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ill hifl ideas at perfect commaiid^ he would be able to cosfound 
the puny arts of the most dexterous sofdiist. that preteoded to make 
a dupe of his understanding. But in the mind of Chatham, the 
great substantial truths of common sense, the leading maxims of 
the ConstiUttion, the real interests and general feelingis of maor 
kind, were in a manner embodied. He comprehended the whole 
of his subject at a single ^ance— every thing was firmly rivetted 
to its place ; there was no feeUeness, no foigetfulness, no pause, 
no distraction ; the ardour of his mind overcame every obstacle, 
and he crushed the olgections of his adversaries as we crush an 
insect under our feet-^His inuigination was of the same charac- 
ter with his understanding, and was under the same guidance. 
Whenever he gave way to it, it *' flew an eagle flight, forth and 
right on ; " but it did not become enamoured of its own motiuQ, 
wantoning in giddy circles, or '^ sailing with supreme domimon 
dirougb the azure deep of mJ' It never forgot its errand, but 
went strait forward, like an arrow to its mark, with an unerring 
mm. It was his servant, not his master. 

To be a great orator does not require the highest fi^ulties of 
the human mind, but it requires the highest exertion of the 
common fisiculties of our nature. He has no occasion to dive 
into the depths of science, or to soar aloft on angels' wings. He 
keeps upon the surface, he stands firm upon the ground, but his 
form is mige^tic, and his eye sees far and near: be moves 
among his fellows, but he moves among them as a giant among 
ixunmon men. He has no need to read the heavens, to unfold 
the system of the universe, or create new worlds for the ddighted 
fiincy to dwell in; it is enough that he sees things as they are; 
that be knows and feels and remembers the common circum* 
stances and daily transactions that are passing in the world around 
him* He is not raised above others by beii^ superior to the 
common interests, prejudices, and passions of mankind, but by 
feeling them in a more intense degree than they do. Force then 
is the sole characteristic excellence of an orator ; it is almost the 
only one that can be of any service to him. Refinement, depth, 
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devation^ delicacy^ originality, ingeimity, iovention, are not 
wimted : he must appeal to the sympathies of liDimaD nature, and 
whatever is not founded in these, is foreign to bis purpose. He 
does not create, he can only imitate or echo back the public sen* 
tiinent. His obje<^ is to call up the feelings of the human 
breast ; but he cannot call up what is not already there. The 
iifBt duty of an orator is to be understood by every one; but it is 
evident that what all can understand, is not in itself difficult of 
comprehension. He cannot add any thing to the materials 
afforded him by the knowledge and experience of others. 

Lord Chatham, in his speeches, was neither philosopher nor 
poet. As to the latter, the difference between poetry and elo- 
quence I take to be this: that die ofegect of the one is to delight 
the imagination, that of the other to impel the will. The one 
ou^t to enrich and feed the mind itself with tenderness and 
beauty, the other fiitmishes it with motives of action. The one 
seeks to give immiediate pleasure, to make the mind dwell with 
rapture on its own woikings-^it is to itself ''both end and use:'' 
the other endeavours to caU up such images as will produce the 
irtrongest effect upon the mind, and mrices use of the passions 
only as instruments to attain a particular purpose. The poet lulls 
and soothes the mind into a forgetfiilness of itself, and " laps it 
in Elysium: " the orator strives to awaken it to a sense of its real 
interests, and to nudce it feel the necessity of taking the most 
effectual means for securing them. The one dwells in an ideal 
world; the other is only conversant about realities. Hence poetry 
must be more ornamented, must be richer and fuller and more 
delicate, because it is at liberty to select whatever images are 
naturally most beautiful, and likely to give most pleasure ; wbei'eas 
the orator is confined to particular facts, which he may adorn as 
well as he can, and make the most of, but which he cannot strain 
beyond a ceitain point without running into extravagance and 
affectation, and losing his end. However, from the very nature 
of the case, the orator is allowed a greater latitude, and is com* 
pelled to make use of harsher and more abrupt combinations in 
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the decoration of his subject ; for his art is an attempt to reeon^ 
cile beauty and deformity together : on the contrary; the materials 
of poetry, which are chosen at pleasure, are in themselves beau- 
tiful, and naturally combine with whatever else is beautifuK 
Grace and harmony are therefore essential to poetry, because they 
naturally arise out of the subject ; but whatever adds to the 
effect, whatever tends to strengthen the idea or give energy to the 
mind, is of the nature of eloquence. The orator is only con- 
cerned to give a tone of masculine firmness to the will, to brace 
the sinews and muscles of the mind ; not to delight our nervous 
sensibilities, or soften the mind into voluptuous indolence. . The 
flowery and sentimental style is of all others the most intolerable 
in a speaker. — I shall only add on this subject, that modesty, im- 
partiality, and candour, are not the virtues of a public speaker. 
He must be confident, inflexible, uncontrolabfei overcoming all 
opposition by his ardour and impetuosity. We do not command 
others by sympathy with them, but by power, by pasiaon, by will. 
Calm inquiry, sober truth, and speculative indifference will never 
carry any point. The passions are contagious ; and we cannot 
contend against opposite passions with nothing but naked reasoo. 
Concessions to an eneosy are clear loss : he will take advantage 
of them, but make us none in return. He will magnify the weak 
sides of our argument, but will be blind to whatever makes 
against himself. The multitude will always be 'inclined to side 
with that party, whose passions -are the most inflamed, and whose 
prejudices are the most inveterate. Passion should therefore 
never be: sacrificed to punctilio. It should indeed be governed 
by prudence, but it should itself govern and lend its impulse 
and direction to abstract reason. Fox was a reasoner. Lord 
Chatham was an orator. Burke was both a reasoner and a 
poet ; and was therefore still farther removed from that con- 
formity with the vulgar notions and mechanical feelings of 
mankind, which will always l^e necessary to give a man the chief 
sway in a popular assembly. 
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CHJRJGTER OF MR. BURKE, 1807 * 

The following speech is perhaps the fairest specimen I could 
give of Mn Burke's various talents as a speaker. The subject itself 
is not the most interesting, nor does it admit of tha{ weight and 
closeness of reasoning which he displayed on other occasions. 
But there is no single speech which can convey a satisfactory 
idea of his powers of mind : to do him justice, it would be ne- 
cessary to quote all his works ; the only specimen of Burke is, 
all that he wrote. With respect to most other speakers, a 
specimen is generally enough, or more than enough. When you 
are acquainted with their manner, and see what proficiency they 
have made in the mechanical exercise of their profession, with 
what facility they can borrow a simile, or round a period, how 
dexterously they can argue, and object, and rejoin, you are 
satisfied ; there is no other difference in their speeches than what 
arises from the difference of the subjects. But this was not the 
case with Burke. He brought his subjects along with him ; he 
drew his materials firom himself. The only limits which circum- 
scribed his variety were the stores of his own mind. His stock 
of ideas did not consist of a few meagre facts, meagrely stated, 
of half a dozen common-places tortured in a thousand different 
ways : but his mine of wealth was a profound understanding, in- 
exhaustible as the human heart, and various as the sources of 
nature. He therefore enriched every subject to which he applied 
Jiimself, and new subjects were only the occasions of calling forth 
fresh powers of mind which had not been before exerted. It 
would therefore be in vain to look for the proof of his powers in 
any one of his speeches or writings : they all contain some 
additional proof of power. In speaking of Burke, then, I shall 
speak of the whole compass and circuit of his mind-^not of that 
small part or section of him which I have been able to give : to 
do otherwise would be like the story of the man who put the 

* This character was written in a fit of extravagant candoor, at a time when 
I thought I could do jastice, or more tlian justice, to an enemy, without be- 
traying a cause. 
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brick 10 his pocket, thiDkiog to shew it ts the model of a house. 
1 have been able to manage pretty well with respect to all my 
other sped^ers, and curtailed them down without remorse. It 
was easy to reduce them within certain limits^ to fix their spirit, 
and condense their variety ; by having a certam quantity given, 
yon might infer all the rest ; it was only the same thing over 
agiun. But wrho can bind ProteuS| or confine the roving flight 
of genius ? 

Burke's writings are better than his speeches, and indeed his 
speeches are writings. But he seemed to feel himself more at 
ease, to have a fuller possession of his faculties in addressing 
the public, than in addressing the House of Commons. Burke 
was raked into public life: and he seems to have been prouder 
of diis new dignity than became so great a man. For this reason, 
most of his speeches have a sort of parliamentary preamble t6 
them : there is an air of affected modesty, and ostentatious trifling 
in them : he seems fond of coqueting with the House of Com- 
monSj and is perpetually calling the Speaker out to dance a minuc(t 
with him, before he begins. There is also something like an 
attempt to stimulate the superficial dulness of his hearers by ex- 
citing their surprise, by runnii^ into extravagance : and he some- 
times demeans himself by condescending to what may be considered 
as bordering too much upon buffoonery, for the amusement of 
the company. Those lines of Milton were admirably applied t6 
him by some one-^'' The elephant to make them sport wrealbed 
bis proboscis lithe.^ The truth is, that he was out of his place 
in the House of Commons ; he was eminently qualified to shine 
as a man of genius, as the instructor of mankind, as the brightest 
luminary of his age : but he had nothing in common wttii that 
motley crew of knights, citizens, and burgesses. He eould not 
be said to be '^ native and endued unto that element.'^ He was 
above it ; and never appeared like himself, but when, forgetful 
of the idle clamours of party, and of the littie views of little 
men, he appealed to his country, and the enlightened judgment 
of mankind. 
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I am not going to nittke an idle panegyric on Bnrke (ke hm 
no need <rf it); but I cannot help looking lipoo htm as the duef 
-boast and oraament of the English House of Commons. Wiwt 
has been said of him is^ I think, strictly true, that '' he was die 
most eloquent man of his time : his wisdom was greater than his 
eloquence.'' The only public man that in my opinion can be put 
in any competition with him, is Lord Chatham : and be moved 
in a sphere so very remote, that it is almost impossible to com- 
pare ifaem. But though it would perhaps be difficult to determine 
which of them excelled most in his particular way, there b 
nothing in the world more easy tiiau to point out in what dieir 
peculiar excellences consisted. They were in every respect die 
reverse of each odier. Chatham's eloquence was popular : his 
wisdom was altogether plain and practical. Burke's doquence 
was that of the pdet ; of the man of high and unbounded fiincy : 
his wisdom was profound and contemplative. Chatham's elo- 
quence was calculated to make men -act; Burke's was calculaled 
to make them think. Chatham could have roused the fury of a 
mnltitude, and wielded their physical energy as he pleased t 
Burke's eloquence carried conviction into the mind of the retired 
and lonely student^ opened the recesses of the human breast, and 
lighted up the face of nature around him. Chatham supplied 
his hearers with motives to immediate action : Burke furnished 
ihem with reasons for action which might have litde effect upon 
them iit the time, but for which they would be the wiser and 
better idl their lives after. In research, in originality, in variety 
of knowledge, in richness of invention, in depth and compre- 
hension of mind, Burke had as much the advantage of Lord 
Chatham as he was excelled by him in plain common sense, in 
strong feeling, in steadiness of purpose, in vehemence, in warmth, 
in enthusiasm, sind energy of mind. Burke was the man of 
genius, of fine sense, and subtle reasoning ; Chatham was a man 
of clear understanding, of strong sense, and violent passions. 
Burke's mind was satisfied with speculation: Chatham's was 
essentially active: it couM not rest without an object. The 
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power which governed Burke's mbd was his Imi^natioD ; that 
which gave its impetus to Chatham's was Will. The one was 
almost the creature of pure intdlect, the other of physical tem- 
perament. 

There are two very different ends which a man of genius may 
propose to himself either in writing or speaking, and which will 
accordingly give birth to very different styles. He can have but 
one of these two objects ; either to enrich or strengthen the mind ; 
either to furnish us with new ideas, to lead the mind into new 
trains of thought, to which it was before unused, and which it 
was incapable of striking out for itself ; or else to collect and 
embody what we already knew, to rivet our old impressions more 
deeply ; to make what was before plain still plainer, and to give 
to that which was familiar all the. effect of novelty. In the one 
case we receive an accession to the stock of our ideas ; in the 
other, an additional degree of life and energy is infused into them : 
our thoughts continue to flow in the same channels, but their 
pulse is quickened and invigorated. I do not know how to dis^ 
tinguish these different styles better than by calling them severely 
the inventive and refined, or the impressive and vigorous styles. 
It is only the subject-matter of eloquence, however, which is 
allowed to be remote or obscure. The things in themselves may 
be subtle and recondite, but they must be dragged out of their 
obscurity and brought struggling to the light ; they must be ren- 
dered plain and palpable, (as far as it is in the wit of man to do 
so) or they are no longer eloquence. That which by its natural 
impenetrability, and in spite of every effort, remains dark and 
difficult, which is impervious to every ray, on which the imagina- 
nation can shed no lustre, which can be clothed with no beauty, 
is not a subject for tlie orator or poet. At the same time it 
cannot be expected that abstract truths or profound observations 
should ever be placed in the same strong and dazzling points of 
view as natural objects and mere matters of fact It is enough 
if they receive a reflex and borrowed lustre, like that which cheers 
the first dawn of morning, where the effect of surprise and novelty 
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gi]d9 every object, and the joy of beholding another world gra- 
dually emerging out of the gloom of night, *^ a new creation 
rescued from his reign/' fills the mind with a sober rapture. 
Philosophical eloquence is in writing what chiaro scuro is in 
painting ; he would be a fool who should object that the colours 
in the shaded part of a picture were not so bright as those on the 
opposite side ; the eye of the connoisseur receives an equal de- 
light from bothy balancing the want of brilliancy and effect with 
the greater delicacy of the tints, and di$cu1ty of the execution. 
In judging of Burke, therefore, we are to consider first the style 
of eloquence which he adopted, and secondly the effects which 
he projduCed with it. If he did not produce the same effects on 
vulgar jQiinds, as some others have done, it was not for waiit of 
power, but from the turn and direction of his mind.* It was 
be;Cause his subjects, his ideas, his arguments, were less vulgar. 
The question is not whether he brought certsdn truths equally 
home to us,' but how much nearer he brought them than they 
were before. In my opinion, he united the two extremes of 
refinement and strength in a higher degree than any other writer 
whatever. 

The subtlety of his mind was undoubtedly that which rendered 
Burke a less popular writer and speaker than he otherwise would 
have been. It weakened the impression' of his observations upon 
Qthers, but I cannot admit that it weakened the observations 
themselves ; that it took any thing from their real -weight and 
solidity. Coarse minds think all that is subtle, futile: that be- 
cause it is not gross and obvious and palpable to the senses, it is 
therefore light and frivolous, and of no importance in the real 
affairs of life; thus making their own confined understandings the 
measure of truth, and supposing that whatever they do not dis- 
tinctly perceive, is nothing. Seneca, who was not one of the 



* For instaBce: he produced less effect on the mob that compose tht 
English House of Commons than Chatham or Fox, or even Pitt. 
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vaigar, also says, that subtle trutks are those which have the least 
sobstaoce m them, and consequently approach nearest to non- 
entity. B«l for my own part I cannot help thinking that the 
most important truths must be the most refined and subtle ; for 
Aat very reason, that they must comprehend a great number of 
particulars, and instead of referring to any distinct or positive fact, 
must point out the combined effects of an extenave chain of 
causes, operating gradually, remotely, and collectively, and there- 
fere imperceptibly. General principles are not the less true 'or 
unportant because from their nature they elude knmedii^ obser- 
vation; they are like the air, which is not the less necessary 
because we neither see nor feel it, or like that secret influence 
which bindlB the world together, and holds the planets in their 
orbits. Tlie very same persons who are the most forward to 
lanf^ at all systematic reasoning as idle and impertinent, yon wiU 
die next moment hear exclaiming bitterly i^ainst the bideful 
effects of new-fangled systems of philosophy, or gravely deseanting 
on the immense importance of instSUng sound principles of 
morality into die mind. It would not be a bold conjecture; biit 
VI obvious truism to say, that all the great changes which have 
been brought about in die asoral world, either for the better or 
wone, have been introduced not by the bare statement of facts^ 
which are llungs ahready known, and which must airways operate 
neariy in the same manner, but by the development of certain 
opinions and abetract principles of reasomi^ on Hfe and manners, 
on the origin of society and man's nature in general, which being 
obscure and uncertain, vary from time to time, and produce cor- 
respondent changes in the human mind. They are the wholesome 
dew and run, or the mildew and pestilence diat silently destroy. 
To this principle of generalization all religious creeds, die insti- 
tttdons of wise lawgivers, and the systems of philosophers, owe 
their influence. 

It has always been with me a test of the sense and candoor of 
any one belonging to the opposite party, whether he allowed 
l^varke to be a great man. Of all the persons of this description 
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diat 1 have ever known, I never met with above one or two who 
would make this concession ; whether it was that party feelings 
ran too high to admit of anj real candour, or whether it was 
owing to ail essential vulgarity in their habits of thinking, they all 
seemed to be of opinion that he was a wild enthusiast, or a hol- 
low sophist, who was to be answered by bits of facts, by smart 
logic, by shrewd questions, and idle soilgs. They looked upon 
him as a man of disordered intellects, because he reasoned in & 
style to which they had not been used and which confounded 
their dim perceptions. If you said that though you differed with 
hiiu in sentiment, yet you thought him an admirable reasoaer, 
and a close Observer of human nature, you were answered with a 
loud lai^h^ and some hackneyed quotation. '^ Alas ! Leviathan 
was not so tieimed ! ^ They did not know whom they had to 
contend with. The comer stone, which die builders rejected, 
became the head-comer, though to the Jews a stumbling block, 
and to the Greeks foolishness ; for indeed I cannot discover that 
he wa6 much better understood by those of his own party, if we 
may judge from the litde affinity there is between his mode ef 
reasoning and theirs. — The simple clue to all hb reasonii^ od 
politics is, I think, as follows. He did not agree with some 
writers, that that mode of government is necessarily the best 
which is the cheapest. He saw in the construction of society 
other prindpJes at work, and other capacities of fulfilling the 
desires, and perfecting the nature of man, besides those of se- 
curing the equal enjoyment of the means of animri life, and doing 
diis at as little expense as possible. He thought that the wants 
and happiness of men were not to be provided for, as we pro* 
vide for those of a herd of cattle, merely by attending to their 
physical necessities. He thought more noUy of hia fellows. 
He knew that man had affections and passions and powers of 
imagination, as well as hunger and thirst and the sense of heat 
and cold. He took bis idea of political society from the pattern 
of private life, wishing, as he Mmself expresses it, to incorpo- 
rate the domestic charities with the ordera of the state, and to 
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blend them together. He strove to ei tablish an analogy between 
the compact that binds together the community at large, and that 
which binds together the several families that compose it. He 
knew that the rules that form the basis of private morality are 
not founded in reason, that is, in the abstract properties of those 
things which are the subjects of them, but in the nature of man, 
and his capacity of being affected by certain things from habit> 
from imagination, and sentiment, as well as from reason. 

Thus, the reason why a man ought to be attached to his wife, 
and children is not, surely, that they are better than others, (for 
in this case every one else ought to be of the same opinion) but 
because he must be chiefly interested in those things which are 
nearest to him, and with which he is best acquainted, since his 
understanding cannot reach equally to every thing; because he 
must be most attached to those objects which he has known the 
longest, and which by their situation have actually affected . him 
the most, not those which in themselves are the most affecting, 
whether they have ever made any impression on him or no ; that 
is, because he is by his nature the creature of habit and feelit^, 
and because it is reasonable that he should act in, conformity to 
his nature. Burke was so far right in saying that it is no objec- 
tion to an institution, that it is founded in prejudice, but the 
contrary, if that prejudice is natural and right; that is, if it 
arises from those circumstances which are properly subjects of 
feeling and association, not from any defect or perversion of the 
understanding in those things which fall strictly under its juris- 
diction. On this profound maxim he took his stand. Thus he 
contended, that the prejudice in favour of nobility was natural and 
proper, and fit to be encouraged by the positive institutions of 
society ; not on account of the real or personal merit of the 
individuals, but because such an institution has a tendency to 
enlai^e and raise the mind, to keep alive the memory of past 
greatness, to connect the different ages of the world .together, to 
carry back the imagination over a long tract of time, and feed it 
with the contemplation of remote events : because it is natural to 
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tbink highly of Aat which inspires us with high dioughts, which 
lias beet] connected for many generations with splendour, and 
affluence, and dignity, and power, and privilege. He also con- 
ceived, that by transferring the 4'espect from the person to the 
thing, and thus rendering it steady and permanent, the mind 
would be habitually formed to sentiments of deference, attach- 
ment, and fealty, to whatever else demanded its respect : that it 
would be led to fix its view on what was elevated and lofty, and 
be weaned from that low and narrow jealousy which never wil- 
lingly or heartily admits of any superiority in others, and is glad 
of every opportunity to bring down all excellence to a level with 
Its own miserable standard. Nobility did not therefore exist to 
the prejudice of the other orders of the state, but by, and for 
them. The inequality of the different orders of society did not 
deistroy the unity and liarmony of the whole. The health and 
well-being of the moral world was. to be promoted by the same 
means as the beauty of the natural world ; by contrast, by change, 
by light and shade, by variety of parts, by order and proportion. 
To think of reducing all mankind to the same insipid level, seem- 
ed to him the same absurdity as to destroy the inequalities of 
surface in a country, for the benefit of agriculture and commerce. 
In short, he believed that the interests of men in society should 
be consulted, and their several stations and employments assigned, 
with a view to their nature, not as physical, but as moral beings, 
so as to nourish their hopes, to lift their imagination, to enliven 
their fancy, to rouse their activity, to strengthen their virtue, and 
to furnish the greatest number of objects of pursuit and means of 
enjoyment to beings constituted as man is, consistently with the 
order and stability of the whole. 

The same reasoning might be extended farther. 1 do not say 
that his arguments are conclusive: but they are profound and 
true, as far as they go. There may be disadvantages and abuses 
necessarily interwoven with his scheme, or opposite advantages of 
infinitely greater value^ to Ui derived from another order of thii^s 
and state of society. This however does not invalidate either t^if 
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truth or inipolrtaiica of Burke's. reMooing; since the advtisttagjBS 
he points out as connected with the mixed form of government 
are reallj and necessarily inherent in it : since th^ are compatiUe 
in the same degree with no other; since the principle itself on 
which he rests his argument (whatever we may think of the appli<- 
cation) is of the utmost weight and mooient; and since on which- 
ever side the truth lies, it is impossible to make a fair decision 
without having the opposite side.of the question clearly and fuHy 
.stated to us. This Burke has done in a masterly manner. He 
presents to you one view or face of society. liCt him, who 
thinks he can, give the reverse side with equal force, beauty, and 
clearness. It is said, I know, that truth is one; but to this I 
cannot subscribe, for it appesrs to me that truth is many. There 
are as many truths as there are things and causes of action and 
contradictory principles at work in society. In making up the 
account of good and evil, indeed, the final result tomt be one 
way or the other ; but the particulars on which that result depends 
are infinite and various. 

It will be seen from what I have said, that I am vei^ far irom 
agreeing with those who think that Burke was a man without un» 
derstanding, and a merely florid writer. There are two causes 
which have given rise to this calumny ; namely, that narrowntfs 
of mind which leads men to suppose that the truth lies entirdy 
on the side of their own opinions, and that whatever does not 
make for them is absurd and irrational ; secondly, a trick we have 
of confound'uig reason with judgment^ and supposing that it is 
merely the province of the understanding to pronounce sentence, 
and not to give in evidence, or argue the case 4 in short, that it 
is a passive, not an active faculty. Thus there are persons who 
never run into any extravagance, because they are so buttt^ssed 
up with the opinions of others on all sides, that they cannot lean 
niuch to one side or the other ; they are so little moved with any 
kind of reasoning, th^ th^y remain at an equal distance from 
every extreme, a^d are never very &r from the truth, because the 
slowness of their iiEu:ulties will not suffer them to make modi 
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prdgrefes iti error. These ar« perdons of grefat judgment. The 
scales of the miDd are pretty sure to reknaiii eveii, wheD there is 
nothing in them. In this sense of the word, Burke must be 
allowed to have wanted judgment, by all those who think that he 
was wrong in his conclusibtis. The accusation 6f want of judg- 
ment, in fact, only means that you yourself are of a different 
opinion. Bat if in arriving at one error he discovered a handf^d 
tmtbs, I should consider myself a hundred times more ihdebied 
to him than if, stumbling on that which I consider as the right 
side of the question, he had committed a hundred absurdities in 
striving to establish his point. I speak of hiiii now merely as ah 
author, or as far as I and other readers are concerned with him ; 
at the same time, I should not differ from any one who may be 
disposed to contend that the consequences of his writings as in- 
struments of political pdwer have beed tremendous, fetal, such as 
no efxertion of wit or knowledge or genius can ever counteract or 
atone for. 

Burke also gave a hold to his antagonists by mixing up senti- 
meht and imagery with his reasoning ; so that being unused to 
such a sight in the region of polities, they were deceived, and 
eotfld no/t discern the fruit froto the flowers. Gravity is the cloke 
of wisdotb ; and those who have nothing else think it afi insult to 
affect the one without the other, because it destroys the only 
foundation on which their pretensions are built. The easiest part 
of reason is dulbess ; the generality of the world are therefore 
concerned in discouraging any example of utiriecessary brilliancy 
that might tend to shew that the tWo things do hot always go 
together. Burke in some measure dissolved the spell, tt was 
discovered, that his gold was not the less valuable for being 
wrought into elegant shapes, add richly embossed with curious 
flares ; that the solidity of a building is not destroyed by adding 
id it beauty and ornament ; and that the Strength of a man's un- 
derstanding is not always to be estimated in exact proportion to 
his want of imagination. His understanditi^ Was not the less real, 
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because it was not the onlj faculty be possessed. He justified 
the description of the poet, — 

** How chArming is divine philosophy ! 
Not harsh and crabbed as doll fools suppose. 
Bat nmsical as k Apollo's late !" 

Those who object to this union of grace and beauty with reason, 
are in fsct weak-sighted people, who cannot distinguish the noble 
and majestic form of Truth from that of her sister Folly, if they 
are dressed both alike ! But there is always a difference even in 
the adventitious ornaments they wear, which is sufficient to dis- 
tinguish them. 

Burke was so far from being a gaudy or flowery writer, that 
be was one of the severest writers we have. His words are the 
most like things; his style b the most strictly suited to the subject. 
He unites every extreme and every variety of composition ; die 
lowest and the meanest words and descriptions with the highest. 
He exults in the display of power, in shewii^ the extent, the 
force, and intensity of his ideas; he is led on by the mere impulse 
and vehemence of his fancy, not by the affectation of dazzling his 
readers by gaudy conceits or pompous images. He was com- 
pletely carried away by his subject. He had no other object but 
to produce the strongest impression on his reader, by giving the 
truest, the most characteristic, the fullest, and most forcible de- 
scription of things, trusting to the power of his own mind to 
mould them into grace and beauty. He did not produce a 
splendid effect by setting fire to the light vapours that float in the 
regions of fancy, as the chemists make fine colours with phospho- 
rus, but by the eagerness of his blows struck fire from the flint, 
and melted the hardest substances in the furnace of his imagina- 
tion. The wheels of his imagination did not catch fire from the 
rottenness of the materials, but from the rapidity of their motion. 
One would suppose, to hear people talk of Burke, that his styl^ 
was such as wpuld have suited the '^ Lady's Magazine ;** soft. 
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smooth^ showy, tender, insipid, full of fine words, without any 
meaning. The essence of the gaudy or glittering style consists in 
producing a momentary effect by fine words and images brought 
together, without order or connexion. Burke most frequently 
produced an effect by the remoteness and novelty of his combina- 
tions, by the force of contrast, by the striking manner in which 
the most opposite and unpromising materials were harmoniously 
blended together; not by laying his hands on all the fine things 
he could think of, but by bringing together those things which he 
knew would blaze out into glorious light by their collision. The 
florid style is a mixture of affectation and common-place. Burke's 
was an union of untameable vigonr and originality. 

Burke was not a verbose writer. If he sometimes multiplies 
words, it is not for want of ideas, but because there are no words 
that fully express his ideas, and he tries to do it as well as he can 
by different ones. He had nothing of the set or formal style, the 
measured cadence, and stately phraseology of Johnson, and most 
of our modem writers. This style, which is what we understand 
by the artificial, is all in one key. It selects a certain set of 
words to represent all ideas whatever, as the most dignified and 
el^ant, and excludes all others as low and vulgar. The words 
are not fitted to the things, but the things to the words. Every 
thing is seen through a false medium. It is putting a mask on 
the face of nature, which may indeed hide some specks and 
blemishes, but takes away all beauty, delicacy, and variety. It 
destroys all dignity or elevation, because nothing can. be raised 
where all is on a level, and completely destroys all force, expres- 
sion, truth, and character, by arbitrarily confounding the differ- 
ences of things, and reducii^ every thing to the same insipid stan- 
dard. To suppose that this stiff uniformity can add any thing to 
real grace or dignity, is like supposing that the human body in 
order to be perfectly graceful, should never deviate from its up- 
right posture. Another mischief of this method is, that it con- 
founds all ranks in literature. Where there is no room for variety, 
no discrimination, no nicety to be shewn in matching the idea 
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with its proper word, tbere can be no room for taste or elegance. 
A man must easily learn the art of writings when every sentence 
is to be cast in the same mould : where be is only allowed the 
use of one word^ he cannot choose wrongs nor will he be in 
much danger of making himself ridiculous by aiFef:tation or false 
glitter^ when, whatever subject he treats of, be must treat of it 
in the same way. This indeed is to wear golden chains for the 
sake of ornament. 

Burke was altogether free from the pedantry which 1 have here 
endeavoured to expose. His style was as original, as expressive^ 
as rich and varied, as it was possible ; his combinations were as 
exquisite, as playful, as happy, as unei^pected, as bold and darr 
ing, as his fancy. If any thing, he ran into the opposite extreme 
of too great an inequality, if truth and nature could ever be carr 
jried to an extreme. 

Those who are best acquainted with the writings and speeches 
of Burke will not think the praise I have here bestowed on them 
exaggerated. Some proof will be found of this in the following 
extracts. But the full proof must be sought in his works at large, 
and particularly in the '^ Thoughts on the Discontents ;" in his 
'' Reflections on the Frefich Revolution ;'' in his '' Letter to the 
Puke of Bedford ;" and ip the ^ Regicide Peace." The two last 
of these are perhaps the mpst remarkable of all his writings, frooi 
the contrast they afford to each other. The one is the most de- 
lightful exhibition of wild and brilliant fancy, that is ^o be found 
in English prose, but it is too much like a be^vi^i^ul pipture painty 
upon gauze; it wants something to support it: the qther is with* 
out ornament, but it has all the solidity, the weighs, the gravity 
of a judicial record. It seems to have been written with a certaiq 
cpnsl^nt upon hw3elf, and to shew those who said he could not 
r^a9on, that bis arguments might be stripped of their ornaments 
without Ipsiog any thing of their force. It is certainly, of all his 
works, that in vfhi(;h he has shewn most power of Ipg^cal deduc* 
tion, and the only one in which he has made any import^qt u^e qf 
fact$. In genei^ h$i certainly pfiid little attention to tl^eni : they 
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viere, the playtbiags o| his mind. He saw them a» he pleased, mt, 
aft they were ; with the eye of the pfaiOosopher or the poet,, re^rd- 
iiig them oniy in their general principle, or as they might serve to 
decorate his subject This is the natural conseqnence of much 
imag^natioQ : things that are probable are elevated ipto the ranl^ 
of realities. To, those who cm reason on the essences of things, 
or who can invent siccording to oati^re^ the experimental proof is 
of little value. This was the case with Burke. In the present 
instance, hovE^ver^ he seems to have forced bis mind into the ser- 
vice of facts: and lie s^cceed!ed completely.. His comparison 
between our connexion with France or Algiers, and his account 
of the conduct of the war, are as clear^ as cootincing, as forcible 
examples of this kind of ireasoningy as are any where to be met- 
witb. Indeed I do not think there is any thing in Fox, (whose 
mind was purely historical) or in Chatham, (who atlended to feel- 
ings more than facts) that will bear a compiurisou with them. 

Burke has been compared to Cicero— I do not know for what 
reason. Their excellences are as different, and indeed as oppo-> 
site, as they well can be. Burke had not the polished el^nce \ 
the glossy neatness, the artful regularity, the exquisite modulation 
of Cicero : be had a thousand times more richness and originality 
of mindy more strength and pomp of dictioq. 

It has been, vrell observed, that the ancients hdA no word that 
properly expresses what we mean by the word genius. They 
perhaps had not the thing. Their minds appear to have b^en 
too exacts too retentive^ too minute and subtle, too sensible tp 
the external differences of things, too passive under dieir impres- 
sions, to admit of those bold and rapid combinations, those lofty 
flights of fancy, which, glancing from heaven to earth, unite the 
most opposite extremes, and draw the happiest illustrations fron^ 
things the most remote. Their ideas were kept too confined and 
distinct by the material form or vehicle in which they were con- 
veyed, to unite cordially together, or be melted down in the ima- 
gination. Their metaphors are taken from things of the same 
class, not from things of di^erent classes ; the general analogy, 
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not the individual feelings directs thetti io their choice. Hence, 
as Dr. Johnson observed, their similes are either repetitions of 
the same idea, or so obvious. and general as not to lend any addi- 
tional force to it ; as when a huntress is compared to Diana, or a 
warrior rushing into battle to a lion rushing on hb prey. Their 
forte was exquisite art and perfect imitation. Witness their sta^ 
tues and other things of the same kind. But they had not that 
high and enthusiastic fency which some of our own writers have 
shewn. For the proof of this, let any one compare Milton and 
Sbakspeare with Homer and Sophocles, or Burke with Cicero. 

It may be asked whether Burke Mas a poet. He was so only 
in the general vividness of his fancy, and in richness of invention. 
There may be poetical passages in his works, but I certainly 
think that his Writings in general are quite distinct from poetry ; 
and that for the reason before given, namely, that the subject- 
matter of them is not poetical. The finest parts of them are iU 
lustrations or personifications of dry abstract ideas;* and the union 
between the idea and the illustration is not of that perfect and 
pleasing kind as to constitute poetry, or indeed to be admissible, 
but for the effect intended to be produced by it ; that is, by every 
means in our power to give animation and attraction to subjects in 
themselves barren of ornament, but which at the same time are 
pregnant with the most important consequences, and in which the 
Understanding and the passions are equally interested. 

I have heard it remarked by a person, to whose opinion L 
would sooner submit than to a general council of critics, that 
the sound of Burke's prose is liot musical ; that it wants cadence ; 
and that instead of being so lavish of his imagery as is generally 
supposed, he seemed to him to be rather parsimonious in the 
use of it, always expanding and making the most of his ideas. 
This may be true if we compare him with some of our poets, or 
perhaps with some of our early prose writers, but not if we com- 
pare him with any of our political writers or parliamentary speakers. 

* As in the comparison of the British Constitution to the <' prond keep of 
Windsor/' kc. the most i^leodid passage in his works. 
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There Hre some very fine things of Lord Bolingbroke's on the 
same sqbjects^ but not equal to Burke's. As for Junius^ be is 
at the bead of his class ; but that class is not the highest. He 
has been said to have more dignity than Burke. Yes — ^if the 
stalk of a giant is less dignified than the strut of a petit-maUre. 
I do not mean to speak disrespectfully of Junius, but grandeur is 
not the character of his composition ; and if it is not to be found 
in Burke, it is to be found nowhere. 



CHARACTER OF MR. FOX, 180?.* 

I SHALL begin with observing generally, that Mr. Fox ex- 
celled all his contemporaries in the extent of his knowledge, iir 
the clearness and distinctness of his views, in quickness of appre- 
hension, in plain, practical common sense, in the full, strong, and 
absolute possession of his subject. A measure was no sooner 
proposed than he seemed to have an instantaneous and intuitive 
perception of its various bearings and consequences; of the 
manner in which it would operate on the different classes of soci- 
ety, on commerce or agriculture, on our domestic or foreign 
policy; of the difBculties attending its execution ; in a word, of 
all its practical results, and the comparative advantages to be 
gained either by adopting or rejecting it. He was intimately 
acquainted with the interests of the different parts of the commu- 
nity, with the minute and complicated details of political eco- 
nomy, with our external relations, with the views, the resources, 
and the maxims of other states. He was master of all those facts 
and circumstances which it was necessary to know in order to 
judge fairly and determine wisely ; and he knew them not loosely 
or lightly, but in number, weight, and measure. He had also 

* If I bad to write a character of Mr. Fox at present, the praise here bestowed 
OD him would be " craftily qualified." His life was deficient iu the three prin- 
cipal pouts, the beginning, the middle, and the end. He began a violent 
Tory, and became a flaming patriot oat of private picqve ; he afterwards coa« 
lesced with Lord North, and died an accomplice with Lord OrenviUe. Bot— 
whai I hme writien, I haoe wrUten. ' So let it pass. 
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stored his memory by reading and general study, and improved 
bis understanding by the lamp of history. H^ was well acquainted 
with the opinions and sentiments of the best authors^ with th« 
maxims of the most profound politicians, widi the causes of the 
rise and fall of states, with the general passions of men, with Ibei 
characters of different nations, and the laws and constitutioa of 
bis own country. He was a man of a large, capacious, poweih 
All, and highly cultivated intellect. No man could know more 
than he knew ; no man's knowledge could be more sound, more 
plain and useful; no man's knowledge could lie in more connected 
and tangible masses ; no man could be more perfectly master of 
his ideas, could reason upon them more closely, or decide upon 
them more impartially. His mind was full, even to overflowing. 
He was so habitually conversant vrith the most intricate and com- 
prehensive trains of thought, or such was the natural vigour and 
exuberance of his inind, that he seemed to recal them without 
any effort. His ideas quarrelled for utteriince. So far from ever 
being at a loss for them, he was obliged rather to repress and 
rein them in, lest they should overwhelm and confound, instead 
of informing the understandings of his hearers. 

If to jhis we add the ardour and natural impetuosity of bin 
mind, his quick sensibility, his eagerness in the defence of truth, 
and his impatience of every thing that looked like trick or artifice 
or affectation, we shall be able in some measure to account for 
the character of his eloquence^ His thoughts came crowding in 
too fast for the slow and mechanical process of speech. What 
he saw in an instantj^ he could only express jn^perfectly, word by 
word, and sentence after sentence. He would, if he could, 
'^ have bared his swelling heart," and Is^id open at once the rich 
treasures of knowledge with which his bosom was fraught. It is 
no wonder that this difference between the rapidity of his feelings, 
and the formal round-about method of communicating them, 
should produce some disorder in his frame; that the throng of his 
ideas should try to overleap the narrow boundaries which con- 
fined them, and tumultuously break down their prison-doors, in^- 
stead of waiting to be let out one by ode, and following patiently 
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at due intervals and widi mock dignity, like poor dependenU, in 
the train of words :-r-4bat he shouR express himself in hurried 
sentences, in involontary exelamatioas, bj vehement gestures, by 
sudden starts and bursts of passion. Every thing shewed the agi- 
tation of hi» mind. His tongue faUered, his voice became almost 
suffocated, and his face was bathed in tears. He was lost in the 
magnitude qf his subject. He reeled and staggered under the 
load pf feeling which oppressed him. He rolled like the sea 
beaten by a tempest.^ Whoever, having the feelings of a man, 
coQipared him at these times with his boasted rival, — ^hia stiff, 
straight, upright figure, his gradual contortions, turning round as 
if moved by a pivot, his solemn pauses, his deep tones, ^' whose 
sound reverbed their own hoUowness," must have said. This is a 
man ; that is an automaton. If Fox had needed grace, he would 
have had it; but it was not the character of bis mind, nor would 
it have suited with the style of his eloquence. It was Pitt's ob- 
jeict to smooth over the abniptness and intricacies of his argument 
by the gracefulness of bis manner, and to fix the attention of his 
bearers on the pomp and sound of bis words. Lord Chatham, 
again, strove to command others; he did not try to convince 
them, but to overpower their understandings by the greater 
strength and vehemence of his own ; to awe them by a sense of 
personal superiority : and he therefore was obl^|ed to assume a 
lofty and dignified manner. It was to him they bowed, not to 
truth; ^nd whatever related to kimielf, must therefore have a 
tendency to inspire respect and admiration. Indeed, he would 
never have attempted to gain that ascendant over men's mipds 
that he did, if either his mind or body bad been different from 
what they were ; if his temper had not urged, him to control and 
command others, or if his personal advantages had not enabled 
bim to secure that kind of authority which he coveted* But it 
woidd have been ridiculous in Fox to have affected either the 

* See an excellent diaracter of Fox by a celebrated and admirable ivriter, 
whicH appeared in tiie Mernmg ChromeU, November, 1806, ftom which this 
ptsstge is taken as nearly as I eooHl recollect it. 
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smooth plauBtbilityi the statel]^ gravity of the one, or the proud, 
domineering, imposing dignity of the other ; or even if he coald 
have succeeded, it woutd only have injured the effect of his 
speeclies.* What he had to rely on was the strength, the solid^ 
ity of his ideas, his complete and thorough knowledge of his sub- 
ject. It was his business therefore to fix the attention of his 
hearers, not on himself, but on his subject; to rivet it there, to 
hurry it on from words to things:— -the only circumstance of which 
they required to be convinced with respect to himself, was the 
sincerity of his opinions; and this would be best done by the 
earnestness of his manner, by giving a loose to his feelings, and 
by shewing the most perfect forgetfulness of himself, and of whai 
ethers thought of him. The moment a man shews you either by 
affected words or looks or gestures, that he is thinking of himself, 
and you, that he is trying either to please or terrify you into com- 
pliance, there is an end at once to that kind of eloquence which 
owes its effect to the force of truth, and to your confidence in 
the sincerity of the speaker. It was, ho\^'ever, to the confidence 
inspired by the earnestness and simplicity of his manner, that Mr. 
Fox . was indebted for more than half the effect of his speeches. 
Some others (as Lord Lansdown for instance) might possess nearly 
aa much information, as exact a knowledge of the situation and 
interests of the country; but they wanted that zeal, that animation, 
that enthusiasm, that deep sense of the importance of the sub- 
ject, which removes all doubt or suspicion from the minds of the 
hearers and communicates its own warmth to every breast. We 
may convince by argument alone ; but it is by the interest we dis- 
cover in the success of our reasonings, that we persuade others to 
feel and act with us. There are two circumstances which Fox's 

* There is an admirable, judicious, and truly useful remark in the preface to 
Spenser, (not by Dr. Johnson, for he leA Spenser ont of his poets, but by one 
Upton,) that the question was not whether a better poem might not have been 
written on a different plan, but whether Spenser would have written a better 
one on a different plan. I wish to apply this to Fox*s uivatfi^ manner. I do 
not mean to say, that his manner was the best possible, (for that wonid be to 
say that he was the greatest man conceivable,) but that it was the best for him ^ 
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vpeeches and Lord Chatham's had in common: they are alike 
distiogubhed by a kind of plain downright common sense, and by 
the vehemence of their manner. But still there is a great differ- 
ence between them, in both these respects. Fox in his opinions 
was governed by facts^Chatham was more influenced by the 
feelings of others respecUng those facts. Fox endeavoured to 
find out what the consequences of any measure would be; Chat- 
bam attended more to what people would think of it. Fox 
appealed to the practical reason of mankind; Chatham to popular 
prejudice. The one repelled the encroachments of power by 
supplying his hearers with arguments against it; the other by 
rousing their passions and armii^ their resentment against those 
who would rob them of their birthright. Their vehemence and 
impetuosity arose also from very different feelings. In Chatham 
it was pride, passion, self-will, impatience of control, a deter- 
mination to have his own way, to carry every thing before him ;* 
in Fox it was pure good nature^ a sincere love of truth, an ardent 
attachment to what he conceived to be right ; an anxious concern 
for the welfiire and liberties of manldnd. Or if we suppose that 
ambition had taken a stroi^ hold of both their minds, yet their 
ambition was of a very different kind : in the one it was the love 
of power, in the other it was the love of fame. Nothing can be 
more opposite than these two principles, both in their origin and 
tendency. The one originates in a selfish, haughty, domineering 
spirit; the other in a social and generous sensibility, desirous of 
the love and esteem of others, and anxiously bent upon gaining 
merited applause. The one grasps at immediate power by any 
means within its reach; the other, if it does not square its actions 
by the rules of virtue, at least refers diem to a standard which 
comes the nearest to it — the disinterested applause of our coun- 
try, and the enlightened judgment of posterity. The love of 

* This may seem to contradiet what I hate before said of Chatham— that be 
spoke like a man wl|o was dUchargioji; a doty, &c. bat I there spoke of the 
tone he assamed, or his immediate feelings at the time, rather than of the real 
motives by iriiich he was actuated. 
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Mae is consistent with tbe steadiest attachment to principle, and 
indeed strengthens and supports it ; whereitt the love of powei*, 
where this is tbe ruling passion, requires the sacrifice of principle 
at every turny and is inconsistent even with the shadow of it^ I 
do not mean to say that Fox had no love of power, or CfaathAta 
no love of fame, (this would be reversing all we know of boman 
nature,) but that the one principle predominated in the one, and 
the other in the other. My reader will do me great injustice if 
he supposes that in attempting to describe tbe characters of dif- 
ferent speakers by contrasting their general qualities, I mean any 
thii^ beyond the mere or len: bot it is necessary to describe 
those qualities simply and in the abstract, in order td make the 
distinction intelligible. Chatham reseiMed any attack made ilpoik 
the cattse of liberty, of which he was the avowed champion, as 
an iiidignity offered to himself. Fox felt it as a staim upon the 
honour of his country, and as an injury to the rights of-his kXioi^ 
citizens. The one was swayed by his own passions and purpo6^> 
with very little regard to the consequences ; the sensifoiiity of die 
other was roused, and his passions kindled into a generous flame, 
by k real interest in whatever related to the welfare of mankind, 
and by an intense and earnest contemfdation of the consequence^ 
of the measures he opposed. It was this union of the zeal of tte 
patriot with the enlightened kirowledge of the statesman, ttet 
gave to the eloquence of Fox its more than mortal enei^y ; that 
vrarmed, iexpanded, penetrated every bosom. He relied on the 
force of truth and nature alone; the refinements of philos<^hyv 
the pomp and pageantry of the imagination were foi^tten, ot 
seemed light and frivokms ; the fate of nations, the welfare of 
raillians, hung su^ended as he spoke ; a torrent of manly elo-^ 
quenoe poured firom his heart, bore down every tiiii^ iii its^ourse^ 
and surprised into a momentary sense of human feelnig the breath^ 
ing corpses, the wire-nnoved puppets, the stuffed figures, the 
flexible madiinery, the ^^ deaf and dumb things'' of a court. 

1 find (I do not know liow the reader feels) that it is difiicult 
to write a character of Fox without runuing into insipidity or ex- 
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Iravagahce. And the rieason of this is, there are no sp1eiidi<l 
contrasts^ no striking irr^ularities, no curious distinctions to 
work upon ; no '^jutting frieze, buttress, nor coigne of 'vantage/' 
for the imagination to take hold of. It was a plain marble slab^ 
inscribed in plain legible characters, without either hierc^lyphict 
or carving. There was the same directness and manly simplicity 
in every thing that be did. The whole of his character may in* 
deed be summed up in two words— -strength and simplicity. Fox 
was in the class of common men, but he was the first in that class. 
Hiough it is easy to describe the differences of things, nothing is 
more difficult than to describe their degrees or quantities. In 
what I am going to say, I hope I shall not be suspec^d of a 
design to under-rate his powers of mind, when in fact I am only 
trying to ascertain their nature and direction. The degree and 
extent to which be possessed diem can only be known by readings 
or indeed by having heard his speeches. 

His mind^ as I have already said, was, I conceive, purely huh 
iorical: and having said this, I have I believe said all. B«l 
perhaps it will be necessary to explain a little farther what I meao. 
I mean, then, that his memory was in an extraordinary degree^ 
tenacious of facts ; that they were crowded together in his mind 
without the )east perplexity or confusion; that there was no chain 
of consequences too vast for his powers of comprehension ; that 
the different parts and ramifications of his subject were never sO 
involved and intricate but that they were easily disentangled in the 
clear prism of his understanding. The basis of fats wisdom was 
experience: however, he not only knew what had ha[^ned ; but 
by an exact knowledge of the real state of things, he could always 
tell what in the common course of events would happen in future^ 
Hie force of his mind was exerted upon facts : as long as he 
could lean directly upon these, as long as he had the actual ob^ 
jects to refer to, to steady himself by, he couM analyse, he could 
combine, he could compare and reason upon them, with the ut- 
most exactness ; but he could not reason out rf them. He was 
wiMt is understood by a moHtr-cf'fact reasoner. He was better 
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kcquttnted with the concrete masses of things, dieir substantiaf 
forms, and practical connesnons, than with their abstract nature 
br general definitions. He was a man of extensive information^ 
of sound knowledge, and clear understanding, rather than die 
acute observer or profound thinker. He was the man of busH 
ness, the accomplished statesman, rather than the philosopher. 
His reasonings were, generally speaking, calculations of certain 
positive results, which, the data being given, must follow as 
matters of course, rather than unexpected and remote truths 
drawn from a deep insight iiito human nature, and the subtle ap- 
plication of general principles to particular cases. They consbted 
chiefly in the detail and combination of a vast number of items in 
an account, worked by the known rules of political arithmetic; 
Aot in the discovery of bold, comprehensive, and original theo- 
rems in the science. Tliey were rather acts of membi7, of con* 
tinned attention, of a power of bringing all his ideas to bear at 
once upon a single point, than of reason or invention. He was 
the attentive observer who watches the various effects and 8ttcce&- 
sive movements of a machine already constructed, and can tell 
how to manage it while it goes on as it has always done ; but 
who knows little or nothing of the principles on which it is con- 
structed, nor how to set it right, if it beconies Asordered, except 
by the most common and obvious expedients. Burke was to 
Fox what the geometrician is to the mechanic. Much has been 
sud of the '' prophetic mind " of Mr. Fox. The same epithet has 
been applied to Mr. Burke, till it has become proverbial It 
has, I think, been applied without much treason to either. Fox 
wanted the scientific part, Burke wanted the practical. Fox had 
too little imagination, Burke had too much : that is, he wa8'care«> 
less of facts, and was led away by bis passions to look at one side 
of a question only. He had not that fine sensibility to outward 
itnpressions, that nice toc^ of circumstances, which is necessary 
to the couBummate politician. Indeed, his wisdom was more 
that of the legislator than of the active statesman. They both 
Iried their strength in the Ulysses' bow of poKtioians, the French 
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RdvdhiUcHd : and tbey were botb foiled. Fox indeed foretold die 
sueceM of the F^eoch in eombating with foreign powers. But 
this was BO more dian wiiat every friend irf the liberty of France 
foresaw or foretold as well as he. Atl ihose on the same side of 
ihe question were inspired with the same sagacity on the subject. 
Burke, on iJhe other hand, seems to have been before- hand with 
ilie public in foreboding the internal disorders that would attend 
the fievokitiouy and its altimate fiiihn^ ; hot then it is at least ^ 
qvestaoo whether he did not make good his owti predictions : and 
Cerfmly he saw into the causes and connexion of events raudf 
moF^ clearty afiter they had happened than before. He was how-^ 
€ver undoubtedly a profound commenltator on that apocalyptical 
chapter in tfce history of human nature, which I do not think Fox 
was. Whether led lo it by the events or not, he saw thoroughly 
into the prineiples tlMit operated to prodtee them ; and he pointed 
Ihem out to othei^ in a manner which conrid not be mistaken. I 
can <:oQceive of Burke, as the gemus of the storm, perched over 
Piwis^ l&e centre and focus of anarchy, (so he would have us be- 
lieve) hoverii^ ^' with mighty wings outspread over the abyss, and 
rendering it pregnant^,'' watching the passions of men gradually 
unfolding themselves in new situations, penetrating those hidden 
moilavea which hurried them from one extreme into another, ar- 
langing and analysing the principles that alternately pervaded the 
vast ehaotie mass, and extracting the elements of order and the 
cement of social life from the decomposition of aU society: while 
Charles Fox ia the meantime dogged the heels of the Allies, (all 
die way calUng out to them to stop) with his sutler's bag, his 
muster-foll, and arasy estimates at his back. He said. You have 
enly fifty thousand troops, the enemy have a hundred thousand : 
tUs place is dismantled, it can make no resistance : your troops 
were beaten last year, they must therefore be disheartened this. 
This is excellent sense and sound reasoning, but I do not see 
what it has to do with philosophy. But why was it necessary 
ibat Fox ihould be a philosopher? Why, in the first place, 
Burke was a philosopher, and Fox, to keep up with him, must 

c c 
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be so too. In the second place, it was necessary, in order |hat 
his indiscreet admirers, who have no idea of greatness but as i| 
consists in certain names and pompous titles, might be able to 
talk big about their patron. It is a bad compliment we pay to 
our idol when we endeavour to make him out something different 
from himself; it shews that we are not satisfied with what he 
was. I have heard it said that he had as much imagination as 
Burke. To thb extravagant assertion I shall make what I con- 
ceive to be a very cautious and moderate answer: that Burke was 
as superior to Fox in this respect as Fox perhaps was to the first 
person you would meet in the street. There is in fact hardly an 
instance of imagination to be met with in any of his speeches ; 
what there is, is of the rhetorical kind. I may, however, be 
wrong. He might excel as much in profound thought, and rich* 
ness of fancy, as he did in other thii^s; though I cannot perceive 
it. However, when any one publishes a book called The Beau-* 
ties of Fox, containing the original reflections, brilliant passages, 
lofty metaphors, &c. to be found in his speeches, without the 
detail or connexion, I shall be very ready to give the point up. . 
In logic Fox was inferior to Pitt— -indeed, in all the foranalities 
of eloquence, in which the latter excelled as much as he was de-i 
ficient in the soul or substance. When I say that Pitt was supe- 
rior to Fox in logic, I mean that he excelled him in the formal 
• ■ . • • ■ ■ 

division of the subject, in always keeping it in view, as far as he 
chose ; in being able to detect any deviation from it in otliers; 
in the management of his general topics ; in being aware of the 
mood and figure in which the argument must move, with all its 
nonessentials, dileoimas, and alternatives ; in never committing 
himself, nor ever suffering his antagonist to occupy an indi of the 
plainest ground, but under cover of a syllogism. He had more 
of ** the dazzling fence of argument,*' as it has been called. He 
was, in short, better at his weapon. But then, unfortunately,.. it 
was only a dagger of lath that the wind could turn aside.; 
whereas Fox wore a good trusty blade, of ^olid metal, aiid real 
execution. . 
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I shall not trouble myself to inquire whether Fox was a man 
6f strict virtue and principle ; or in other words, how far he was 
<^e of those who screw themselves up to a certain pitch of ideal 
perfection^ who, as it were, set themselves in the stocks of mo-- 
rality, and make months at their own situation. He was not one • 
of that tribe, and shall not be tried by their self-denying ordi- ' 
nances.: But he was endowed with one of the most excellent 
niatures that ever fell to the lot of any of God's creatures. It has 
been said, that '' an honest man's the noblest work of God." 
There is indeed a purity, a rectitude, an integrity of heart, a^ 
freedom from every selfish bias, and sinister motive, a manly 
simplicity and noble disinterestedness of feeling, which is in my 
opinion to be preferred before every other gift of nature or art. 
There is a greatness of soul that is superior to all the brilliancy of 
the understanding. This strength of moral character, which is 
not only a more valuable but a rarer quality than strength of un- 
derstanding (as we are oftener led astray by the narrowness of our 
feelings, than want of knowledge) Fox possessed in the highest 
degree. He was superior to every kind of jealousy, of suspicion, 
of malevolence ; to every narrow and sordid motive. He was 
perfectly above every species of duplicity, of low art and cun> 
ning. He judged of every thing in the dmvnright sincerity of his 
nature, without being able to impose upon himself by any hollow 
disguise, or to lend his support to any thing unfair or dishonour- 
able. He had an innate love of truth, of justice, of probity, of 
whatever was generous or liberal. Neither his education, nor his 
connexions, nor his situation in life, nor the low intrigues and 
virulence of party, could ever alter the simplicity of his taste, nor ' 
the candid openness of his nature. There was an elastic force 
about his heart, a freshness of social feeling, a warm glowing 
htimanity, which remained unimpaired to the last. H'e was by 
nature a gentleman. By this I mean that he felt a certain defer- 
ence and respect for the person of every man ; he had an unaffec- 
ted frankness and benrgnity in his behaviour to others, the utmost 
liberality in judging of their conduct and motives. A refined 

c c 2 
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tuiiaanitj cop^titutea tbe cbaricter pf a gendemiui.^ He was 
the true frieod of his coi^ntryi as fer as it is possible for a statesr, 
nian to be so. But biif bve of bis country 4id not consist in bis, 
hatred of the rest of nn^nJ&ind. I sbaU conclude this account by. 
repeating what Burke said of him at a time wbien bis testimony 
was of the most value. '^ To his greft and masterly understand* 
iiig be joined the utmost possible degree of moderation : he waa 
of the most artless, candid, ope9, and beqevQient disppsiUpp} 
disinterested in the extreme ; of a temper piM and p^cable, ^m 
to a fault ; and without one drop of gall in bis constitution.'' 



CHARACTER OF MR. PITT, 1306. 

« • 

The character of Mr. Pitt wa^, perhaps, one of the most 
singuhr that ever exbted^ With few talents, and fewer virtues, ^ 
he acquired and preserved in one of the most trying situations, • 
and in spite of all opposition, the highest reputation for the pos*^ 
session of every moral excellence, and as having carried the atr 
tainments of eloquence and wisdom as far as human abilities, 
could go. This he did (strange as it appears) by a negation 
(tc^ether with the common virtues) of die common vices of 
human nature, and by the complete negation of every other talent 
that might interfere with the only one which he posisessed in a 
supreme degree, and which indeed niay be made tp inplude the 
appearance of all others— an artful use of words, aqd a certain 
dexterity of logical arrangement, {n these alone bis power con- 
sisted; and the defect of all other qualities, which usually qonsti-. 
tute greatness, contributed to the more complete success of these. 
Having no strong feelings, no distinct perceptions, his mind 

* To this character nope of those who coqM be compared with him in talents 
had the least pretensions, as Chatham, Burke, Pitf, &c, They would hUuk' 
gvArd and bally any man upon the slightest provocation, or difierence of 
opiaioa* 
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having no Knk, as itwere, td connect it with the world of external 
'nature, every stiliject presented to him nothing more than a 
iabitla raia, on which he was at liberty to lay whatever colouring 
of language he pleased ; having no jgeneral principles, no com- 
prebensivie views of thii^s, no moral habits of thinking, no system 
of action, there was nothing td hinder him from pursuing any par- 
ticular purpose, by any means that offered ; having never any plari, 
he could not be convicted of inconsistency, and his own pride and 
obstinacy were the only rules of bis conduct. Having no insight 
into human nature, lio sympathy with the passions of men, or 
apprehension of their real designs, he seemed perfectly insensible 
to the consequences of things, and would believe nothing till it 
actually happened. The fog and haze in which he saw every 
thing communicated itself to others ; and the total indbtinctness 
and uncertainty of his own ideas tended to confound the percep- 
tiotis of his hearers more effectually than the most iitgenious mis- 
repfesentation could have done. Indeed, in defending his conduct 
lie never seemed to consider himself as at all responsible for the 
snccess of his measures, or to suppose that future events were in 
'our Own power; but that as the biest-laid schemes might fail, and 
there was no providing against all possible contingencies, this was 
n BttfHcient encuse for our plut^ing at once into any dangerous or 
absurd enterprize, without the least regard to consequences. His 
reserved logic confined itself solely to the possible and the int" 
possible; and be appeared to regard the probable and improbable, 
the only foundation of iuoral prudence or political wisdom, as 
beneadi the notice of a profound statesman ; as if the pride of 
the human intellect were concerned in never entrusting itself with 
subjectSi where it may be compelled to acknowledge its weakness.* 

* 006 inBtailce msy serve al att ezaitiple fdr all the reit:— "Wlien Blr.Fox 
last itittimer (1805) predicted th^ failtu« of the new coirfederacy against 
France, from a consideration of the circnmstances and relative sknation of both 
parties, that is, from an exact knowledge of the actual state of things, Mr. Pftt 
contented himsi^f witli answeHog— and, as in the blindness of hh infatnatioa, 
be seemed to think quite satisfactorily,—-'* That he conld not assent to the 
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From hia manner of reasoning, beseemed not to have believed 
that the truth of his statements depended on the reaUtj of the 
facts, but that the things depended on the order in which be 
arranged them in words : you would not suppose him to be agi- 
tating a serious question which had real grounds to go upon, but 
to be declaiming upon an imaginary thesis, proposed as an exerr 
cise in the schools. He never set himself to examine the force 
of. the objections that were brought against his measures, or at- 
tempted to establish them upon clear, solid grounds of his own ; but 
constantly contented himself with first gravely stating the logical 
form, or dilemma, to which the question reduced itself, and then, 
after having declared his opinion, proceeded to amuse his hearers 
by a series of rhetorical common places, connected together in 
grave, sonorous, and elaborately constructed periods, without 
ever shewing their real application to the subject in dispute. 
Thus, if any member of the Opposition disapproved of any mea- 
sure, and enforced his objections by pointing out the many evils 
with wliich it was fraught, or the difficulties attending its exe- 
cution, his only answer was, '^ that it was true there might be 
inconveniences attending the measure proposed, but we were to 



honourable gentleman's reaioning, for that it went to this, that we were never 
to attempt to mend the situation of onr affiiirp, beeaose in so doing we might 
possibly make them worse." No ; it was not on account of this abstract pos- 
sibility in human affairs, or because we were not absolutely sure of succeeding 
(for that any child might know), but beeaose it was in the highest degree pro- 
bable, or tnoraUff certain, that the scheme would fail, and leave us iu a worse 
situation than we were before, that Mr. Fox disapproved of the attempt. 
Tliere is in this a degree of weakness and imbecility, a defect of understanding 
bordering on idiotism, a fundamental ignorance of the first principles of human 
reason and prudence, that in a great minister is utterly astonbhing, and almost 
incredible. Nothing could ever drive him out of his dull forms, and naked 
generalities; which, as tliey are susceptible neither of degree nor variation, 
are therefore equally applicable to every emergency that can happen: and in 
the most critical aspect of affairs, he saw nothing but the same flimsy web of 
remote possibilities and metaphysical uncertainty. In his mind the wholesome 
pulp of practical wisdom and salutary advice was immediately converted into 
the dry chaff and husks of a miserable logic. 
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remember, that every expedient that could be devised might be 
^aid to be nothing more than a choice of difficulties, and that all 
-that human prudence could do was to consider on which side the 
advantages lay ; that for his part, he conceived that the present 
Bieasure was attended with more advantages and fewer (fisadvan- 
tages than any other that could be adopted ; that if we were di- 
verted from our object by every appearance of difficulty, the 
wheeU of government would be clogged by endless delays and 
imaginary grievances ; that most of the objections made to the 
measure appeared to him to be trivial, others of them unfounded 
and improbable ; or that if a scheme free from all these objec- 
-tions could be proposed, it might after all prove inefficient; 
while, in the mean time, a material object remained unprovided 
for, or the opportunity of action was lost." This mode of 
reasoning is admirably described by Hobbes, in speaking of the 
writings of some of the Schoolmen, of whom he says, that ** they 
had learned the trick of imposing what they list upon their 
readers, and declining the force of true reason by verbal forks ; 
that is, distinctions which signify nothing, but serve only to 
astonish the multitude of ignorant men." That what I have here 
stated comprehends the whole force of his mind, which consisted 
solely in this evasive dexterity and perplexing formality, assisted 
by a copiousness of words and common-place topics, will, I think^ 
be evident to any one who carefully looks over his speeches, un- 
dazzled by the repijitation or personal influence of the speaker. 
It will be in vain to look in them for any of the common proofs 
of human genius or wisdom. He has not left behind him a 
single memorable saying-r^not one profound inaxim^ — one solid 
observation— one forcible description— -one beautiful thought — • 
one humorous picture — one affecting sentiment.* He has madei 

* I do remember one passage which has some meaning in it. At tlie time 
of the Regency Bill, speaking of the proposal to take the King's servants from 
him, he says, ** What most that great personage feel when he waked from the 
trance of his faculties, and asked for his attendants, if he were told that his 
subjects had taken advantage of his momentary absence of mind, and stripped 
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no addition whatever to the stock of buman knowledge* He 
not possess any one of those faculties which contribute to the 
instruction and delight of mankiiid-— depth of anderstandingy imlir 
gination, sensibility, vnl, vivacity, clear and solid juc^meot But 
it may be asked. If these qualities are not to be found in hioi, 
where are we to look for them ? And I may be required to point 
^ttt instances of them. I shall answer then, that he had none of 
(he profound l^g^lative wisdom^ piercing sagacity, or rich, imr 
petuous, high*wrought impg^ation of Burke; the mady do^ 
quence, strong sense, exact knowlec^e, vehemence and natural 
simplicily of Fox ; the ease, brilliancy^ and acuteness of Sheridan. 
It is not merely that he had not all these qualities in the degree 
that they were severally possessed by his rivals^ but be had not any 
of them in aity striking degree. His reasoning is a technical ars- 
rangement of unmeaning commdn-places ; bis eloquence merely 
rhetorical ; his style monotonous lind arlificbl. If he could pre^ 
tend to any one excellence in an eminent degree^ it was td taste 
in composition. There is certainly nbthiiig low, nothing pueifle, 
nothing far-fetched or abrupt iii his speeches; there is a kind of 
faultless r^ularity pe^ading them throughout; but m die coq> 
fined, mechanical, passive :mode of eloquence which be adopted 
it seemed rather more difficult to commit errors thad to avoid 
them. A man who is dd^mined nevbr to move out of the 
beaten road, cannot lose his w^y. However^ habit, joined to 
the peculiar mechanical memory which he possessed, carried thb 
correctness to a degrete which, in on extemporaneous speaker, wai 
almost miracidofis ; he perhaps hardly ^ver uttered' a sentence that 
was not perfectly regular and connected. In this respect, he not 
only had the advantage over bis own contemporaries, but perhaps 
no one that ever lived equalled him in this singular faculty; But 
for this, he would always have passed for a common man ; and to 



hijBi 9f the symbols of his penooal elevation." There is some graQdeiir itt this. 
HU admirers should have it inscribed in letters of gold; for they will not find 
another mstance of the same kind. 
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diis the constant sameness, and, if I may so say, vulgarity of his 
ideas, must have codtribttted not a liltle, as there was nothing to 
distract his mind from this one object of his unintermitted atten- 
tion ; and as eveil in his choice of words he never aimed at any 
thing more than a certain general propriety, and stately uniformity 
of style; His talents were exactly fitted for the situation in which 
be was placed ; where it was his business, not to overcome others^ 
but to avoid being overcome. He was able to baffle opposition, 
not from strength or firmness, but from the evasive ambiguity and 
impalpable nature of his resistance, which gave no hoM to the 
rude grasp of his cppotients : no force could bind the loose 
phantom, and his mind (diough " not matchless, and his pride 
humbled by such rebuke,'') soon rose from defeat unhurt, 

** And in its liquid texture mortal wovnd 
*< ^eceiv'd do more than can the flnid air."* 



* I would recommend to the reader a masterly and unanswerable essay 
on this subject, in the Morning Post, by Mr, Coleridge, (see following 
pieige) from which most of the abo? e remarks are taken. See also Dr» 
Beddoes^s Letter on the pablie itieHts of Mr. Pitt. I will only add, that it 
is the property of true geiiuSi to force the admiration even of enemies. No 
one was ever hated or envied for his powers of mind, if others were con* 
▼inced of their real excellence. The jealousy and uneasiness produced in the 
iniud by the display of snpenor talents almost always arises from a suspicion 
that there is some trick of* deception in the case, and that we are imposed on 
by Itn appeaAnce of what is not really there. True warmth and vigoar com- 
municate warmth and vigonr ; and we are no longer inclined to dispute the 
inspiration of the oracle, when we feel the ^'preseni Dtvus" in our own bosoms. 
But wheii, iidthdut gaining any new light or heat, we only find our ideas thrown 
into perplexity and eohfnsioa by tia art that we cannot compretiend, this Is a 
kind of anperiority which must always be painful, and can never be cordially 
admitted. For this reason the extraordinary talents of Mr. Pitt were always 
viewed, except by those of his own party, with a sort of jealousy, and grudge 
tngly acknowledged ; while those of his rivals were admitted by all parties ia 
the knost unreserved manher, and earned by acclain&tloil. 
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PITT AND BUONJPJRTE. 

From the Morning Post, March 19, 1800. 

" Plutarch^ in his comparative biography of Rome and 
Greece, has generally chosen for each pair of Lives the two 
contemporaries who most nearly resemble each other.- His 
work would, perhaps, have been more interesting, if he had 
adopted the contrary arrangement, and selected those rather, 
who had attained to the possession of similar influence, or similar 
fame, by means, actions, and talents the most dissimilar. For 
power is the sole object of philosophical attention in man, as in 
inanimate nature ; and in the one equally as in the other, we un- 
derstand it more intimately, the more diverse the circumstances 
are with which we have observed it to exist. In our days, the 
two persons who appear to have influenced the interests and 
actions of men the most deeply and the most diffusively, are, 
beyond doubt, the Chief Consul of France, and the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain : and in these two, are presented to us 
similar situations, with the greatest dissimilitude of characters. 

William Pitt was the younger son of Lord Chatham ; a fact 
of no ordinary importance in the solution of his character, of no 
mean significance in the heraldry of morals and intellect. His 
father's rank, fame, political connexions, and parental ambition, 
were his mould: he was cast, rather than grew. A palpable 
election, a conscious predestination controlled the free agency, 
and transfigured the individuality of his mind, and that, which he 
might have been, ,was compelled into that, which he was to be. 
From his early childhood it was his father's custom to make him 
stand upon a chair, and declaim before a large company; by 
which exercise, practised so frequently, and^ continued for so 
many years, he acquired a premature and unnatural dexterity in the 
combination of words, which must of necessity have diverted his 
attention from present objects, obscured his impressions, and 
deadened his genuine feelings. Not the thing on which he was 
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speakings but the praises to be gsiined by the speech, were 
present to his intuition ; hence he. associated all the operations of 
his faculties with words, and his pleasures with the surprise ex- 
cited by them. But an inconceivably large portion of human 
J^nowledge and human power is involved in the science and 
management of words; and an education of words, though it 
destroys genius, will often create and always foster, talent. The 
young Pitt was conspicuous far beyond his fellows, both at school 
and at college. He was always full-grown : he had neither the 
promise nor the awkwardness of a growing intellect. Vanity, 
early satiated, formed, and elevated itself into a love of power ; 
and in losing this colloquial vanity, he lost one of the prime links 
that connect the individual with the species, too early for the 
affections, though not too early for the understanding. At Col- 
lege he was a severe student ; his mind was founded and. ele- 
mented in words and generalities, and these too formed all the 
superstructure. That reveby and that debauchery, which are so 
often fatal to the. powers of intellect, would probcibly have been 
serviceable to him; they. would have given him a closer commu- 
nion with realities, they would have induced a greater presentness 
to present objects. But Mr. Pitt's conduct was correct, unim- 
pressibly correct. His. after-discipline in the special pleader's 
office, and at the Bar, carried od the. scheme of his education 
with unbroken uniformity. His first . political connexions were 
with the Reformers; but. those who accuse him of sympathising 
or coalescing with their intenaperate Or visionary plans, misun- 
derstakid his character, and are ignorant of the historical facts. 
Imaginary situations in an imaginary state of things, rise up in 
minds that possess, a power and facility in combining images. 
Mr. Pitt's ambition was conversant with old situations in the old 
.state of things, which fucnisb nothing to the imagination, though 
much to the wishes. In his endeavours to realize his father's 
plan of .reform, he was probably as sincere as a being, who had 
derived so little knowledge from actual impressions, could be. 
But his sincerity had no living root of affection : while it was 
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|»ropped up by hii love of praUe and immediate power> so long 
it stood erect, and no longer. He became a memb^ of tht 
Parliament, supported die popular opinions, and in a few years, 
by the influence of the popular party, was placed in that high 
and awful rank in which he now is. The fortunes of his countiy, 
we had almost said the fates of the world, were pteced in his 
wardship — we sink in prostration before the inscrutable dispensa^^ 
tions of Providence, when we reflect in whose wardship the 
lates of the world were placed. 

The influeucer of his country and of hb species was a young 
man, the creature of another's predetermination, sheltered and 
weatherfended from all the elements of experience; a young 
man, whose feet had never wandered, whose very eye had never 
turned to the right or to the left, whose Whole track had been as 
curveless as the motions of a fludnated reptile i It was a young 
man, whose heart was solitary, because he had existed always 
amid objects of futurity, and whose imagination too was unpo- 
pulous, because those objects of hope, to which his habitual 
widies had transferred, and as it were, projected his existence^ 
were all familiar and long established objects. A plant sown and 
reared in a hot-house, for whom the very air that surrounded him> 
had beeu regulated by the thermometer of previous purpose ; td 
whom the light of nature had penetrated only through glasses and 
covers, who had had the sun without the breeze ; whom nOstomi 
had shaken ; on whom no rain had pattered; on whom the dewft 
of Heaven bad not fallen ! A beifig, who had had no feelmgs 
connected with man or nature ; no spontaneous impulses ; no urn 
biassed and desultory studies ; no genuine science ; uothiii^ that 
constitutes individuality in intellect ; nothing that teaches brother* 
hoOd in a£Fection. Such was the man, such, and sb denaturalized 
the spirit, on whose wisdom and philanthropy the lives and livitig- 
enjoyments of so many millions of human beings were made una* 
voidably dependent. From this time a real enlargement of mind 
became almost impossible. Pre^occupations, intrigue, the undue 
passion and anxiety, with which all fects must be surveyed; the 
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erowd i^id cpnforipti of thei^ facts, mm of tbem le^s^ bnt ^^ 
commuiuaitejd, tnd by tMt Vieiy circumMiapce, and by the nec^t*, 
aity of perpetually classifyiog them, transmuted into words and; 
generalities; pride, flattery, irritation, artificial power; tbese, and. 
ctrcunistances resembling these, necessarily render the heights of 
office barren heights, which command indeed a V98t and extensive. 
prosper, but attract so many clouds and vapours, that, most 
often, all prospect is precluded. Still, however, Mr. Pitt's 
situation, however inauspicious for his real being, was favouiabla . 
to his &ipe. He heaped period on period ; persuaded himseU 
and the nation, that extemporanciQus arrangement of sentences^ 
was eloquence ; and that eloquence implied wisdom. His father'a. 
struggles for fr^^oni, and bis own attempts, gave him an almost 
ttuexampled popularity ; apd his office necessarily associated vdtb , 
his name all the great events, Aat happened during his adminia«. 
tration. There were not, however, wanting men, who saw, 
through the delusion: and refusing to attribute the industry, u^ 
tegrity, and enterpriwng spirit of our merchants, the agripultuml; 
improvements of our landholders, the great inventiona of our^ 
manufacturers, or the valor and skilfulaess pf our sailors, to the , 
merits of a Minister: they have continued to decide on his cha*; 
racter from those acts and those merits which belong to him, and; 
to him alone. Judging him by this standard, they have been able, 
to discover in him no one proof or symptom of a commanding, 
genius* They have discovered him never controlling, never 
creating, events, but always yielding to them with rapid change, 
and sheltering himself from inconsistency by perpetual indefinite: 
ness. In the Russian War, they saw him abandoning meanly 
what i^ bad planned weakly, and threatened insolently, Jn the. 
debates on the R^ency, they detected the laxity of his constitu- 
tional principles, and. received proofs that his eloquence consisted, 
npt in the ready application of a general system to particular, 
questj^ms, but in the facility of arguing for or a^nst any question, 
by sp^ious generalities, without reference to any system. In. 
tbfts^ del^tles, be combined what is most dangerous in democracy,,, 
with all that is most d^rading in the old spperstiti<ms of Mo-: 
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ntrcbyi and taught an inherency of the office in the person of the 
Kingy which made the office itself a nullity, and the Premiership, 
with its accompanying majority, the sole and permanent power 
of the State. And now came the French Revolution. This was 
a new event ; the old routine of reasoning, the common trade of 
politics, were to become obsolete. He appeared wholly unpre- 
pared for it. Half favouring, half condemning, ignorant of what 
he favoured, and why he condemned ; he neither displayied the 
honest enthusiasm and fixed principle of Mr. Fox, nor the inti- 
nuite acqusuntance with the general nature of man, and the con- 
sequent prescience of Mr. Burke. After the declaration of war, 
long did he continue in the common cant of office, in declama- 
tion about the Scheld, and Holland, and all the vulgar causes of 
common contests, and when at last the immense genius of his new 
supporter had beat him out of these words (words signifying 
places and dead objects, aind signifying nothing more) he adopted 
other words in their places, other generalities — ^Atheism and Ja- 
cobinism, phrases, which he had learnt from Mr. Burke, but 
without learning the philosophical definitions and involved conse- 
quences, with which that great man accompanied those words. 
Since the death of Mr. Burke, the forms and the sentiments, 
and the tone of the French, have undergone many and important 
changes : how indeed is it possible, that it should be otherwise, 
while man is the creature of experience ? But still Mr. Pitt 
proceeds in an endless repetition of the same general phrases. 
This is his elenient ; deprive him of general and abstract phrases, 
and you reduce him to silence. But you cannot deprive him of 
them. Press him to specify an individual fact of advantage to be 
derived from a war, and be answers, Security. Call upon him to 
particularise a crime, and he exclaims. Jacobinism. Abstractions 
defined by abstractions— generalities defined by generalities ! As 
a minister of France, he is still, as ever, the man of Words and 
abstractions, figures. Custom-house reports, imports and exports, 
commerce and revenue all flourishing, all splendid. Never was 
such a prosperous country as England under his administration. 
Let It be objected^, that the agriculture of the countiy is, by the 
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overbalance of coaunerce^ and by various and complex 4»use8^ in 
such a state, that the country hangs as a pensioner for bread on 
its neighbours, and a bad season uniformly direatens us with 
famine, this (it is replied) is owing to our prosperity— ^1 pros- 
perous nations are in great distress for food. Still prosperity, 
still general phrases, uninforced by one single image, one single 
fact of real national amelioradon, of any one comfort enjoyed, 
where it was not before enjoyed, of any one class of society be- 
coming healthier, or wiser, or happier* These are things, these 
are realities ; and these Mr. Pitt has neither the imagination to 
body forth, or the sensibili^ to feel for. Once, indeed, in an 
evil hour intriguing for popularity, he suffered himself to be per- 
suaded to evince a talent for the real, the individual : and he 
brought in his Poor Bill. When we hear the Minister's talents for 
finance so loudly trumpeted, we turn involuntarily to his Poor 
Bill, to that acknowledged abortion, that unanswerable evidence 
of his ignorance respecting all the fundamental relations and 
actions of property, and of the social union. 

As his reasonmgs, even so is his eloquence. One character per- 
vades his whole being. Words on words finely arranged, and so 
dexterously consequent, that the whole bears the semblance of 
argument, and still keeps awake a sense of surprise ; but ^hen 
all is done, nothing rememberable has been said ; no one philo- 
sophical remark, no one ims^e, not even a pointed aphorism. 
Not a sentence of Mr. Pitt's has ever been quoted, or formed 
the favourite phrase of the day, a thing unexampled in any man 
of equal reputation. But while he speaks, the effect varies ac- 
cording to the character of his auditor. The man of no talent is 
swallowed up in surprise : and when the speech is ended, he re- 
members his feelings, but nothing distinct of that which produced 
them ; (how opposite an effect to that of nature and genius, from 
whose works the idea still remains, when the feeling is passed 
away, remains to connect itself with other feelings, and combine 
with new impressions !) The mere man of talent hears him with 
admiration, the mere man of genius with contempt ; the philo- 
sopher neither admires nor contemns, but listei^ to him with a 
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4eep ind aokimi interas^ tracing ia tbe eflbcts of his dto^en^ef 
the pow«r of words and phrasesy and that peculiar constitoUon of 
buiMin affairs io dieir present itate, which so emineBtij feyours 
this power. 

S«ich appears Co us to be the Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
whether we consider him a statesman or an orator. The same 
character betrays itself in his private life, the saose coldness to 
realities, to images of realities, and to all whose exeetlenee re- 
lates tQ reality. 

He has patronised no science, he has raised no man of genius 
from obscurity ; he counts no one prime wcMrk of God among his 
friends. From the same source he has no attachment to female 
society, no fondness for duldren, no perceptions of beauty in 
natural scenery; but he is fond of convivial indulgences, of that 
stiflSttlatian^ which, keeping up the glow of self-importance and 
Ae sense of internal power, gives feelings without the mediation 
of ideas. 

These are the elements of his mind ; the accidents of his for- 
tune^ the circmnstiances that enabled such a mind to acquire and 
aetain such a power, would fdrm the subject of a philosopfaicaf 
history, and that too of no scanty size. We scarcely fomisAi the 
chapter of contents to a work which would comprise subjects so 
important and delicate, as the causes of the diffusion and intensity 
of secret influence, die machinery and state intrigue of marriages, 
die overbalance of the commercial interest ; the panic of property 
afemek by the hto Revohition, the diort-sigbtedhess of the careful, 
the carelessness of the far-sighted ; and atll those many and various 
eaents which have given to a decorous profession of rdigion, and 
» seemliness of private morals, such an unwonted weight in die 
aistainmeQt and preservation of public power. We are unable to 
determine whether it be more consolatory or humiliating to human 
natune, that so many complexities of event, situation, character, 
age^ and country, should be necessary in order to the production 
ol a Mr. Pitt." 
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AN ES;AMINATI0N of MR. MJtTHUS'S 

DOCTRINES. 

I. OF THE QEOMETRICAL AND ARITHMETICAL SERIES. 

Wallace, the author of '* Farious Prospects of Mankiftd, 
Nature^ and Prot^irfpice," was the first person, we believe, who 
applied the principle of the superior power of increase in popu-' 
lation over tbe means of subsistence, as an insuperable oLgection 
to the arguments for the perfectibility of man, for which, in other 
respects, this author was an advocate. He has devoted a long 
and elaborate Essay to prove these two points: — 1. lliat thek'a 
is a natural and necessary inability in the means of isubsis(enc€ to 
go on increasing always in the same ratio as the population, the < 
limits of the earth necessarily limiting the actual increase of the 
one, and there being no limits to the tendency to increase in ^ 
the other; 2. That the checks which have' hitherto, and which 
always must keep population down to the level of the' means of 
subsistence, are ijice and misery; and consequently,, that in a 
state of perfectibility, as it is called, viz. in a state of perfect* 
wisdom, virtue, and happiness, where these indispensable checks 
to population, vice and misery, were entirely removed, popu*: 
lation would go on increasing to an alarming and most excessive 
degree, and unavoidably end in the utmost disorder, confusion, 
we and misery. — ^^(See Furious Prospects, Sfc, ' p. 1 13-123.) 

The principle laid down by this author, that population could 
liot go on for ever increasing at its natural rate, or free from 
every restraint, either moral or physical, ' without ' ultimately 
outstripping the utmost possible increase of the meians of sub* 
sistence, we hold to be unquestionable, if not self-evideiit : the 
other principle assumed by the original author, viz. that vice 
and misery are 'the only possible checks to population, we hold 
to be false as a matter of fact, and peculiarly absurd and con- 
tradictory, when applied to that state of society c6ntem|>lated by 
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the author, that is to say, one in which abstract reason and pure 
virtue^ or a regard to the general good, should have got the 
better of every animal instinct and selfish passion. Of Aia, 
perhaps, a word hereafter. But be this as it may, both the 
principle of the necessary increase of the population beyond the 
means of subsistence, and the application of that principle as a 
final obstacle to all Utopian perfectibility schemes, are borrowed 
(whole) by Mr. Malthus from Wallace's^ work. This is not 
very stoutly denied by his admirers; but, say they, Mr. Malthus, 
was the first to reduce the inequality between the possible in-, 
crease of food and population to a mathematical certainty, to 
the arithmetical and geometrical ratios. In answer to which, 
we say, that those ratios are, in a strict and scientific view pf the 
subject, entirely fallacious-— a pure fiction. For a grain of com 
or of mustard-seed has the same or a greater power of propa- 
gating its species dian a man, till it has overspread the whole 
earth, till there is no longer any room for it to grow or to spread 
fiulher. A bushel of wheat will sow a whole field : the produce 
of that field will sow twenty fields, and produce twenty harvests. 
Till there are no longer fields to sow, tbat is, till a country or 
the earth is eadiausted, the means of subsistence will go on in- 
creanng in more than a geometrical ratio;, will more than double 
itself in every generation or season, and will more than keep 
pace with the progress of population ; for this is supposed only 
to double itself, where it is unchecked, every twenty years. 
Therefore it b not true as an abstract proposition, that of itself, 
or in the nature of the growth of the produce of the eardi, food 
can only increase in the snail-pace progress of an arithmetical 
ratio, while population goes on at a swinging geometrical rate : 
for the food keeps pace, or more than keeps pace, with the 
population, while there is room to grow it in, and after that room 
is filled up, it does not go on, even in that aridimetical ratio — 
it does not incresise at all, or very little. That is, ike ratio, 
instead of being always tru^, is n^ver true at aU : neither before 
the soil is fully cultivated, nor afterwards, food does hot 
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increase b an arithmetical series in Cfaina, or evetr ia England : 
it increases in a geometrical series^ or as fast as the population, in 
America. Hie rates at which one or the other increase naturally, 
or can be made to increase, have no relation to an i^rithmetical 
and geometrical series. They are co-ordinate till the earth, 
or any given portion of it, is occupied and cultivated, and, 
after that, they are quite disproportionate : or rather, both stop 
practically at the same instant ; the means of subsistence with 
the limits of the soil, and the population with the limits of the 
means of subsistence. All that is true of Mr. MaUhus's doctrine, 
then, is this, that the tendency of population to increase remains 
after the power of the earth to produce more food is gone ; 
diat the one is limited, the other unlimited. This is enough 
for the morality of the question : bis mathematics are altogether 
spurious. Entirely groundless as they are, they have still been 
of the greatest use to Mr. Mattfaiis, in alarming Ae imaginations 
and confounding the understandings of his readers. For, if the 
case had been represented as it stands, tfie increase of population 
would hate seemed, till the limits of the earth were full, a great 
moral good ; and after they were passed, a physical impossibility, 
the state of society remaining the same. But, by means of the 
arithmetical and geometrical series, ever present to the mental 
eye, and overlaying the whole question, whether applicable to it 
or not, it seems, first, as if this inordinate and unequal pressure 
of population on the means of subsistence was, at ail times, and 
in all circumstances, equally to be dreaded, and equally inevitable ; 
and i^n, as if, the more that population advanced, the greater 
the evil became, the actual excess as well as the tendency to 
excess. For it appears by looking at the scale, at the '' stop- 
watch " of the new system of morals and legislation, as if, when 
the population is at 4, the meai|s of subsistence is at 3 ; so that 
there is here only a deficit of 1 in the latter, and a small cor- 
responding quantity of vice and wmry ; but that when it gets on 
to 32, the means of subsistence being only 6, here is a necessary 
deficiency of food, and all the comforts of life, to ^ persons 
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out of 8Z, iK) that life becomes an evil, and the world a wretched 
lazar-house, a monstrous sink of misery and famine^ one foul 
abortion, in proportion as it is full of human beings enjoying the 
comforts and necessaries of life. It consequently follows, that 
the more we can, by the wholesome preventive checks of vice 
and misery, keep back the principle of population to its first 
stages, and the means of subsistence to as low a level as possible, 
we keep these two mechanical, and otherwise unmanageable 
principles, in closer harmony, — hinder the one from pressing ex- 
cessively on the other, and by producing the least possible quantity 
of good, prevent the greatest possible quantity of evil. This 
doctrine is false in fact and theory. Its advocates do not under- 
stand it, nor is it intelligible. The actual existence of 26 persons 
in want, when there is only food for six out of 32, is a chimera 
which never entered the brains of any one notmn adept in Mr. 
Malthus's mathematical series ; the population confessedly never 
can or. does exceed the means of subsistence in a literal sense; 
, and the tendency to exceed it in a moral sense, that is, so as to 
destroy the comforts and happiness of society, and occasion vice 
and misery, does not depend on the actual population supported 
.by actual means of subsistence, but solely on the greater or less 
degree of moral restraint, in any number of individuals (ten 
hundred or ten millions), inducing them to go beyond or stop 
short of impending vice and misery in the career of population* 
The instant, however* any increase in population, with or with- 
out an increase in the means of subsistence, is hinted, the 
disciples of Mr.Malthus are struck with horror at the vice and 
misery which must ensue to keep this double population down; 
nay, mention any improvement, any reform, any addition to 
the comforts or necessaries of life, any diminution of vice and 
misery, and the infallible result in their apprehensive imagina- 
tions is only an incalculable increase of vice and misery, from 
the increased means of subsistence, and the increased population 
that woi^d follow. They have but this one idea in their heads ; 
it comes in at every turn, and ^oUiipg can drive it ouU Twice 
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last year did Major Torrens go down to the City Meeting with 
Mr. Mabhus's arithmetical and geometrical ratios in his pockety 
as a double and effectual bar to Mr.. Owen's plan^ or, indeed/ 
if he is consistent^ to any other plan of reform. He appeared 
to cowider these. ratios as. decisive against any philosophical 
scheme of ferfectibilityy and as proportionably inimical to any 
subordinate approximation to any such ultimate visionary per- 
fection. He argued that Mr. Owen's '^ projected villages/' if 
realised in all their pauper splendour^ and to the projector's^ 
heart's content, would, by providing for the support and in- 
creased comforts of an additional population, only (by that very 
means) give a double impetus to the mechanical operation of the 
ratios in question, and produce a double quantity of crime and 
misery, by making the principle of. population press with ex-' 
tended force on the means of subsistence. Thb is what we can^ 
not comprehend. Suppose Mr. Owen's plan, or any otber^ 
would afford double employnient, double comfort and sub- 
sistence to the poor throughout the country, where v^uld be the 
barm of this, where the objection, near or remote, except on 
the.fabe principles .laid down or insinuated in Mr.cMalthus's 
work? For instance, if another bland such as England could 
by an, enchanter be conjured. up in the middle of the sea, with 
all the same means of subsbtence, arts, trades, agriculture^ ma- 
nufieictures, institutions^ laws^ 8ic. aa this country, we ask whether 
this new country would not be a good in proportion to the 
number of beings maintained in such a state of comfort : or, 
if these gentlemen will have it so, in proportion to the increase 
of population pressing on the means of subsbtence ? We say 
it would be a good, just in the same sense and proportion that 
it would be an evil, if England as it is, with all its inhabitants^ 
means of sidbsbtepce, arts, trades, manufactures, agriculture^ 
institutions, laws. King, Lords and Commons, were sunk in 
the sea? Who, wquU not weep for England so sunk,— >whb 
would not rejoice to see another England so rising np out of the 
same element? The good would be immense, and the evil 
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wouM be none : for it is evideiit, that tlunigb die populatioD of 
both iatamb would be double that of either singly^ it is the 
height of absurdity to suppose this would increase the tendency 
of the population to press mcNre upon the means of subsistence^ 
or to produce a greater quantity of vice and misery in either, 
than if the one or the other did not eiist* But the case is pre- 
cisely the lame if we suppose England itself, our England, to 
be doubled in population and the means of subsistence : — if we 
suppose such an improvement in our arts, trade, mamifactures, 
agriculture, institutions, laws, every thing, possible, as to main- 
tain double the same number of Englishmen, in the same or in 
a greater degree of comfort and enjoyment, of liberty, virtue, 
kuowle^e, happmess, and independence. .The populatiou being 
doubled would not press more uneqiially on double the means 
of subsistfoce, than half that population would press on half 
those means of subsiitepce. If this increase would be an evil, 
die destroying half the present population, and half die present 
means of subustence, the laying waate more lands, the destroying 
arts and the implements of husbandry, die re-barbarising and the 
re-enslaviiig die country, would be a good. The sinking the 
maritime counties with all their inhabitants in the Channel, 
instead of <' redeeming tracts from the sea," would be a great 
good to the community and the State; the flooding die feu 
districts would' do somethiog, in like manner, to prevent the 
pressure of die principle of population on the level of die means 
of subsistence ; and if thirty^nine out of forty of the counties 
could be struck off die list of shh*es, and the whole island re- 
duced to a sand-bank, the King of Enghmd would reign^ ac-^ 
cordmg to these speculatists, over forty or forty thousand times 
the quantity of liberty, happiness, wisdom, and virtue, that he 
now does, having no subjects, or only a select few, for the prin- 
ciple of population to commit its ravages upon, by overstepping 
the means of subsistence. The condition of New Zealand must 
approf^ch nearer to the beau ideal of political philosophy con- 
templated by these peiaons^ than die state of Great Britain m 
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die reqpi of George III. Such is the logic&l result of tbek 
mode of reasonag, though they do not push it to this length ; — 
they only a|>p]y it to the defence of alt existing afousesi and the 
iprevention of all timely reforn ! lt» advocateis are contented to 
nMke use of it a» a lucky diversion against all Utopian projects 
of perfectibiUty, and against every practical advance in human 
improvement. But they cannot consistently stop here, for it 
requires not only a shrinking back from «very progressive refine- 
ment, but a perpetual deterioration' ^ud retrograde moveoieat 
from the positive advances we have made in civilization^ comfoYt, 
and popttlationy to tlie lowest state of barbapism, ignorance, and 
depopulirtion — till we come back to the age of acorns and pig- 
nutS) and reduce this once flourishing, pc»pulou8, free, industrious, 
laAependent, and coMent^d people, to a horde of wandering 
savages, boosing in thickets, and living on dewberries, shell-fish, 
and coib-sqppks. This will never do. 



ON THE 

ORIGINALITY OF MR. MJLTHVSTS ESSJY. 

We asserted in a former article, upou what we thought suffi- 
cient and mature grounds, that the author of the ** Essay on Po- 
pulation" had taken the leading principle of that essay, and the 
general inference built on it, from Wallace^s work, entitled, 
'' Various Prospects of Mankind, Nature and Psovidence.'' We 
here repeat that assertion ; and to enable our readers to judge for 
themse)v«B, shall give the passage in Wallace on which it is 
founded. It is a» follows : — 

ff But without entering further into these abstracted and un- 
certain speculations, it deserves our particular attention that as 
no Government which hath hitherto been established is free from 
all seedier of corruption^ or can be expected to be eternal; so if 
we si^pose a Government to be perfect in its original fram^ 
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and to be administered in the most perfect manner, after ivimt' 
ever model we suppose it to have been framed, such' a perfect 
form would be so far from lastii^ for ever, that' it. anust come 
to an end so much the sooner on account of its perfection. For, 
though happily such Governments should be firmly established-^ 
•though they should be found consistent with the reigning passions 
of* human nature, though they should spread far and wide — ^nay, 
though they should prevail universally, they must .at last invplve 
mankind in the deepest perplexity, and in universal confusion. 
For how excellent soever they may be in their own nature, they 
are altogether inconsistent with the present frame of nature^ and 
with a limited extent of earth. 

'' Under a perfect Government, the inconveniences of having 
a family would be so entirely removec), children would be so well 
taken care of, and eve^y thing become so favourable to popu^ 
lousness, that though some uckly seasons or dreadful plagues in 
particular climates might cut off multitudes, yet in general, man- 
kind would increase so prodigiously, that the earth would at 
last be overstocked, and become unable to support its numerous 
inhabitants. 

'^ How long the earth, with the best culture of which it is 
capable from human genius and industry, might be able to nou- 
rish its perpetually increasing inhabitants, is as impossible as it 
is unnecessary to be determined. It is not probable that it could 
have supported them during so long a period as since the creation 
of Adam. But whatever may be sup|)Osed of the lengdi of this 
period, of necessity it must be granted, that the earth could not 
nourish them for ever, unless -either its fertility could be con- 
tinually augmented, or by some secret in nature, like what certain 
enthusiasts have expected from the philosopher's stone, 'some 
wise' adept in the occult sciences should invent a method of sup- 
porting mankind quite different from any thing known at present. 
Nay, though some extraordinary method of < supporting them 
might possibly be found out, yet if there was^ no bound to the 
'increase of- mankind, which would be the case under a perfect 
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Government^ there would not even be sufficient room for con* 
tainiiig their bodies upon the surface of the earth, or upon any 
limited surface whatsoever. It would be necessary, therefore, 
in order to find room for such multitudes of men, that the earth 
should be continually enlarging in bulk, as an animal or vegetable 
body. 

*^ Now since philosophers may as soon attempt to make man* 
kind immortal, as to support the animal frame without food, it 
is equally certain that limits are set to the fertility of the earth ; 
and that its bulk, so far as is hitherto known, hath continued 
always the same, and probably could not be much altered with- 
out making considerable changes in the solar system. It would 
be impossible, therefore, to support the great numbers of men 
who would be raised up under a perfect government ; the earth 
would be overstocked at last, and the greatest admirers of such 
fanciful schemes must foresee the fatal period when they would 
come to an end, as they are altogether inconsbtent with the 
limits of that earth in i^hich they must exist. 

" What a miserable catastrophe of the most generous of all 
human systems of Government! How dreadfiilly would the 
Magistrates of such commonwealths find themselves discon- 
certed at that fisital period, when there was no longer any room 
for new colonies, and when the earth could produce no farther 
supplies ! During all the preceding ages, while there was room 
for increase, mankind must bave been happy ; the earth must 
have been a paradise in the literal sense, as the greatest part of it 
must have been turned into delightful and fruitful gardens. But 
when the dreadful time should at last come, when our globe, by 
the most diligent culture, could not produce what was sufficient 
to nourish its numerous inhabitants, what happy expedient cotild 
then be found out to remedy so great an evil? . .i:^ . 

^^ In such a cruel necessity, must there be a law to. restrain 
marriage? Must hiultitudes of women be shut up in cloisters, 
like the ancient vestals or modem nuns? To keep a balance 
between the two sexies, must a proportionable number of men 
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he MmmA firom rnvriq^? Shall tke UtopmiM^ foUo/wiog tte 
wicked policy of supentilioD, forbid tkdr pmsto to marry ; or 
shall they rather sacrifice men of soaiw other proiiBstion far the 
good of the state? Or shall they appoiot the sona of certain 
fiynilies to be maimed at their birth, awl give a saoetion to the 
unnatural institution of eunuchs ? If none of these ezpedieiifs 
can be thought proper^ shall they appoint a certain number of 
infants to be exposed to death as soon as they are bom, deter- 
mining the proportion according to the exigencies of die state ; 
and pointing out the particular victims by lot, or according to 
some established ridef Or, must they diovten die period of 
human life by a law, and condemn all to 4ie after diey had cobii->- 
pleted a certain age, which might be shorter or longer, as pro* 
visions were eidier more scanty or plentiful ? Or, what other 
method should they devise (for an expedient would be absolutely 
necessary) to restrain the number of cidzens within reasonable 
bounds? 

'' Alas ! how unnatural and inhuman anist every sneh expedient 
be accounted ! The natand passions and appelilsa of mankind 
are planted in our frame, lo answer the best ends for the happi* 
ness both of the individuals and of tbe^ species. Shall we be 
obliged to contradict ancb a wise order ? Shall we be laid under 
the necessity of acting barbarousiy and inhumanly ? Sad and fatal 
necessity! And which, after aR, coukp never answer the enc^ 
but would give rise, to violence and was. For mankind wonM 
never agree about such rq;ulations^ Force, and arms, must at 
last decide their qnarcel^ and tke deaths of such as fell in batlfo^ 
leave sufficient provisiow for the snrviv«rs, and make room for 
others to be bom. 

'' Thus the tranquSity and nomeroua Ucsnngs of the Utofpian 
govemments would come to an end; war, or cmel and nnantwal 
customs, be introduced^ and a stop put ta the increase of mtin- 
kind, t» die advaaKement of knewfei^e, and to* the cnlmre: of 
the eaidi, in spite 6f the most excnllent lawa and wisnst psecau* 
tions. The more exceBant die kwa had becny ami the mors 
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:«tric% tbey had been obienwd, mankiDd orast have sooner be-^ 
xome miseraUe. The remembrance of former times, ibe great- 
ness of their wisdom and virtue, would conspire to heighten their 
distress:; and the world, instead ot remaining the mansion of 
wisdom and happiness, become the scene of vice and confusion. 
Forcev||Qd fraud must prevail, and mankind be reduced to the 
same calamitous condition as at present. 

'' Such a melancholy situation, in consequence merely of the 
want of proviMons, is, in truth, more unnatural than all their pre- 
<8ent calamities^ Supposing men to have abused their Kberty, by 
which abuse vice has once been introduced into the world; and 
diat wrong notions, a bad taste, and vicious habits have been 
strengthened by the defects of education and government, our 
present distresses may be easily explained. They nmy even be 
called natural, being the natural consequences of our depravity. 
They may be supposed to be the means by which Providence 
punishes nee ; and by setting bounds to the increase of mankind, 
prevents the earth's being overstocked, and men beiif laid under 
the cruel necessity of kitting one another. But to suppose that^ 
in the course of a favourable Providence a perfect government 
liad been estabhsbed, under which the disorders of human pas> 
aioos had been powerfotly corrected and restrained; poverQr, 
idleness, and war banished ; tlie earth made a paradise ; universid 
friendship and concord established, and humm society rendered 
flourishing in all respects; and that such a lovely Constitutbn' 
«hottld be overturned, not by the vicea of men, or their abuse of 
liberty, but by the order of nature itsdf, seems wholly unuatural, 
and altogether disspeeable to the methods of Providence. 

" By reasoning in this manner, it is not pretendled that 'tis nn«- 
natural to set boundb to human faiowledjge and happiness, or to 
the grandeur of society, and to confine what is finite to proper 
limits. It is certainly fit to set just bounds to every thing accord- 
ing to its nature, and to adjust all things in due proportion to 
one another. UndonbCefHy, such an excellent order is actually 
^established throughout all the works of Ood, m his widedomi- 
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nions. But there are certain primary determinations in natore^: 
to which all other things of a subordinate kind must be adjusted;' 
A limited earth, a limited degree of fertility, and the continual 
increase of mankind, are three of these original cQnstitutions. 
To these determinations, human affairs, and the circumstance of 
all other animals, must be adapted. In which view, it is un- 
suitable to our ideas of order, that while the earth is only capabie^ 
of maintaining a determined number, the^ human race should in- 
crease without end. This would be the necessary consequence 
of a perfect government and education. On which account it is 
more contrary to just proportion, to suppose that such a perfect 
government should be established, in such circumstances, than: 
that by permitting vice, or the abuse of liberty, in the wisdom 
of Providence, mankind should never be able to multiply so as 
to be able to overstock the earth. 

'' From this view of the circumstances of the world, notwith- 
standing the high opinion we have of the merits of Sir Thomas 
More, and other admired projectors of perfect governments in 
ancient or modem times, we may discern how little can be ex- 
pected from their most perfect systems. 

, ^' As for those worthy philosophers, patriots, and law-givers, 
who have employed their talents in framing such excellent models^ 
we ought to do justice to their characters, and gratefully to ac« 
knowledge their generous efforts to rescue the world out of that 
distress into which it has iallen, through the imperfection of go* 
vernment. Sincere, and ardent in their love of virtue, enamoured 
of its lovely form, deeply interested for the happiness, of mankind, 
to the best of their skill, and with hearts full of zeal, they have 
strenuously endeavoured to advance human society to perfection. 
For this, their memory ought to be sacred to. posterity. But if 
they expected their beautifid systems actually to take place, their 
hopes were ill founded, and they were not sufficiently aware of 
the consequences. 

** The speculations of such^ingenious authors enlarge our views,. 
aad amuse our fancies. They are useful for directing us to cor* . 
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. red certain errors, at particnlar times. Able legislators ought to 
consider them as models, and honest patriots ought never to lose 
; sight of them, or any proper opportunity of transplanting the 
wisest of their maxims into their own governments, as far as they 
.are adapted to their particular circumstances, and will give no 
occasion to dangerous convulsions. But this is all that can be 
expected. Though such ingenious romances should chance to be 
read and admired, jealous and selfish politicians need not be 
alarmed. Such statesmen need not fear that ever such airy sys- 
tems shall be able to destroy, their craft, or disappoint them of 
.their intention to sacrifice the interests of mankind to their own 
avarice or ambition. There is too powerful a charm, which 
.works secretly in favour of such politicians, which will for ever 
defeat all attempts to establish a perfect government. There is 
.no need of miracles for this purpose. The vices of mankind are 
sufficient. And we need not doubt but. Providence will make 
use of them, for. preventing the establishment of governments 
which are by no means suitable to the present circumstances of 
the earth." — See " Various Prospects of Mankind, Nature, and 
Providence," chap. 4. p. 113. 1761. 

Here then we have not only the same argument stated, but 
stated in the same connexion, and brought to bear on the very 
same subject to which it is applied by the author of the Essay on 
Population. The principle, and the consequences deduced from 
it, are exactly the same. It may happen (and often does) that 
one man is the first to make, a particular discovery or observation, 
and that another draws from it an important inference of which 
the former was not at all aware. But this is not the case in the 
present instance. As far as general reasoning will go, it is im- 
possible that any thing should be stated more clearly, more fully 
and explicitly, than Wallace has here stated the argument against 
the progressive and ultimate amelioration of human society, from 
the sole principle of population. We have already seen that the 
liddition which Mr. Malthus has made to the argument, from the 
geompetrical and arithmetical series, is a fallacy, and not an im- 
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iMoVcmeiit. ^S!ht t^cmcluaion itself insntod on in tht above pts« 
sage, by Wallace, appears to us no better tbah a contediction in 
terms. Of the possibility of realising such a Utopian system as 
be first sapposesi that is, of making every motive and principle 
of action in the human mind absolutely and completely subser- 
vient to the dictates of reason uid the calculation of conse- 
quences, we do not say a word ; but we do say, that if such a 
qrstem is possible, and if it were revised, if would not be des* 
troyed by the principle of population, that is, by the unrestrained 
jMropagation of the species from a blind, beadloi^, instinct]^, 
irrational impulse, and with a total and sovereign disregard of the 
Altai and overwhelming consequences which would ensoe. Hie 
argument is a solecism ; but if Wallace shewed his ingenuity iti 
inventing it, Mr. Maltfaus has not shown his judgment in adopting 
it Through the whole of die first edition of the Essay on Vo- 
pulation, the author assumed the impulse to propagate the 
species as a law, and a physical necessity of the same force aa 
that of preserving the individual, or, in other words, he sets 
down, Ist, faunger, 2d, the sexual appetite, as two co* ordinate^ 
and equally irresistible principles of action. It was necessary 
that be should do this, in order to bear out his conclusion against 
this Utopian systems of his antagonists; for, in order to maintain 
that this principle of population would be proof against tbe 
highest possible degree of reason, we must suppose it to be alt 
absolute physical necessity. If reason has any practical power 
over it, the highest reason must be aUe to attain an habitual 
power over it. Mr. Malthus, however, having by the rigid in^ 
terpretation which he gave to his fiivourite principle, or by what 
he called the iron law of nectmty^ succeeded in laying the bug- 
bear of the modern philosophy, relaxed considerably in the 
second and following editions of his book, in which he intro^ 
duced moral restraint as a third check upon the principle of 
population, in addition to the two only ones of vice and misery, 
v^ith which he before combated the Utopian philosophers ; awl 
ibougb be does not lay an exa^arated or consistent ttittss oo this 
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third cbeck^ jet lie thinks spmethio^ may be done to lighten the 
intolerable pressure, the heavy hand of vice and misery, by flat- 
tering old maidi^ and frightening the poor into the practice of 
moral restraint ! It will be recollected by those who are familiar 
with the history of Mr. Malthus's writings, that his first and 
gpimd e£fort was directed i^nst the modem philosophy. Hie 
use which this author has since made of his principle, and of the 
arithneietical and geometrical ratios to diut up the workhouse, to 
snub the poor, to stint them in their wages, to deny them relief 
from the parish, and preach lectures to them on the new invented 
crime of matrimony, was an after-thoiight ; of the merit of which 
we shall speak in another article. 



ON THE PRINCIPLE OF POPULATION AS AFFECTING 
THE SCHEMES OF UTOPIAN IMPROVEMENT. 

** A swaggering paradox, when once explained, soon sinks into an unmeaning 
common-place." 

This excellent saying of a great man was never more strictly 
applicable to any system than it is to Mr. Malthus's paradox, and 
his explanation of it It seemed, on the first publication of the 
Essay on Population, as if the whole world was goii^ to be 
turned topsy-turvy, all our ideas of moral good and evil, were in 
a manner confounded, we scarcely knew whether we stood oa 
our head or our heels: but after exciting considerable expectation, 
giving us a good shake, and making us a little dizzy, Mr. Mahhus 
does as we do when we shew the children London^ — sets us oa 
our feet again, and every thing goes on as before. The common 
notions that prevailed on this subject, till our anthor^s first popu- 
latioDHscheme tended to weaken Ihem, were that life is a blessing, 
and that the more people could be maintained in any state in a 
tolerable degree of health, comfort and decency, the bettef : that 
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waot and misery are not deairable in diemselves, that famine if 
not to be courted for its own sakc^ that wars, disease and pesti^ 
lence are not what every friend of his country or his species 
should pray for in the first place : that vice in its different shapes 
is a thing that the world could do very well without, and that if it 
could be got rid of altogether, it would be a great gain. In 
short, that the object both of the moralist and politician was to 
diminish as much as possible the quantity of vice and misery 
existing in the world : without apprehending that by thus effec- 
tually introducing more virtue and happiness, more reason and 
good sense, that by improving the manners of a people, removing 
pernicious habits and principles of acting, or securing greater 
plenty, and a greater number of mouths to partake of it, they 
were doing a disservice to humanity. Then comes Mr. Malthus 
with his octavo book, and tells us there is another great evil, 
which had never been found out, or at least not sufficiently 
attended to till his time, namely, excessive population : that this 
evil was infinitely greater and more to be dreaded than all others 
put together ; and that its approach could only be checked by 
vice and misery : that any increase of virtue or happiness was the 
direct way to hasten it on ; and that in proportion as we attempt- 
ed to improve the conditidn of mankind, and lessened the restraints 
of vice and misery, we threw down the only barriers that could 
protect us from this most formidable scourge of the species, po- 
pulation. Vice and misery were indeed evils, but they were abso- 
lutely necessary evils ; necessary to prevent the introduction of 
others of an incalculably and inconceivably greater magnitude ; 
and that every proposal to lessen their actual quantity, on which 
the measure'of our safety depended, might be attended with the 
most ruinous consequences, and ought to be looked upon with 
horror. I think that this description of the tendency and com- 
plexion of Mr. Malthus's first essay is not in the least exagge* 
rated, but an exact and faithful picture of the impression, which 
it made on every one's mind. 
After taking some time to recover from the surprise and hurry 
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into Which so great a discovery would naturally throw him^ he 
comes forward again with a large quarto, in which he. is at great 
pains both to say and unsay all that he has said in his former 
volume; and upon the whole concludes^ that population is in 
itself a good thing, that it is never likely to do Dauch harm, that 
idrtue and happiness ought to be promoted by every practicable 
means, and that die most effectual as well as desirable check to 
iBXcessive population is moral restraint. The mighty discovery 
ttius reduced to, and pieced out by common sense, the: wonder 
vanbhes, and we breathe a little freely again. Mr. Malthus is, 
however, by no means willing to give up his old doctrine, or eat 
his own words : he stickles stoutly for it at times. He has his fits 
of reason and his^fitsof extravagance, his yielding and his ob- 
stinate moments, fluctuating between the two, and vibrating 
backwards and forwards with a dexterity of self-contradiction 
which it i» wonderful to behold. ^The following passage is so 
curious in this respect that I cannot help quoting it in this place. 
Speaking of the Reply of the author of the PoliticalJustice to 
his former work, he observes, '^ But Mr. Godwin says, that if 
be looks into the past history of the world, he does not see that 
increasing population has been controlled and confined by vice 
and misery alone* In this observation I cannot agree with him. 
I will diank Mr. Godwin to name to me any check, that in past 
ages has contributed to keep down the population to the level 
of the means of subsistence, that does not fairly come under 
«ome form of vice or misery; except indeed the chejckyof moral 
restraint, which J have mentioned in the course of this work ; 
and which to say the truth, whatever hopes we may entertain of 
its prevalence in future, has undoubtedly in past-ages operated 
with very inconsiderable force." ^ When I assure the. reader 
that I give him this passage fairly and fully, I thiiik be will be 
of opinion with me, that it would be difficiilt to produce an 

* The prevalence of this check may be estimated by tft« general proportion 
of virtue and happineu in the world, for if there were no ssch check, thei^ 
coold be nothing but vice and misery. 

E e 
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ifistance-of a more miserable attempt to k«condie a coAtradictioii 
by childish evasion, to insist upon an aqpunent, and ^give it -up 
in the same breath. Does Mr. Mahhns really think that he has 
such an absolute right and authority over this subject of ]K>pttla-' 
tion, that provided he mentions a principle, or shews that he is^ 
not ignorant of it, and cannot be canght napph^ by the ciitics^ 
be is at liberty to say that it has or has not had any operation^ 
just as he pleases, and^that the state of the fact is a matter of 
perfect indifference ? He contradicts the opinion of Mr* Godwfa 
that vice and miseiy are not the only checks to popuhtion, and 
gives as a proof of his assertion, that he himself truly has men^ 
tioned another check* Thus after flatly denyiif that moral rer 
straint has any effect at all, he modestly concludes by saying that 
it has had some, no doubt, but {Promises thut it will never have 
a great deal. Yet in the very next page, he says, ** On. thil 
sentiment, whether virtue, prudence or pride, which I have 
already noticed under the name of moral. restramt,, or of the 
more comprehensive title, the preventive cht A, it wiH appeal^ 
that in the sequel of thb work,' I, shall by considerable sirtoi.'' 
p. S85. This kind of reasoning is enough to give one the >h^d- 
ache. 

The most singular thing iti this sii^lar ^performance of ;our 
author is, that it should have -been origitaaDy ushered into thb 
world As the most complete and qnfy satbiactofy answer to ifae 
speculations of Godwin, CJoikdorcet and others, or to what has 
been called the modem phik)sq)hy. A more complete piece of 
wrong-headedrtess, a more straiq^e perversion of reason t:ould 
hardly be devised by the v^it of man. Whatever we may think 
of the doctrine of the^prbgressive improvement of the human mind, 
or of a state of society in Which every thing will be subject to the 
absolute control of reason, however absurd, unnatural, or im- 
pracdcable we may oonceive such a system to foe, certainly it 
cannot without the grossest inconsistency be objected to it, that 
aucfa a system would necessarily be rendered abortive, because if 
reason ahoidd ever get the mastery over all our actions, we shall 
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iheD bfi gOTemed' entirely by our physical appetites and passions^ 
without the least regard to cooaequences. This appears to me a 
fefinement on' absurdity^ Several philosophers amd speculatists 
ImmI supposed dial m certain state of society very different fronv 
any Aat ha» hitherto existed was* in itself practicable ; and that 
a k wure realised^ it would be productive of a far greater degree 
of hunfas h«ppiiie89 than is compatible with the present institu- 
tions of sociciy. I have nothing to do with either of these points. 
I will allow to any one who pleases that all such schemes are 
^ fehe^ sophistical^ unfounded in the extreme/' But I cannot 
agree widi Mr« Malthus that they would be bad, in proportion 
aa they were gcfod; that their excellence wodd be their ruin ; or 
that the true and only unanswerable objection against all such 
aeheineaia that very degree of happiness, virtue, and improvemient, 
io wfciGli they ape supposed to give rise. And I cannot agree 
with him in this, because il is contrary to common sense, and leads 
to the siibv€rsio» of every principle of oaoral reasoning. Without 
perplexing himseif with die subde arguments of his opponents, 
Mr.Mahbus comes boldly forward, and says, '^ Gendemen, I am. 
willing to make you large covKHSsaionsy I am ready to allow the 
practicabili^ and the desirableness of your schemes ; die more 
happmesB, die more virtue, the waxtre refinement they are produc- 
tive of, die better ; aU these will only add to the ' exuberant 
atreBgth of my argument ; ' I have a shprt answer to all objec* 
tioiia, to be: sve I found it in an old political. receipt-book, 
called Prospects, 8ic« by one Wallace, a man not much known, 
bi^ no matter for that, Jinding is keeping, you know: ^ and 
wirii «ne smart stroke of his wand, o» wUch are inscribed certain 
mystical characters, and algebraic proportions, be levels the fairy^ 
enchantment widi the ground. For, says Mr. Malthus, though 
this improved state of society were actually realised, it could not 
possibly continue, but must soon terminate in a state of things 
pregnant with evils for more insupportable than any we at present 
endure, in consequence of the excessive population which wotild 
foUow, and the impossibility of providing for its support. 

«e £ 
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This is what I do not understand. It is, in other words, t0 
assert that the doubling the population of a countiy, for example^ 
after a certain period, will be attended with the most pemiciowi 
effects, by want, famine, bloodshed, and a state of general violence 
and confusion ; this will afterwards lead to vices and practices still 
worse than the physical evils they are designed to prevent, See. 
and yet that at this period. those who will be the most interested 
in preventing these consequeaces, and the best acquainted with 
the circumstances that lead to them, will neither have the under- 
standing to foresee, nor the heart to feel, nor ithe will to prevent 
the sure evils to which they expose themselves and others, though 
this advanced state of population, which does not admit of any 
addition without danger is supposed to be the. immediate result 
of a more general diflfnsion of the. comforts and conveniences of 
life, of more enlarged and liberal views, of a more refined and 
comprehensive regard to>our .own permanent interests, as well as 
those of others, of correspondent habits and manners, and of a 
state of things, in which our gross animal appetites will be sub* 
jected to the practical control of reason. The. influence of 
rational motives, of refined and long-sighted views of things .is 
supposed to have taken place of narrow, selfish, and merely 
sensual motives: this is implied, in the very statemeiit of the 
question. ** What conjuration and what mighty magic 'f should 
thus blind' our philosophical descendants: on this single sidb* 
ject in which they, are; more interested than^ in all the rest, 
so that they should stand with thieir eyes open on. the edge of a 
precipice,^ and instead of retreating fron% it,' should throw them- 
selves down headlong, I cannot comprehend ; . unless indeed we 
suppose that the impulse to propa^te the species, is so strong 
and uncontrolable,: that reason has.no power over it. This is 
what Mr. Malthus was. at one time strongly disposed to assert, 
and what he is at present half inclined to retract. Without this 
foundation to rest on, the whole of his reasoning is unintelligible*. 
It seems to me a most childish way of answering any one, who 
cb0O8€8 to assert that.maiikind are capaUe ot being governed 
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entirely by their reason^ and that it would be better for them if 
tbqr were, to say. No, for if they were governed entirely by it, 
they would be much less able to attend to its dictates than they 
"are at present : and the evils, which would thus follow from the 
tmrestrained increase of population, would be excessive. — Almost 
every little Miss, who has had the advantage of a boarding-school 
education, or been properly tutored by her mamma, whose hair 
is not of an absolute flame-colour, and who has hopes in time, 
if she behaves prettily, of getting a good husband, waits i»tiently 
year after year, looks about her, rejects or trifles with half a dozen 
lovers, favouring one, laughing at another, chusing among them 
''as one picks pears, saying, this I like, that I loathe," with the 
greatest indiflerenc<e, as if it were no such very pressing affair, 
«nd all the mhUe behaves very prettily: — why, what an idea 
does Mr. Malthus give us of the grave, masculine genius bf our 
Utopian philosophers, their sublime attainments and gigantic en» 
ergy, that Ihey will not be able to manage these matters as de^ 
Gently and cleverly as the silliest woman can do at present ! Mr. 
Malthus indeed endeavours to soften the absurdity by saying that 
moral • restraint at present owes its strength to selfish motives: 
what is that to ibe purpose ? If Mr. Malthus chooses to say, 
that men will always be governed by the same gross mechanical 
motives that they are at present, I have no objection to make to 
it ; but it is shifting the question : it is not arguing against the 
state of sooety we are considering from the consequences to which 
it would give rise, but against the possibility of its ever CKistiog. 
It is absurd to ot^ct to a system on account of die consequences 
^ich would follow if we once suppose men to be actuated 
by entirely different motives and principles from what they are at 
present, and then to say, that those consequences would neces- 
sarily follow, because men would never be what we suppose 
Ihem. It is very idle to alarm the imagination - by deprecating 
the evils that must follow from the practical adoption of a parti- 
cular scheme,, yet to allow that we have no reason to dread those 
consequences, but because the scheme il^lf is impracticable.-* 
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But I am asbamed of waatiqg the leader's line and my <omm in 
thus beating the air. It is not however my fault that Mr. MaMiuB 
has written nonsense^ or that others have admired at It is not Mr* 
Malthus's nonsense, but. the opinion of the^worldfespecting it, diat 
I would be thought to compUment by this serious refutation of svhat 
in itself neither deserves nor admits of anyireasoning «pon it. If, 
however, we recollect the source from whence Mr. Malthas bot^ 
fowed his principle and the application of ittOiimprovementsinpop 
litical philosophy, we must allow that he is merely passive in jcnror. 
The principle itself would not have been worth a farthing ito liim 
iwithout the application, and accordingly he tpok them as he -loond 
them lying snug together ; and as Trim having conmrled lhe4>ld 
jack-boots into a pair of new mortars immediately planted theqi 
Ugainst whichever of my uncle Toby's ^[anisQns .the jdlies wemi 
then busy in besieging, so the .pi^dblictspiritad gallantry ^of 4Mir 
modem engineer directed him to bend ithe ulbok Ibroe «f liis 
clumsy discovery against that system of .philosopby /vriuch m^^ 1^ 
most talked of at the time, but to which it was the /least applicar 
ble of all odiers. Wallace, I have no doubt, toc^ up ius idea 
either as a paradox, or a jeii .cfespivY, .oribecaude Any thing, he 
thought, was of weight enough to overturn Yfhat had never vitiated 
any where but in the imagination ; or he was led into ^a apiece of 
false logic (by an error we are very apt:to>fiEill into, of supponng 
because he had never been struck himself by the difficulty of po* 
pulation in such a state of society, that therefore ;the ipeople them- 
selves would not £nd it out, nor ^make any provbion against it 
But though I can in some measure excuse ;a lively paradox, I do 
not think the same favour is to be ^hewn to the dull, doggec^ »vo- 
luminous repetition of an absurdity. 

I cannot help thinking that our autlipr has bteen too iU^ndi in* 
fluenced in his different feelings on. this subject, by the .partipular 
purpose he hjid in view at the time. Mr. Malthus might not 
improperly have taken for the motto of his first .edition,rr-<' These 
three bear recQrd on earth, vice, misery, .anqV population." In 
his answer to Mr. Gpdwiu, this principle was /represented as ian 
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«Til> for which no remedy couM be found hut in evil ;— that itfe 
operatioii was mechanical, unceasing, necessary; that it went 
atraight forward to its end, unchecked by fear, or reason, or re* 
tnorse; that the evils, which it drew after it, could only be 
avoided by other evils, by actual vice and misery. Population 
was, in fact, the great Devil, the untamed Beelzebub that was 
only kept chained down by vice and misery, and which, if it were 
once let loose from these restraints, would go forth, and ravage 
the earth. That they were, of course, the two main props and 
pillars of society, and that the lower and weaker they kept this 
prhiciple, die better able they were to contend with it: that there- 
fore any diminution of that degree of them, which at present 
prevaibi and is fotind sniHcient |o keep the world' in order, 
was of all things chiefly to be dreaded. — Mr. Malthus seems fully 
aware of th^ importance of t)^^ stage-iqax^, To elevale and 
surprise. Haying oqc^ (leated tl^e jm^iQations of bis readers, he 
knows th^t he c^xk af^rvva^ds inou)d t^em into whatever shape 
he ple^ises. AH this bi^tle and terror, and 9tag«-e£fect, aind the- 
atrical mDimoiery w^s only tq serve a temporary purpose, for all 
of a sudden the sceqe is shiftedj^ and t;he stprtp subsides. Having 
frighted away the boldest chafppions of modern philosophy, this 
iponstrpus appearance, full of strange and inexplicaUe horrors, is 
suffered quietly to shrink back to its natural dimepsions, and we 
find it to be nothing more than a common-sized tame looking ani- 
mal, which however requires a chain and the whip of its keepef 
to pirevent it from becoming mischievous^ Mr. Ma]thus then 
steps forward aujd says, ^* The evil we were all ii[i danger of was 
not population, — but philosophy. Nothing is to be done with thq 
latter by mere reasoning. I, therefore, thought it rigl^t to make 
use of a little terror to accomplish the end. As to the principle 
of population you need be uiider no alarm; only leave it to me, 
and I shall be able to manage it very well. All its dreadful con- 
seq^uences may be easily prevented by a proper application of the 
motives of common prudence and common decency.'^ If, how- 
ever, any one should be at a loss to know how it is possible to 
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ON THE APPLICATION OF MIL MALTHUSTS PRINCIPLE 

TO THE POOR LAWS. 

I M wpeMog iA Ib^ flboGcioo of Ae Poor Uwi, Mr. MdAw 

'^ To dm cod, 1 fhoold propose « rq;iiIation to be made, de^ 
dmngf that no dnld bom from my marriage, taking place after 
Ibe exptfitioo of a year from die date of die law, and no illegiti- 
mate cbild bom two jean from tbe mme date, flhoold ever be 
entitled to pariib afriitance. And to gire a more general know- 
ledge of thiB law, and to enforce it more strongly oo tbe minda 
of the lower claifea of people, the clergyman of each pariah 
abotttd, after the publication of bams, read a short address, 
stating tbe strong obltgadon on every man to support lus own 
children; tbe impropriety, and even immorality, of marrying 
without a prospect of being able to do this ; tbe evils which had 
resulted to the poor themselves from the attempt which had been 
made to aNist by public institutions in a duty which ought to be 
exclusively appropriated to parents; and the absolute necessity 
which had at length appeared of abandoning all such institutions, 

* Writttn In 10Ori st s tims whsn Mr. Wliitbread'i tci^eme wu in agitation 
In tlis HooH of Gomoiontf snd Mr. Maltbu* nied to wait in the lobbies with 
bla tMiy In bli band| for tbs initruction and compliments of Honourable 
Membf r«. The above article is taken iVom a Reply to Mr. Malthns, one of 
ny vory early Saiayii the style of which ii| I confeis, a little exoberanti but 
9f Iks srinminti X iso no roiipo to be aibsnod. 
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en iccoant of didr prodndiig effects totaHy oppodfe to those 
wUcD weie mteoded. 

** This would operate as a bca, distioct, and predse notice, 
whidi no man cooU well mistake, and, without pressii^ hard 
on any particular individuals, would at once throw off the rising 
generation from that miserable and helpless dependence upon the 
|;oremment and the rich, the moral as well as physical conse- 
quences of which are almost incalculable. 

'^ After die public notice which I have proposed had been given, 
and the system of poor-laws had ceased with regard to the rising 
generation, if any man diose to marry, without a prospect of be- 
ing able to sqpport a family, he should have the most perfect li- 
berty so to do. TIkni^ to many, in this case, is, in my opinion, 
deaiiy an immoral act, yet it is not one which society can justly 
take upon itself to i»eveot or pumdi ; because the punishment 
provided Am- it by the laws of nature fidb directly and most se- 
verely upon die incfividual who commits the act, and throng him, 
only more remotely and fedbly, on the society. When Nature 
will govern and punish for us, it is a. very miserable ambiuon to 
wirii to snatch the rod from her hands, and draw upon oursdves 
the odium of eiecutioner. To the punishment therefore of Na- 
ture he should be leflt, the punishment of want. He has erred in 
die face of a most dear and precise warning, andean have no just 
reason to complain of any persons but himself when he feels the 
consequences of his error. All parish asnstance should be most 
rigidly denied him; and he should be lefit to the uncertain support 
of private charity. He should be taught to kqow, that the laws 
of Nature, which are die laws of God, had doomed him and his 
family to starve,* for disobeying their repeated admonitions ; that 
he had no claim of r^ht on society for the smallest portion of 
food, beyond that which his labour would fairly purchase; and 
that if he and his family were saved from feeling the natural con- 
sequences of Us imprudence, he would owe it to the pity of some 

• AltcKd IB the last editioD, to<<iailw.* 
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kiud benefactcrj to whom, tbereforei be ought to be boutid by 
the strongest ties of gratitude.'' 

This fmssage has been well answered by Mr. Cobbett in one 
wordy ** Panon;"— the most expressive apostrophe that ever was 
made ; and it might be answered as effectually by another word, 
which I shall omit When Mr. Malthus asserts, that die poor man 
and his family have been doomed to starve by the laws of nature, 
which are the laws of God, he means by the laws of God and 
nature, the physical and necessary inability of the earth to supply 
food for more than a certain number of human beings ; but if 
he means Uiat the wants of the poor arise from the impossibility 
of procuring food for them, while the rich roll in abundance, or, 
we will say, maintain their dogs and horses, &c. out of their 
ostentatious superfluities, he asserts what he knows not to be true. 
Mr. Malthus wishes to coaifound the necessary limits of the pro^ 
duce of the earth with the arbitrary and artificial distribution of 
that produce according to the institutions of society, or the caprice 
of individuals, the laws of God and nature with the laws of man. 
And what proves the fallacy is, that the laws of man in the pre- 
sent case actually afford the relief, which he would wilfuUy deny; 
he proposes to repeal those laws, and then to tell the poor man 
impudently, that <^ the laws of God and nature have doomed 
him and his family to starve, for disobeying their repeated admo-^ 
nitions," stuck on the chureh-door fbr the last twelve months ! 
Tis much. 

I have in a separate work made the following remarks on the 
above proposal, which are a little cavalier, not too cavalier ;— -a 
little contemptuous, not too contemptuous ; — a little gross, but 
not too gross for the subjjBct. — 

^* I am not sorry that I am at length come to this passage. It 
will I hope decide the reader's opinion of the benevolence, wis- 
dom, piety, candour, and disinterested simplicity of Mr. Mal- 
thus's mbd. Any comments that 1 might make upon it .to 
strengthen this impressiQi^ i^ust b^ fai|[^t ap4 feeble. I give up 
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die task of donig justice to die moral beauties that pervade every 
Uoe of it> in deqiair. There are flome instances of an faeroical 
coajbempt for the narrow prejudices of die virorld, of a perfect re- 
finement from the vulgar feelings of human nature, that must 
only safkr foy a comparison vidi any dting else. 

I shall not myself he so uncandid as not to confess, that I 
think die poor laws bad things ; and that it would be well, if 
they coQld be got rid of, consistendy with humanity and justice. 
This I do not think they could in the present state of things, and 
odier circumstances remaining as they are. The reason why I 
object to Mr. Malthus's plan is, that it does not go to the root 
of the «vil, or attack it in its principle, but its effects. He con- 
founds the cause widi the effect. The wide spreading tyranny, 
dependence, indolence, and unhappiness, of which Mr, Maltfaus 
is so sensible, are not occasioned by (he increase of the poor- 
rates, but these are the natursd consequence of that increasing 
tyranny, dependence, indolence, and unhappiness occasioned by 
other causes. 

Mr. Malthus desires his readers to look at the enormous pro- 
portion in whioh the poor-vales have increased within the last ten 
^ years. But have diey increased in any greater proportion than 
the other taxes, which rendered them necessary, and, which I 
think, were employed for much more mischievous purposes ? I 
would ask, what have the poor got by their encroachments for 
die last ten years? Do they work less hard? Are they bet- 
ter fed i Do they marry oftener, and with better prospects ? 
Are they grown pampered and insolent? Have they changed 
places widi the rich i Have they been cunning enough, by means 
of the poor-laws, to draw off all their wealth and superfluides 
from the men of property? Have they got so much as a quarter 
of an hour^s leisure, a farthing candle, or a cheese-paring more 
dian Ihey had? Has not the price of provisions risen enor- 
mously i Has not the price of labour almost stood sdll ? Have 
Hot die government and the rich bad their way in every thing? 
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Have they not gratified their ambition; dieir pride, their obsd- 
nacy, their ruinous extravagance i Have they not squandered the 
resources of the country as they pleased ? Have they iiot heaped 
up wealth on themselves, and their dependents ? Have they not 
multiplied sinecures, places, and pensions? Have they not 
doubled the salaries of those that existed before ? Has thlere been 
any want of new creations of peers, who would thus be impelled to 
beget heirs to their titles and estates, and saddle die younger 
branches of their rising families, by means of their new influence, 
on the country at huge i Has there been any want of contracts, 
of loans, of monopolies of com, of a good understanding between 
the rich and the powerful to assist one another, and to fleece the 
poor i Have the poor prospered i Have the rich declined ? 
What then have they to complain of P What ground is there for 
the apprehension, that wealth is secretly changing hands, and that 
the whole property of the countiy will shortly be absorbed in the 
poor's fund? Do not the poor create their own fund? Is not 
the necessity for such a fund first occasioned by the unequal 
weight with which the rich press upon the poor ; and has not the 
increase of that fund io the last ten years been occasioned by the 
additional exorbitant demands, which have been made upon the 
poor and industrious, which, without some assistance frofm the 
public, they could not possibly have answered i Whatever is the 
increase in the nominal amount of the poor's fund, will not the 
rich always be able ultimately to throw the burthen of it on the 
poor themselves ? But Mr. Malthus is a man of general prin- 
ciples. He cares little about these circumstantial details, and 
pet^ objections. He takes higher ground. He deduces all his 
conclusions, by an infallible logic, from the laws of God and 
nature. When our Essayist shall prove to me, that by these 
paper bullets of the brain, by his ratios of the increase of food, 
and the increase of mankind, he has prevented one additional tax, 
or taken off one oppressive duty, that he has made a single rich 
man retrench one article at bis table ; that he .has made him keep 
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a dog or a hone the less, or part with a single vice, arguing from 
a mathematical admeasurement of the size of the earth, and the 
number of inhabitants it can contain, he shall have my perfect 
leave to disckiim the right of the poor to subsbtence, and to tie 
them down by severe penalties to their good behaviour, on the 
same profound principles. But v?hy does Mr, Malthus practise 
his demonstrations on the poor only ? Why are they to have a 
perfect system of rights and duties prescribed to them ? I do not 
see why they alone should be put to live on these metaphysical 
board-wages, why they should be forced to submit to a course of 
abitractian; or why it should be meat and drink to them, more 
than to others, to do the will of God. Mr. Malthus's gospel is 
preached only to the poor ! — Even if I approved of our author's 
plan, I should object to the principle on which it is founded. 
The parson of the parish, when a poor man comes to be mar- 
lied — No, not so fast. The author does not say, whether the 
lecture he proposes is to be read to the poor only, or to all ranks 
of people. Would it not sound oddly, if when the squire, who is 
himself worth a hundred thousand pounds, is going to be married 
to the rector's daughter, who is to have fifty, the curate should 
read them a formal lecture on their obligation to maintain their 
own children, and not turn them on the parish ? Would it be 
iiecessary to go througli the form of the address, when an amorous 
couple of eighty presented themselves at the altar? If the ad- 
monition were left to the parson's own discretion, what afironts 
would he not subject himself to, from his neglect of old maids, 
and superannuated widows, and from his applying himself familiarly 
to the little shopkeeper, or thriving mechanic ? Well, then, let us 
suppose that a very poor hard-working man conies to be married, 
and that the clergyman can take the liberty with him : he is to 
warn him first against fornication, and in the next place against 
matrimony. These are the two greatest sins which a poor man 
can commit, who can neither be supposed to keep his wife, nor 
his girl. Mr. Malthus, however, does not think them equal : for 
he d>jects strongly to a country fellow's marrying a girl whom he has 
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debfloch^^ or, a» th^ pbrate is» making aa IkmtBt woman of ber, 
as aggravating th^ crime ; because, by Uiia meaos, the parisb will 
probably bave tkree or fom* children to matnlaia tastead of one. 
However^ as it seems rather loo late to give. advice to a man who 
is lictiiaUy come to be oMuried, it is most natural to suf^ioae that 
he would mahry the ^ouag wotaan itt spite of the lecture* Here 
then he errs in the filce of a precise watning, and should be left 
to the punishment of nahtrtf the pUnishmeat of seveie waoC. 
When he begins to feel the consequences of his ei'ror, all parisk 
assistance is to be rigidly denied luit^ aild the. interests of huma^^ 
«iiity imperiously re^aire that all other assistance should be with-> 
held from him, or moiit sparingly iklministefed. In the mead 
time, to reconcile him to diis treatment, and lejt him see that be 
has nobody to complain of but himself^ the parson of the parish 
conies to him with the certificate of his marriage, and a copy of 
the warning he had given him at the tim^, by which he is taught 
to know that the laws of naCare^ which are the laws of God> had 
doomed him and his family to MarVe for disob^mg their rtepeated 
admoaitioBS ; that he had no claim of right to the smallesl pbrtioii 
iA Ibod beyond what his labour woUld actually purchase ; and 
that be oi^^ to kias die i^ec and lick the dust off the shoeb of 
him, who giUVe him a f eprieve from the just sentence whith the 
laws of God And natctfe bed passed upon him^ To make tfaia 
clear to him, ii would be necessary to pot the Essay on Popula« 
tion into his haads, to iiistruct him in the liature of a geometrical 
and arithmetical «eries^ in the necessary limits to popuhtion from 
the size of the earth; and here would come in Mr. Midthus's 
plan of education for the poor, writing, arithmetic, the use of tlie. 
globefli, 8cc« for the purpose of proving to them the necessity of. 
their being starved* It cannot be supposed that the poor man 
(what with his poverty and what with beii^ -priesl-riddea) should 
be able to resist this body of evidence, he would open bis eyes, 
to his error, and '' would submit to the sufferings that were abso-. 
'* lutely irremediable, wi& the fortitude Of a man, and .the resig-. 
<' nation of a Christian*" He and his fiimily might diea be sent 
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routtd tke parieAi in « starving ronditioDi aCcompaDied by the con- 
stables and yuotidam orerseers of the poor, to see that oo persOD^ 
blind to *^ the ititereits of humanity/' practised upon them the 
abominable deceptbn of attempting to relieve their remediless 
sufferings; and by t^ parson of the parish, to pcNot out to the 
spectators the inevitable consequences of siniiiiig against the laws 
of God and man. By celebrating a number of these Auto dafts 
yearly in ^ery parish^ the greatest publicity Would be given to 
the principle of population, '' the strict line of dilty would be' 
pointed out to every man/' enforced by the most powerful sanc->> 
tions; justice and humanity would flourish^ they would be tinder^ 
stood to signify that the poor have no right to live by their labour^ 
and that the feelings of com|>asMon and benevoiettce are b^t 
shewn by denying them charity^ the poor would no longer be 
dependent on the rich, the rich could -no longer wish to reduce 
the .poor into a more complete sutgection to their will, ail causes 
of contention, of jealonsy, and of irritation would have eeasod 
between them, the strii^le wo^ld be over, each class would 
liilfil the task assigned by beavea; the rich would oppress tbe 
poof without remorse, the poor would submit to Of^pression widi 
a .pious gratitude and resignation ; the greatest harmoiiy would 
.prevail between 4]ie government «and the |ieo|de ; there would be 
no longer ai^y seditions^ tumults, complaints, petitions, partisans 
of Jiberly, or tools of ;power ; so grumbling, no repining, no dis- 
contented men of talents ^preposing reforms, and frivolous re* 
medies, but we should all have the 'same gaiety and Ughtuess 'of 
hearty «nd the^ame hap^ spirit of resignation that a man feels 
when 'he is seiaed with the ipl^gue, who thinks no .more of the 
physician, but 'knows that bis disorder is without cure. The best- 
laid ^schemes are subject, however, to imlucky reverses. Some 
wth seem to lie in the way of that pleasing Euthanasia, and con- 
ttfmed submission to the grinding law of necessity, projected by 
Mv. Mallhus* We might never reach the philosc^hic temper of 
Ae inhabitants of niodern Greece and Turkey in this respect. 
Mai^ little things might happen to interrupt our progress^ if we 
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were pat into ever so fair « trun. "Rg imtarice, the men might 
perhaps be talked over by the parson^ and their understandings 
being convinced by the geometrical and ari^etical ratios^ or at 
least so far puzzled, that they would haire tething to say for 
themselves, they might prepare to submit id^eir fate with a 
tolerable grace. But I am afraid that the women mif^t prov« 
refractory. They never will hearken to reason, and are much 
more governed by their feelings than by calculations* Wlule the 
husband was instructing his wife in the principles of population, 
she m^ht probably answer that ^'she did not see why her children 
should starve, when the squire's lady, or the parson's lady kept 
half a dozen lap-dogs, and that it was but the other day, that 
being at the hall, or the parsonage-house, she heard Miss declare 
that not one of the brood that were just littered should be 
drowned — ^It was $o inhuman to kill the poor little tldngsr— 
Surely the children of the poor are as good as puppy-dogs! 
Was it not a week ago that the rector had a new pack of terriers 
sent down, and did I not hear the squire swear a tremendous 
oath, that he would have Mr. Such-a-one's fine hunter, if it cost 
him a hundred guineas? Half that sum would save us fmn 
niin."-^After this curtain-lecture, 1 conceive iliat the husband 
might begin to doubt the force of the demonstrations he had read- 
and heard, and the next time his clerical monitor came, mi^t 
pluck up courage to question the matter with him $ and as we of 
the male sex, though dull of apprehension, are not slow at taking 
a hint, and can draw tough inferences from it, it is not impos- 
sible but the parson might be gravelled. In consequence of 
these accidents happening more than once, it would be bupsed 
about that the laws of God and nature, on which so mifiy f^- 
milies had been doomed to starve, were not so clear as hM jeen 
pretended. This would soon get wind among the mob r^ at 
the next grand procession of the Penitents of famine, headed by 
Mr. Malthus in person, some discontented man of talents, who 
could not bear the distresses of others with the f^titude of a man 
and the resignation of . a Christian, might undeitake to quest^Mi 
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Mr. Maldlus, whether the faiws of nature or of God, to which 

he had piously sacrificed so many vtctims, signified any thing mdre 

than the limited extent of the earth, and the natural impossibility of 

providing for more than a limited number of human beings ; and 

whether those laws could be justly put in force, to the very letter, 

while the actual produce of the earth, by being better husbanded, 

or more equally distributed, or given to men and not to beasts, 

might maintain in comfort double the number that actually ex* 

isted, and who, not daring to demand ayoir proportion of the 

{produce of their labour, humbly crave charity, and are refused 

ODt of regafd to the interests of justice and humanity. Our phi- 

loisdpher, at this critical juncture not being able to bring into the 

oompsss of a 'few words all the history, metaphysics, morality, 

and divinity, or all the intricacies, subtleties, and callous equivo* 

cations contained in his quarto volume, might hesitate and be 

€oiifdunded«-^his oWn feelings' and prejudices might add to hi3 

perplexity — his mterrogator might persist in hb question — the 

mob' might becsome impatient for an answer, and not finding ope 

lo>tbeir mindi; might proceed to extremities. Our unfortunate 

Essayist (who by that time would have become a bishop) might 

be'ordetedvto tfae'laknp-poBt, and his book committed to the 

flamei>*^I tremble to think of what would follow : — ^the ppor^laws 

would be again renewed, and the poor no longer doomed to 

staorve by the laws of God and nature ! Sonie such, I apprehend^ 

mnght be the consequences of attempting to enforce the abolition 

off the poor-laws, the extinction of private charity, and ot in^ 

e(rudihg the poor in their metaphysical rights.'' 
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SVkRTES RELATING TO THE ESSAY ON POPULATION. 
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QtEEY 1. Whether the real source of Mr. Malthus's Essay 
is not to be found in a work published in the year 176lf entitled, 
^* Varioos Prospects of Mankind," by a Scotchman of the name 

Ff 
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of Wallace? Or whether this writer has not tx>th staM the 
priDciple of the disproportion between the unlimited power of 
increase in population, and the limited power of increase in the 
me^njs of subsistence, which principle is the corner-stone of the 
Essay; and whether he has not drawn the very same inference 
from it that Mr. Malthus has done, viz. that vice and misery ate 
necessary to keep population down to the level of the means of 
subsistence i : 

: 2. Whether the chapter in Wallace, Muitten expresdy to prove 
these two points (or .in other words, to shew that the principle of 
population is necessarily incompatible with any great degree of 
improvement in government or morals) does not completely 
anticipate Mr. Malthus's work,, both in its principle and its 
conclusion?. 

3. Whether the idea of an arithmetical and geometrical series 
l^ which Mr. Malthus has. been thought to have furnished the 
precise rule or calculus of the disproportion between food and 
population, is not, strictly speaking, inapplicable to the subject; 
inasmuch as in new. and lately occupied countries, the quantity i)i 
food may be .made to increase nearly in the same proportion 9^ 
population, and in all old. and well cultivated countries must b^ 
stationai?,^ or nearly so? Whether, therefore, this mode of 
viewing the subject has not tended as much to embarrass as to 
illustrate the qyestion, and to divert the mind from the real source 
of the only, necessary distinction between food and population, 
namely,. the ^want of sufficieiit room for the former to grow in; 
a grain of com, as long asit has room to increase and multiply, 
in fact propagating its species much faster even than a man? 

4. Whether the argument borrowed from Wallace, and consti- 
tuting the chief scope and tenor of the first edition of the Essay, 
which professed to overturn all schemes of human perfectibility 
and Utopian forms of government from the sole principle of po- 
pulation, does, not involve a plain contradiction; — bQth these 
authors, first pf all, supposing or taking for granted a state of 
society in which the most perfect order, wisdom, virtue, and hap-* 
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pinesB shall prevail^ and then endeavouring to shew that all these 
advantages would only hasten their own roin^ and end in' famine, 
confusion, and unexampled wretchedness^ in consequence df 
taking away the only possible checks to population, vice and 
misefy ? Whether this objection does not suppose mankind in a 
state of the most perfect reason, to be utterly blind to the con^ 
sequences of the unrestrained indulgence of their appetites, aiid 
with the most perfect wisdom and virtue regulating all their 
actions, not to have the slightest command over their animal 
passions ? There is nothing in any of the visionary schemes of 
human perfection so idle as this objection brought against them, 
which has no more to do with thie . reasonings of Godwin, Coti- 
dorcet, &c. (against which Mr. Malthus's first Essay was di- 
rected) than with the prophecies of the Millennium ! 

5. Whether, in order to give some colour of plausibility to his 
argument, and to prove that the highest conceivable degree of 
wisdom and virtue could be of no avail in keeping down the prin-^ 
ciple of population, Mr. Maltbus did not at first set out with 
representing this principle, to wit, the impulse to propagate th^ 
species, as a law of the same order and cogency as that of satis* 
fying the cravings of hunger; so that reason having no power 
over it, vice and misery jnust be the necessary consequences, and 
only possible checks to population ? 

6. Whether this original view of -the subject did not unavoidably 
lead to the most extravagant conclusions, not only by representing 
the total removal of all vice and misery as the greatest evil that 
could happen to the world, but (what is of more consequence 
than this speculative paradox) by throwing b suspicion and a 
stignia on all subordinate improvements or plans of reform, as so 
many clauses or sections of the same general principle ? Whether 
the quantity of viceand misery necessary to keep population down 
to the level of the means of subsistence, being left quite undeter- 
mined by the author, the old barriers between vice and virtue, 
good and evil, were not broken down, and a perfect latitude of 
choice allowed between forms of government and modes of so- 
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cietyi nccording to the temper of the times, or the taste of i^d^ 
viduak ; only that vice and misery being always the Mfe side, .ik^ 
presumption would naturally be in favour of the qnost barbarous. 
Ignorant, enslaved, and profligate ? Whether the stumblit^-block 
thus thrown in the way of those who aimed at any amendment in 
social institutions, does not obviously account for the jilarm and 
opposition which Mr. Malthus's work excited on the one hand, 
and for the cordiality and triumph with which it was hailed on tb^ 
other ? 

7. Whether this view of the question, which b all in which the 
Essay differs Amdamentally from the received and less startling 
notions on the subject, is not palpably, and by ,th^ author's subse- 
quent confession, false, sophistical, an4 unfounded ? 

8. 'Whether the additional principle of 9?iora/res^ra^'it^, insertecl 
in the second and following editions of the Essay as one effectual, 
and as the only desirable means of checking population, does 
not at once overturn all the paradoxical conclusions of the.autbor 
respecting the state of man in society, and whether, nearly ^1) ^les^ 
conclusions do not still stand in Mr. Malthus's wpi:k^..^)iey. ori- 
ginally stood, as false in fact as they are inconsistent in r^aspniqg ? 
Whether, indeed, it was likely, that Mr. Malthus woj|»ld give, up 
the sweeping conclusions of his first Essay^ the fruits of his indus- 
try and the pledges of his success^ without great reluctance; or in 
sucb a manner as not to leave the general pliin of his work full of 
contradictions and almost unintelligible f 

9- WhetfaeTy for examine, in treating of the durability of ^si 
perfect form of government, Mr. Malthus has not '^ sicklied over 
the subject with the same pale and jaundiced cast of thought,'' by 
* supposing vice and misery to be the only effectual checks to po- 
pulation; and in his tenacity on this his old and favourite doctrine, 
whether he has not formally challenged his opponents to point 
out any other, '* except indeed" (he adds, recollecting himself) 
'^ moral restraint," which however he considers as of no effect at 
aUf 

10. Whether, consistently with this verbal acknowledgement 
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and virtual Tejection of the influence of moral causes, the general 
tendency of Mr. M/s system is not to represent the actual state 
of num in. society as nothing better than a blind struggle between 
vice, misery, and the principle of po|)ulation, the effects of which 
are just as mechanical as the ebbing and flowing of the tide, and 
to bury all other principles, all knowledge, or virtue, or liberty^ 
under a heap of misapplied facts ? * 

11. Whether, instead of accounting for the different degrees 
of happiness>r plenty, populonsness, &c. in different countries, 
or in the same country at different periods, from good or bad 
government, .firom the vicissitudes of manners^ civilization, and 
knowledge,, according to the common prejudice, Mr. Malthus 
does not expressly and repeatedly declare that political institutions 
are but as the dust -in the balance compared with the inevitable 
consequences of the principle of population ; and whether be 
does not treat with the utmost contempt all those, who not being 
in the secret of '< the grinding law of necessity," had before his 
time superficially concluded that moral, political, religious, and 
other positive causes were of considerable weight in determining 
the happiness or misery of mankind i It were to be wished that 
the author^ instead of tampering with his subject, and alternately 
holding out concessions, and then recalling them, had made one 
bold and honest effort to get rid of the bewildering effects of his 
original system^ by affording his readers some clue to determine, 
both in what manner and to what extent other causes, independent 
of the principle of population, actually combine with that prin- 
ciple (no longer pretended to be absolute and uncontroulable) to 
vary the face of nature and society, under the same general law, 
and had not left this most important deiideraium in his work, 
to be apocryphally supplied by the ingenuity and zeal of his 
apol(^ists ? 

12. Whether Mr, Malthus does not uniformly discourage every 
plan for extending the limits of population, and consequently 
the sphere of human enjoyment, either by cultivating new tracts 
of soil, or improving the old ones, by repeating on all occasions 
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the same sfale^ seuseless objection^ that, after all, the principle 
of popalation will press as much as ever on the means of sub- 
sistence ; or in other words, that though the means of subsistence 
and comfort will be increasled, there will be a proportionable in- 
crease in the number of those who are to partake of it ? Or 
whether Mr.Malthus's panic fear on this subject has not subsided 
into an equally unphilosophical indifference ? 

IS. Whether the principle of moral restraint, formatly recog- 
nized in Mr. Malthus's latter writings, and in reality turning all 
bis paradoxes into mere impertinence, does not remain a dead 
letter, which he never calls into action, except for the single pur- 
pose of torturing the poor under pretence of reforming their 
morak? 

14. Whether the avowed basis of the author's system on the 
poor-laws, is not the following :— that by the laws of God and 
nature, the rich have a right to starve the poor whenever they 
(the poor) cannot maintain themselves ; and whether the delibe- 
rate sophistry by which this right is attempted to be made out, is 
not as gross an insuh on the understanding as on the feelings of 
the' public ? Or whether this reasoning does not consist in a trite 
truism and a wilful contradiction ; the truism being, that whenever 
the earth cannot maintain all its inhabitants, that then, by the 
laws of God and nature, or the physical constitution of things, 
some of them must perish ; and the contradiction being, that the 
right of the rich to withhold a morsel of bread from the poor, 
while they theknselves roll in abundance, is a law of God and 
nature, founded on the same physical necessity or absolute de- 
ficiency in the means of subsistence ^ 

15. Whether the comtn'entiEitors on the Essay have not fallen 
into the same unwarrantable mode of reasoning, by confounding 
the real funds for the maintenance of labour, t. e, the actual pro- 
duce of this soil, with the scanty pittance allowed out of it for the 
maintenance of the labourer (after the demands of luxury and 
idleness are satisfied) by the positive, varying laws of every 
country, or by the caprice of individuals ? 
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16. Whether these two. drtbg^ are not fundamentally diistiDct in 
themselves, and ought liot to be kept so, in a question of vilch 
importance, as the right of the rich to starve the poor by system ? ";\ 

17. Whether Mr. Malthus^faas not been too much disposed to ; 
consider tl^e rich as a sort bf Gods upon earth, who were nferely ,^ 
emptoyed.m distributing the goods<of niture yid fortune among 
the poor, who themselves neither ate nor drank, " neither married 
nqr were given in marriage;^ and consequently were altogether 
uiiconcerned in the limited extent of (he' means of subsis't^nce^ 
and the unlimited increase of population ? 

18. Lastly, whether the whole of the reverend author's ma- 
nagement of the principle of population and of the necessity of. 

• ' * * 

moral restraint, does not seem to have been copied from the 
prudent Friar's advice in Chaucer? 



•^ 




I 



*\ Beware therefore ynth lories for to play, 
Singeth Placebo :— c *^ '■ 

.To a poor man men should his vices teU, 
Bnt^ot t9 a lord, though he should go te hell.'' 



THE END. 
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